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lax, LIQUOR STATUTES: 
Co 
Clearing the Way EFFECT OF REPEAL 


For Catrention | ftterney General Says Prohibi- 


e 7 bis tion Laws Would Be Voided 
Of Public VY orks f{utiomatically 


‘ONSIDERATION is being given by ol- 
‘ ficials of the Federal “overnment lo 

lation that will exis. upon repeal 
| iteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which now is accepted by man) 





To Prevent ‘Hopeless Jam.” 
Projects Must Be Given 
‘ r Btate of them as a foregone conclusion 
Approval of State The Eighteenth Amendment will be re- 
Administrators peau d and “out of the Constitution + 


Postmaster General James 
predicted at the White Hou: 








o> 


Allotment of Funds 
For Highways Rushed 


the Attorney Genera! 


declared 









Planning Board and a Housing 4), 


is repealed 














a i) ae ’ . ‘ y Irvmp!l ) 7 ) 
Division Created to Study Ma V. Dalrymple, Director ot 
. ° Pro} ing that the distillation 
Both the Economie and ree and other intoxicating liquo 
Social Bene fits be to meet the demand which 
will repeal 
T) listril hl fund Between Uy 15 and 22 fo States 
> Gg IDULIOY ft publ) WOrks und at ee P 
he distribution of pubic , \labama, Arkansas, Tennessee and Oregon 
to the States for highw work is being | elected delegates to State conventior 
rushed by the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works, which at the {Continued on Page Column 1.] 
same time is endeavoring to tall the im ) 
creation of a “hopeles am’ yplica- Q) >» y | ‘ th t | " 
tions for Federal financing r aid pening a 1 0 e 0 Ss 


cvensie moan or nove oo Pop Idle Who Depend 


tion and mechanizati 





was 


poner ng to ae Secretary os the Interior On Emergency Relief 


Harold L. Ickes, head of the Public Works 




















Board. but the purpose was merely to se- ae. 
cure further consideration. according 
the Secretary of War. George H. Dern. National Reemployment 
Setting Up Organization —— ° ‘ _ . 
' ae Service to Aid in Transfer 
Announcement was made July 22 thé 
applications for Federal money tor proj- Of Distressed Workers to 
ects should not be rushed to Washingtor 
but should be withheld until an organizi Ranks of Wage Earners 
tion is in existence a function ( 
wer A National Reemployment Service, wit! 
S Ini ( « Ree rie « 
n n i : 
, ( i 7 t ( ( 1 
diff nt localitie da statement - : 
: n conn on wi he Fed 1 } 
sued by the Administration, “a high de- ; ‘ 
gree of decentral p bl o nd highway activitie 1 coorc . 
gre l 1€CEt ral I ib . 
In orde} \ } evel t n oI 1 i ope . V ™ - { = ed states I ! pit ‘ 
e)r'\ yt the ( vty rf f y 
le jam at Washington hd e ol Dep ment of Labor 
Oreanization of a Pl: Boar d Phe reemployment service is temporai 
a Housing Division was announced by the ! . ( nder the direction 
; j } ’ 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ick¢ M Perso} ho ( D 
as Public Works Administrator . e United State npioymet 
€ Mat St lirecto i 
Long-range Benefits Z ee ee iit 
” oa ra yes men serving on a three 
Phe lannin g Board id ng onths’ tenure of office 


range effects or possi 
works projects lrom a 
point of view. Its i 


econ from Relief Rolls to Public Werks 


ll concern all This annenucemen was made by the 





























types of work, Fed 1. local government |Secietary of Labor, Frances Perkins, Ju 
and private, and its ll co 20 Thousands of people now on. the 
keeping in touch with all State | public relief rolls or otherwise in need of 
and regional advisers so that the en ‘ ylovme 1 nected ) 
Fed public works plan will be coord be put on the pay rolls of public proejct 
nated with an eye to future development Secretary Perkin stated that while 
Mr. Ickes said ; ere is a “heartenit increase in em- 
The Housing Division will idy hous- | pigy-ne nd pav rolls shown in the mo 
ing project ibmitted for { se ¢ June. there 
public work rund The « oO nme wat ’ go before purchasing powet 
ministration, M1 Icke Pi a, is to enct eaches the goal of the 1926 level 
ag yrojects which will give really low i 
del cs we ‘ ; Wwe om being out of the wood 
cost housing In ctions where requirea ‘ . 
n th dep. essiol he commented In- 
Road Funds Allotted rease in wages and purchasing power 
Assignments for various classes of roac ecessal o absorb adc oO! 1 } 
unde the Pi iblic Work AC now have > i fro i n er 
been made for 31 States and the District Secret; Perkins’ opinioi 
of Columbia and total $240,014.841, includ- 
aracicapialibe ah gore gig tn Sources of Operating Funds 
ing assignments of $73.482.478 announced r al 
“ - a aae ~ t ie e! ywovme ervice i l 
July 24 for seven States, and $40,363,948 ae’ 1B “ ‘ 
> Stat Dv Heth the specia oard for 
announced July 18 for nine States a : the Fed PF , 
: . Works and the Federal En ncy 
Some of the States. however, will be re- : eacral Emergenc 
stration The Emergency 





quired to reorganize their highway depart- 
ments before t receive any of the $400,- 
000.000 fund by the Public Work 





inistrator, Harry I Hopkin 


nounced, July 18, that the reemploymen‘ 











AC This was made known July 20 by ©Xeculives provide Hatson between puci 
Thomas H. MucDonald. chiet of the Bu- orks projects and the State and local 
} whose direc- offi at © ¢ fo bx 





reau of Public Road i 
tion the allotments are made 


ds of lan f 
ind Man\ 


The Public Works Policy wpe : 
me dependents will 















A statement of policy of the National , = 
Public Works Board explained that tor the @ sicbhagae ct tinal ay ; 
ibedes ; oR: 4 aeuay em | ert ment service on e relie 
handling of applications for Federal aid, |, : Pepe ‘ 
jor proposed projects a system of State “ > Beer renas i ee 
administrators will be set up. Each ad- New Governmen 
ministrator will be provided with a tech-| NeW allotments to the States brough 
nical expert sent out from the Washington total of Federal contributions to State 
Administrati ith a local advisory relief work to $84,679,990 on July 20. Of 
board. These s 1 receive all pro- the new apportionm 2.074.861 wen 
posed projects applic able to 1eir States tO Wisconsin, $1.88 18.554 to Massachuset 





987.775 to Louisiana and $820.411 to Ken 














and will submit to the central administra- 
tion at Washington only the projects ‘Ucky. $1.004.274 to Michigan, $1,000.00 
which they approve. Until this organiza- ‘0 Pennsylvania, $379,491 to Utah 
tion is set up, it useless to send $234.859 to Tennessee, 813.491 
projects directly qgton. it was $505.190 to Colorado and $86,192 
asserted Virginia 
The « 5 1 A temporary emergen nditure of 
ton will rojects submitted $5.000 was authorized Mexico tc 
from th ‘ trators For this relieve the drought sit 
purpose unit p to con The State of Ohio, however, must make 
provisit ) carry a much larger share of 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] e ul ployment relief load than it ha 
[Con ied on Page 7. Column 2.) 


Taxing Telephones 


'_For State Relie-—! Opening of Illegally Fenced Lands a 
Levy of 25 Cents a Month Is In West Brightens Cowboy's Future Aims of U.S. Navv 


Proposed at Special Session 














of Utah Legislature ya America e 
oO" } ed a: new lease ol 
salt Lake City, Utah.—A tax 25 cen life in the S hwe \ 
4 month on every telephone aud telephone ord:! sued the past week by Secre- 
extension used in Utah is proposed in a tary « the Interior, Harold L. Ickes 
bill now under consideration at a special oes into effect 
session of the Legislature Summarizing Secretary Ickes’ action 
Tne revenue would be used b Gi he Interior Department in a statement 
40! t Foc t Itah ) “ : 
e1no! o effec e Utah's in re-' july 1 explained that 
covery in conjunction With n l it Interior toda 
Custrial recover} ‘ f his predecessc 
wither bi introduced would ievy a li-  ,;., saa we 
—_A P ~ ; ; ha idrec ol no ACTE | 
e of cents per 1.000 cubic feet of 
Id es ansnene : of the publ domain in Arizona and 
2aS 50. to consumers and 
% “New Mexico nage in for 





mill per kilowatt-hour of electricity pro- 





duced in the State. Another measure pro- a = bl CESS IBtESCE Ss, 
poses a 2 per cent sales tax irewn open tc "publ lc grazing 


A bill provides for the construction ot rhis means that many miles of 














} 1 fe > il] ayect y t a . ft 
useful and essential public works in con-, [@%C' ille¢ erected. must be tor | 
; eniti, +10 » ® , The Act of Feb. 25. 1885. makes 
ction with the Federal program, and i ] ! »f 25. 1885. m< 
tax bills all provic t t the Gov nstruction and 1 ntenance ¢ 1 
may use th ¢ he ¢ es a crit i fen yu ~ 
. if 1¢ i ny or y 
u p g offense 
s ‘or ( r | i ( € i an- 
! ems C me¢ be ead a 4 c 
habilitation of the people of the State ory of th ange fight of other da 
‘ ‘ 


Government Goes Direct to Employers 
In Attempt to Re-employ 23 Million 





Nation-wide Campaign to Enlist Business and Industry in ‘Blanket’ Code Will 
Reach Into Every Office and Plant 

















OBS BY FALL for at least 2,500,000 persons As these increases go into effect, workers have 
J now idle in this country are expected by the more money to spend; and, as they spend more, 

Government to result from early general ac- goods are consumed and further labor is required 
ceptance by employers of the blanket code of fair to replace these articles and to provide new stock 
practice about to be put into effect. to meet anticipated increased demand. 

Another million jobs are sought from quick ap- So vital does President Roosevelt consider the 
plication of a vast public works program. Already national acceptance of the proposed general code 


early 300,000 workless youths have been taken that he will take to the air on the night of July 
from the cities and given jobs through the Civilian 24 to seek the people’s general cooperation. He in- 
Conservation Corps. tends to give close personal attention to the entire 
If these numbers, now idle, start work, and the — program. 
wages of those working are raised, it is the official The drive for a forced stimulation of purchasing 
belief that enough pare power will flow into power that lies ahead, represents the first con- 
the communities of the Nation to prime the whole  certed effort this nation has made to lift itself from 
industrial machine. Then higher agricultural depression by voluntary, artifical means. Its effect 
prices would be counted on to revive buying by — will be felt in every home in the land. Just how, 
farmers and serve as a backstop to the increased is shown by the following: 
manufacturing ROEIVERY: . . ¢ all The “White Collar” Class.—In offices, the vast 
What President Roosevelt is asking of all em- «nite collar” class will in many instances find its 


plovers of more than two persons is this: situation changed 
That child labor be abolished. WI] rey we . | = have bee ‘ . —— 
That a $14 to $15 minimum wage and a 40-hour a ‘if empoyers Rave been requiring Bve- 
week be established for the white collar class. and-one-nall or 81x days work per week on an eight 
‘ i hour a day basis, they now will be asked to cut that 


That a 50 t 0 cents an hour minimum wage : Mest ; 
rh a o 40 ce , ae =", work week to five days of eight hours as a maxi- 
and a 35 hours maximum week with an eight hours sed atgg nee. , > 
l maximum | t for factory and mechanical mum. For these forty hours of work, the rate of 
ay aXl l e se 0 acle é *CNeE 7 Ss —* ¢ . - a 
_ : mrs : pay as a minimum to any worker will be $14 to $15. 


a 
o That an eq litable adjustment* be made of pas m.. po = ds industrialists in hearings ov formal 
Pr chee Phe 0 ec s of fair practice has been to the effect that, 
if the lowest wages are increased, then increases 
General Effect of Plan. —With that program ex- are likely through the whole scale. Then, too, the 
ecuted, these would be the results, according to in- President specifically requests that an equitable 
formation obtained from Government sources on adjustment be made in wages of those who are now 
Juiy 22 receiving above the minimum rates named. 
Approximately 2,500,000 workers would imme As a matter of fact, one major reason for apply- 
diately be reabsorbed by industry on the most con- ing a blanket code to industry is to reach the white 


collar worker, who seldom is organized and who has 
about 250,000 would replace found little place in the framing of codes for in- 
dividual industries. 


servative estimate. 
Of this number, 
hild workers under 16 years of age; 1,050,000 


vould be added to the pay rolls in trade and clerical In manufacturing establishments, conditions like- 
occupations; 355,000 in service occupations, such ise are due for a change. 

hotels, laundries, dveing and cleaning and other Wherever children under 16 years of age are em- 
such activities: and 750,000 additional workers ployed, they nvust be replaced by workers 17 years 


would be reabsorbed in factory, mecherical and Of age or over. This is expected to effect 250,000. 


artisan activities. Artisans inelude stObe-cutters, Minimum wages would be set at from 30 to 40 
shoe workers and other special groups. cents an hour, depending on the section of the coun- 
Based upon past experience, it is further esti- try involved. Labor has expressed the fear that 
mated that around $34,000,000 will be added to ™inimum wages might become the maximum, while 
the pay rolls per week for the workers taken back @Mployers have shown concern over what they 
their jobs, if the minimum suggested by the think may be a bad effect on their “incentive wage 
systems,” by increasing the lowest pay to a higher 
level and tending to upset “incentive” schedules, 

It is impossible, the Government advises, to es Again, the Government asks that increases be 
timate how much the earnings of those at present Made in base pay rates where the base pay now is 
employed will be increased. However, in increas- higher than the proposed minimum. 
the Hours of work, where higher, would be reduced 


in 
President becomes general for such reabsorbed 


We wrkers., 


ing numbers, manufacturers are increasing 
rates of pay for their employes. [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 


Direct Attack on Heart of Crime Problem; 
Need of Building Up Nation’s Social Health 


. — . . ’ would like to see, he explains, is an at- ies 
Control of Traffic in Gums. tack on the underworld which would cut Suggested Plans of Dealing 


. = , > i the ground out from under its feet This 
And Government Police cay be accomplished by “a scientific ap- With Criminals Now Are 


¥ ’ : proach” to the problem, by paying less ° 1 
Force Considered — 
attention to symptoms and more attention Be ng if le d 


te the disease : 

NATIONAL CAMPAIGN to eradicate Crime is a national and social disease,|CUMStances which at present breed a 
crime and racketeering and thus to (he Attorney General insists. It should be|CTiminal class would be removed All 
slop an economic waste estimated to be) attacked on three different levels if it is! ose persons who are criminals because 
costing the country as much as $13,000.-' to be ended of their environment would be no longer 


000.000 a vear is in the making under thie Fundamentals of crime eradication—, Problem if this program were carried 
T) through to perfection. 


eadership of the Federal Government disease of crime would diminish or 
Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- ienenens in a healthy society. This tru- This is a field. however, in which the 
1ings, convinced that crime and rackets ism, the Attorney General says, is basic Federal Government can operate only in- 
have become a national problem, is sifting’ in any consideration of the criminal directly. The housing being financed by 
ted devices for combating them. A|probiem. It implies for society good hous- the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
ice force, Federal control of the ing, adequate recreational opportunities and Public Works Administration. the 




















Federal and State activities are some Of propriate education nection with projects such as the Ten- 
the lines of action being considered. Under such conditions many of the cir- nessee Valley development, the public 
Confronting the Federal Government, as parks system and the work of the Fed- 
plans its program, are reports from eral public health service all bear indi- 





police throughout the country to its Bu- rectly on this fundamental cause for 


i I } r e 
reau of Investigation showing that crimes In Ch IS Issue crime, howeve! 





or murder, assault, burglary and larceny a Fundamentally most of the evolution 
are on the increase, In part the increase in basic crime eradication must be under 
believed to be due to economic condi- Kidnaping Oreanized the direction of the State and local gov- 
‘ = 4 , 
101 i 
Capture of criminals is a good thing in on National Scale? [Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 
tself, Attorney General Cummings de- a 


clares, but it is not enough What he 
New Federal System 


Our Defensive Sea Force: 


(aA stores pay lower average wages 
















- hai wien” _ - a “to their employes than the wages 
vnen cattiemen snee nerders anc 5 x Ne > P » 
mesteaders “shot it out” on the west- Men and Women Workers paid by independent retail stores. and 
lal There } tc t . . . the chains which employ a greater pro- 
ern plains here is ¢ hance , n P ‘ 4 ‘. 
2 Cs ¢ " 7 cnanc mC 0 In Retail Sales Forces portion of women than men pay less 
ve . v officials v > must l 
( yoked b iciais who must put than the other chains. 
the order into effect, that history may. a qT! } i } 
; : pate " ; ‘ a 5 le weighted average weekly wage of 
in sor degree, repeat itself. for he 4 _ . 
ituation is some + the 2” rf \ hat Treasury Is Doing sales people employed in nearly 4,000 in- 
> 4ahlh ae i if aiti as 4 . 
when sort a f . iy " dependent stores in eight principal lines 
when the angry cowmen of Mon- lo Reopen Your Bank naiyt voce 1931, was $28.48 while the 
tana and Wyoming first saw the herds ‘i +1 5° 
; ‘ : —_ a. average for the sales force the 
of sheep and the settler and his family oe . gots = _— 
: ; sodagce A foes ce see \ 7 - . ~- stores at the same time was $21.61 A 
aeliaue 1 do Te ee ee New Conservation | oliey : Simple average showed a_ narrower 
unoisputed domain ’ ; d $9: 
: 4 — ° ‘ ° > sik spre givi ages 28.10 an 23.82 
In those days the guns talked first I orests: Land 4 | owe! spread. giving ae a en 
i L ay ul Uik ‘ < ie es v . 
but the march of civilization c a : 
os aed han ten te ay ay lies . : : Chain stores paid an average weekly 
top} : n g rome k rozen Bank Deposits: wage to all employes in March, 1929, of 
panies made their last stand behind 2 , aver: , 
eS . , ; Thawine Ti | $20.60, while the average in January, 
fences. Here they were defeated again, lawing nem Out 1931, was $20.48. The average weekly 
for construction of “illegal enclosures” A wages reported for chain-store man- 
became a criminal as wen as a civil of- \ . Pl: E | agers for the same periods were $46.91 
fense by the Act of Feb. 25 1885 The 5 ew ans to sx pant and $44.57, respectively The average 
the bat wa ransferred to the court Purchasing Power weekly wages of supervisors of chain 
ihe cattlemen were as dogged and a stores were $76.75 and $78.41, respec- 
mined as in the more primitive tively, for the two periods 
7} t again ther ‘ hii For Pages See Re P - 
g b iin they lost. Public ag aders These facts are shown in a report of 


Summary on Page 10 , ‘ : 
‘ e he Federal Trade Commission to the 


‘ontinued n Page : ‘olumn 3 | 5 l 
Continued ¢ Page 2, Column 3.) | Senate. The report is the 18th made by 











tate traffic in guns, and coridnation and space, a model penal system and ap- colonization which will be done in con-| 


OLD H. 1T S REM. 4DE 
AND SOLD AS NEW 
Federal Trade Commission 


Orders Nine Firms to Stop 
Mlegal Practice es 


T Ils THE invariable custom of eet 


when buying hats to ask for a “hat 
and never to ask for a “new hat’- aa 
often they unknowingly purchase made- 
over headgeat 
A dozen men, selected at random and 


representing that many walks of life, tes- | 


tified before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion recently that they did not know 
there was such a business as the making 
over of worn and discarded hats Rep- 
resentatives of large chain store organi- 
zations selling s said they did not 
know of a singk tance where a man 
buying a hat had asked for a “new hat 
Selling as new hats men’s old, worn 
used and discarded fur felt hats which 








have been cleaned and fitted with ne w | 


ribbons, sweat bands and linings is pro- 


hibited, the Commission explained, unless ; 


there is stamped or attached to each hat 
in a conspicuous place words clearly in- 
dicating that they are not new but are 


{Continued on Page 5, Column1.] 
Shirt-manufacturing 
On Low Pay Basis as 

Small-town Industry 





Tendency to Move From Big 
Cities Aseribed to Avail- | 
ability of Cheap Labor 


And Reduced Rentals 


The = shirt-manufacturing industry & 
showing a decided tendency to move trom 
big cities into small country towns and 
rural districts, partly to escape labor 
troubles, partly to seek cheaper labor 
and partly to take advantage of lowe! 
rents and even rent-free buildingse ol- 
lferea by chambers of commerce 
| Half of the workers in the shirt in- 
{dustry. during a busy week in the ear 
Summer of this vear. earned less than 
$7.46 each The highest median rong 
ings were found in New York, where 
was paid, and the lowest in her san 
$5.59 

Maximum and Minimum Pay 

More than one-third of 18,000 women 
workers studied by the Department 0: 
Labor in the first of a series of surveys | 
in ccoperation with State and industrial 
groups were found to have earned less 


than $6 a week, and only 10 per ceni/}/ 


earned as much as $12 

The survey covered nine of the princi- 
pal shirt-manufacturing States—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey 
Missouri and Indiana It was made by 
representaiives of the Women's Bureau 
Buresu of Labor Statistics, Conciliation 
Service and the Children’s Bureau, with 
he aid of the several State labor depart- 

i A report of the sury was made 





Tabor. Frances Perkins 
Cheap Labor and Small Rent 

“Tnat the cheap labor factor has bee 
important the report says is indicated 
by the fact that the median weekly earn- 
ing found in these country districts ay 
eraged just about half those paid in the 
towns and large cities, and that median 
earnings in New York were $9 and in 
Pennsylvania $6.10 Of the 129 piant 
studied. 55 were located in large cities 
ind 74 were scattered through smalle 
cilies. towns, and isolated rural sections 
“That the earnings diminish with the 


size of the community is shown conclu. | 


ively by the fact that half of the women 
vorkers in rural places earned less than 
$4.30 a week; in places where the popu 
lation ranged from 2.500 to 10,000, hal! 
earned less than $5.50 
Median City Wages 

“Ir towns with 10,000 to 50,000 aye 
iation carnings averaged $7.90 and 
cities over 50,000 the median weekly wag 
was $8.20 

Pennsylvania and Connecticui 
only States in which child her i 
tensively used, it was found, althou 
women of all ages are employed in tii 
indus tr In the Middle West the work 


‘ers are mostly young women, many of 


then married; in New York, Maryland 
and Delaware many older women art 


founda some of whom have worked in the!’ 


shirt factories for more than 30 yea 


Insuring Bank Deposits: Lower Level of Wages ™ Chain Stores 


= Commission on its chain-store in- 
vestigation conducted under authority of 
a resolution ‘S. Res. 224) adopted by 
the Senate at the first session of the 
70th Congress 

“Comparable data on chain stores and 
‘independent’ dealer wages for full-time 
store selling employes,” the report said 
“are available for the following eight 
kinds of business: Grocery, grocery and 
meat drug tobacco, ready-to-weat 
hoes, hardware and ‘bined = dry 
goods, dry goods and apparel, and gen- 
eral merchandise 

“The weighted average weekly wag 
of 3,933 independent store selling em- 
ployes in these eight kinds of business 
for the week ended Jan. 10, 1931, was 
$28.48, as compared with $21.61 for 107,- 
035 chain-store selling employes 

A simple average of the eight lines ot 
business shows a narrower spread be- 
tween the two figures ($28.10 for inde 
pendents and $23.82 for chains. respec- 
tively’, but leaves the same distinct con- 
clusion, namely, that, for the period 
studied, the independents paid their 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


as of July 23 by the Secretary ol 


F ederal Program 
Is Ciena 
On Buying Power 


Steps Taken to Check Wide 
| Breaks in the ¢ ‘ommodity 
Market; Less Interest 

In Stock Prices 


‘Pitiless Publicity 
For Grain Raiders 


Conference of Grain Trade Is 
Called to Consider Action ' 
To Assure Fair Prices 
For the Farmer 


The wide break in speculative markets 
both in farm commodities and in stocks 
and bonds, during the past week, raised 
the immediate question whether or not “a 
monkey wrench” had been thrown into the 
machine being built in Washington to 
guide industrial and agricultural recovery. 

Assurance Was quickly forthcoming from 
the highest quarters that market actions 
were not to be interpreted as a measure 
of progress or lack of progress in the ate 
tempt to solve the country’s problems 
through the use of emergency powers 
evanted by the last session of Congress. 

Foolish Speculation 

Rather President Roosevelt was said to 
{cel that if there are enough silly people 

the world to bid up stocks far beyond 
their immediate value, judged by earnings, 
then these people are very apt to lose 
money. The same feeling exists with re- 
gard to commodity markets, in which 
prices had recently been making sensa- 
} tional gains 

The definite expression was forthcom- 
jing that highest officials regard the stock 
}market situation as not imperiling busis 
ness recovery. There is a different feel 
| about the action of grain markets i 
in this field the Government is pr 1 
lta utilize pitiless publicity to deak / 
any attempted large scale market ré “ 
} Instead of concentrating attention 
the action of speculative markets, Presi 
} dent Roosevelt is more interested in th 
jresponse of industry to his plans for ade 
‘ustment of hours of labor and of wees. 
| Industry Cooperating 
In this field he believes that the situa- 

{tion is coming along very well. Excellent 
{cooperation is being received without ex- q 
ception from all industries | 
| A conference of representtives of the 
lf rain trade was called by the Agricultural j 
Adjustment Administration to meet at 10 
la. m., July 24. Steps to assure fair and 
stable prices for the farmer will be con- 
jsidered. All branches of the trade have 
been asked to aitend and the farmers as 
well as rail interests will be represented. 

All of the force of the Government is 
jbeing concentrated on the problem of 
| bringing about an ealry sharp increase in 
purchasing power, so that people will 
have the money with which to buy those 
products which industry is turning out on 
an increasing scale 
Success or failure of the whole program 
jadmittedly will depend on the speed with 
|}which money is placed in the hands of 
the people through better agricultural 
prices, through increased employment, an¢e 
{through higher wages for those alread: 
employed 


| Just Making a Start 


The President regards the applicatior 
of the general code of fair practice, whict 
all employers are to be asked to adhere 
to. as just a start. It is designed to bring 
jp purchasing power in every industry and 
lin every section of the country at the 
same time 
While this drive for a wider distribu- 
tion of wealth is going on in the cities, at- 
tention will be directed simultaneously to 
ihe agricultural population President 
Roosevelt feels that during the past two 
months farm purchasing power has come 


Continued on Page 15, Column 1.] 


Child Labor Passing 
In Industry—— 








Control of Young Workers in 
| Cotton and Beet Fields Re- 
mains as State Problem 


Than in Independent Establishments : a oy -~ worked in mill or factory 


‘ 
,Child labor in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country, by agreement of em- 
plovers, is to become a thing of the past 
Every important code submitted to the 
National Industrial Recovery Administra- 
tion tor consideration. specifies that no 
r shall the child under 16 years of 
In his “reemployment agreement” or i 


blanket code for industry. President 
Roosev 1as included as the first require- 
ment that, after Aug. 31, 1933. no person 
under 16 may be emvloyed. except that, 
in other than manutacturing industries, 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 
may be emploved for three hours per day 
outside of school hours 

So significant did President Roosevelt 
consider this phase of the present indus- 
trial reorganization that he said, in ap- 
proving the code of fair practice for the 

e industry 

“Child labor in this industry is here 
ibolished. After vears of fruitless effort 
ind discussion, this ancient atrocity went 
out in a day, because this law permits em- 
ployers to do by agreement that which 
none of them could do separately and live 

‘in competition.” 

While industry is moving to take chil- 
dren out of employment, agriculture, ace 
cording to Department of Labor reports, 
ontinue? td absorb large numbers of boys 
and girls under 16 

The latet census report. that of 1930, 
howed 607,188 workers between the ages 
of 10 and 15 in industry and agriculture. 





LContinued on Page 9, Column 3.) 
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Proof That Beer 
Is Not Intoxicant 


Valid in Kansas 





Evidence of Noninebriating 
Quality of 3.2 per cent 
Product Acceptable Un- 
der State Bone Dry Law 


Topeka, Kans.—Beer is presumed to be 
intoxicating under the Kansas “bone dry’ 
law, but a person charged with selling it 
may offer evidence to prove in fact 
it is not intoxicating 

This was the decision of 
preme Court in the fi 
the court since the enactment 


that 


the State Su- 
ase before 
ot beer 


rst test 


leg- 


is!ation by Congress. The court remanded 
for a new trial the case of two defend- 
ants who had been enjoined from selling 
3.2 per cent beer 


Point in Issue 
The court held that the question whethe1 
the beer is intoxicating, and therefore in 
violation of the State's liquor laws, is one 


o! fact for the judge or jury hearing the 
case to decide. It was specifically pointed 
out, however, that the opinion is not to 


be construed as a holding that 3.2 per cent 
beer may be sold in Kansas 

“A malt beverage commonly known as 
id the syllabus of the opinion by 
William A. Smith, in which all 
the court concurred, “is pre- 
sumed to be intoxicating. but this pre- 
sumption may be met with evidence on 
the part of the one charged with selling 
it that it is not intoxicating as a matter 
of fact 


beer,”’ sa 
Justice 
members of 


Question One of Fact 

“The question whether a malt beverage 
containing about 3 per cent of alcohol is 
iatoxicating is one of fact for the trial 
court.” 

The opinion included an extended dis- 
cussion of liquor legislation in Kansas, and 
ecncluded as follows: 

“We have concluded after an examina- 
tion of the authorities here cited, an ex- 
amination that has taken us through the 
history of prohibition in this State, that 
what the Legislature had in mind when 
it started in to regulate dram shops in 
1868, and when it passed the Act of 1881 
was the regulation and later ihe prohibi- 
tien of traffic in liquer that was intoxi- 
cating as a matter of fact. Many cases 
have been cited where it has been held 
that beer was presumed to be intoxicat- 
ing, but never one that has held that this 
presumption could not be contradicted by 
evidence. 

Survey of Kansas Law 

“Throughout the years this hes been the 
law as announced by this court. It has 
seen that the question was squarely passed 
en by this court when it held that instruc- 
tions which took this question from the 
jury were erroneous. 

“Had the Legislature been dissatisfied 
with that interpretation of the statute it 


cculd have been changed before this. The 
matter could have been settled by the 
Legislature providing just what per cent 


of alcoholic content would have rendered 
a beverage intoxicating. The Legislature 
cculd easily have provided that any malt 
liquor should not be sold, regardless of 
whether it was intoxicating. Neither has 
been done.” 


Florida Convention 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Delegates to a State 
convention to act on the question of re- 
pealing the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution will be elected in 
Fiorida Oct. 10, and the convention will 
be held Nov. 14. This is in accordance 
with a proclamation issued by Governor 
Sholtz. 


South Carolina to Act 
Columbia, S. C.—A special session of the 
Legislature, to convene July %1, has been 
called by Governor Berry, principally to 
ccnsider legislation to legalize beer. 
Oklahoma Convention 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Governor Murray 
bas signed a bill providing for the election 
of delegates to a State convention to act 
er the proposed repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The election date will be 
fixed by the Governor, but must be after 
Dec 


LIQUOR STATUTES: 
EFFECT OF REPEAL 


Dry Laws Would Be Void, Says 
Attorney General 


. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
at which the decision of these States on 
repeal will be recorded. Twenty States 
have now elected delegates; of this total 
13 have already held their conventions 
and approved the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment. 

When Postmaster General Farley made 
his prediction about repeal by Christmas, 
he had just returned from a tour of 
Southern States where voting on repeal 
began last week. The Postmaster General 
explained that he called at the White 
House to tell the President of his ob- 
servations on his trip 

Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
will be complete when the 36th State rati- 
fies the Twenty-first Amendment, Attorney 
General Cummings explained. Proclama- 
tion of the new amendment by the Depart- 
ment of State is not necessary to complete 
repeal. 

The Volstead Act and all similar laws 
based on the Eighteenth Amendment will 
become void upon ratification of the 
Twenty-first Amendment without any sup- 
plementary legislation, acording to the 
Attorney General. The legal situation will 
revert to its preprohibition condition, he 
said. 

Plans for the merging of the Bureau of 
Prohibition with the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, a move authorized in the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order on reorganiza- 
tion, are being completed, the Attorney 
General said. The prohibition force will 
become a “diminishing unit,” he explained 
charged only with protecting dry States 
and preventing sales of tax-free liquors. 


Alcohol as Motor Fuel 
Under Senate Inquiry 





Practicability of use of domestic alcohol 
in motor fuel will be investigated by a 
Senate Finance subcommittee headed by 
Senator Clark (‘Dem.), of Missouri. Hear- 
ings will begin in November in Washing- 
ton. The subcommittee is to report rec- 
ommendations to the full Committee when 
Congress assembles in January 


The subcommittee consists of Senator 
Clark, chairman, and Senators Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, Gore ‘Dem.), of Okla- 


homa, La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
and Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut. 
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| B LANKET CODE FOR BL 
| ness of all kinds, Preside 


| on the Nation to raise wages 
ot workers of all classes. 
artisan in this new effort 


The plan is embraced in a 


a minimum wage of 40 cents 
workers and a minimum wage 


asked. 


beyond those of July 1 more 


signing the blanket code. 


thus far drawn, is abolished 


ministrator Johnson. 





part by signing. 


times, and the establishments 


market situation. The re 
ment in securities and the col 
ment leave the 


people are unwise enough to 
apt to lose their money and 
ket. 
both commodity and security 


1igh and a wholesome decline 


has been adopted, steps have |} 


bushels. 


under the Agricultural Act. 


by the recovery program. 


scribed as a “vital coordinat 
Emergency Relief 
States Employment Service. 


a7 
me 


* 

ISINESS. 
operation of a voluntary 
nt Roosevelt has called 


The white-collar and mer- 
cantile employe is coupled with the laborer and the 


through higher purchasing power for the masses. 


by the President and promulgated by the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration July 21. 
to be effective until Dec. 1, or until special codes have 
been approved for specific industries. 
code asks all employers to pledge a 35-hour week and 


» 40-hour week for the so-called “white collar” class. 
For those now receiving more than the stipulated 
minimum pay an upward revision of pay scales is 
Producers would pledge not to raise prices 


sary to meet increased cost of production, and the 
public in turn is asked to patronize establishments 
Child labor, already elimi- 
nated in most of the important fair trade agreements 
. except that children 
between 14 and 16 may be e 
than three hours a day and in the day time. 

The agreement is purely voluntary. 
force here except conscience and opinion,” says Ad- 
The code is to be sent to every 
employer in the land preceded by a message signed 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt,” declaring the plan depends 
wholly on united action and asking them to do their 
Publie opinion is to be aroused by 
a publicity campaign, already 
that by which the Liberty Loan was put over in war 


to factories, will be given display insignia. 


‘OCK AND GRAIN SPECULATION. 
from Washington is contemplated in the 


Administration 
President does not feel that stock exchange happen- 
ings imperil business recovery. 


portance is attached to fluctuations in the stock mar- 
The feeling in Administration circles 


While a hands-off attitude toward the stock market 


speculative movement in grains. 
Secretary of Agriculture has restored the require- 
ment, suspended last October, that grain exchanges 
must report daily to the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion all long and short accounts in excess of 500,000 
On top of this a national conference of rep- 
resentatives of grain exchanges, elevators and other 
grain-handling groups was called by the Farm Adjust- 
ment Administrator to meet in Washington July 24. 
The conference will consider what steps can be taken 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act to maintain 
fair and stable grain prices for the farmer. 
no indication of the Government’s program at this 
meeting has been given, Secretary Wallace has warned 
that if the grain market is not stabilized he is pre- 
pared to apply the drastic licensing powers given him 


emergency reemployment service has been set 
up by the Federal Government to place hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed on jobs created 
Directors have been named 
in each State for the new organization, which is de- 


* * 
Prem RELIEF ROLLS TO PAY ROLLS. 


Administr 
These two agencies will 
combine their efforts to place as many men as possible 
back to work at once and thus transfer them from 
the relief rolls to pay rolls. The Relief Administrator 
is confident that the new plan will restore a large 
number of those now receiving public aid to a self- 
supporting status and in a measure lessen the heavy 
demand on Federal relief funds. 


* 


Through the 
blanket code for busi- 


and shorten the hours 


to restore prosperity 


blanket code approved 
It is 
The blanket 


an hour for industrial 
of from $12 to $15 for 


than is actually neces- 


mployed for not more 


e 
“There is no 
dence. 


, ous ties. 
organized, similar to 


of signers, from shops 


No action 
stock 
move- 
move- 

The 


cent speculative 
lapse of the bull 
undisturbed. 


His view is:that if 
bid up stocks they are 
he thinks undue im- 


that 
prices were going too 
is not unwelcome. 


1s 


yeen taken to check the 
As a first move the 


While 


An 


lidity. 


ing link” between the 
ation and the United 


duction. 


a year. 


C MPAIGN AGAINST CRIME. 


veloped if the 
ganized crime is to succeed. 
to enforce 


by Washhhgton. 


REPARING FOR REPEAL. 
acts to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
question of an adequate liquor supply in event 

of an early end to national prohibition is engaging 
the attention of Federal officials. 
limited to about a million gallons a year for medicinal 
purposes, and aged whisky stocks of the country are 
placed at about six million gallons. 
enough to fill medicinal demands under the recently 
liberalized regulations. 

It is known that very large stocks of whisky, brandy 
and wines are being held abroad ready for shipment 
when the thirty-sixth State has been added to the 
repeal column and their importation and sale becomes 
The formality of official proclama- 
tion of ratification of a Constitutional amendment has 
been held by the courts as not necessary to its va- 


legally possible. 








INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


In announcing the formation of the emergency re- 
employment service and its policies, Secretary Per- 
kins said work opportunities will be equitably distrib- 
uted among the qualified unemployed and not among 
those who wish to change one job for another, and 
that the migration of labor in quest of work to the 
vicinities of projects should be avoided. 
will be selected from lists submitted by designated 
employment agencies, but the Secretary made it clear 
that highly skilled and organized labor is not to be 
required to register at reemployment agencies, but 
will be recruited in the customary ways. 

As it is purely an emergency organization, the 
reemployment service will last for only five months, 
and Secretary Perkins has directed that the staffs 
of the placement offices to be opened throughout the 
States must be selected from the locally unemployed. 


* 


eral Cummings believes that a new American 
psychology toward law enforcement must be de- 
yovernment’s effort to suppress or- 
He feels that attempts 
unpopular laws” in recent years have built 
up a resistance to law enforcement agencies that must 
be overcome to bring public cooperation to the assist- 
ance of the authorities in the new drive against rack- 
eteers, kidnapers, and gangdom generally. 

The Department of Justice finds it hard to get evi- 
“Witnesses disappear; they forget, and they 
are terrorized,” remarks Mr. Cummings, and people 
do not want to be drawn into the crime situation. 
contrasts this attitude with the British sense of re- 
sponsibility in supplying information to the authori- 
The Attorney General appeals to the public for 
support and cooperation in the Government’s effort 
to put an end to organized lawlessness. 

The Department of Justice is making a scientific 
approach to the whole problem. A new office—that 
of special assistant to the Attorney General—has 
been created to direct the campaign, which has be- 
hind it the full force of the Federal authority. 
while a special Senate Committee, created at the last 
session of Congress, is quietly pursuing its investiga- 
tions into racketeering in its various forms, with a 
view to presenting curative and preventive legislation. 

Senator Copeland, who heads the committee, sug- 
gests an American organization like’ the British Scot- 
land Yard might be effective. 
tion of Federal and State authority that might be 
involved, his thought is that the central organization 
would have a representative from each State as a 
dollar-a-year man, while his full salary would be met 
The Attorney General believes that 
one important step in any legislation against crime 
would be laws to effectively prevent the possession of 
deadly weapons. 


~ * 


Liquor interests and the chief of the Prohibition 
Bureau have urged liberalization of the existing regu- 
lations in order to meet the anticipated situation and 
as a protection to the American product against for- 
eign importations, but the Treasury is understood to 
feel that it cannot act in the matter until the Twenty- 
first Amendment becomes operative. 
rymple, of the Prohibition Bureau, favors immediate 
licensing of distilleries and wineries for bonded pro- 
Just before prohibition, in 1917, domestic 
consumption of liquor was nearly 168,000,000 gallons 


All the old Federal liquor laws existing before pro- 








Return of Horses 
L_ T'9 Farm Work — 





Replacing Machinery, Owing to 

Farmers’ Inability to Pay 
for Maintenance 

back 


and mules to 


their rural popularity in 
scattered throughout the country as the 
result of the financial depression. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a 
survey just made public, says a shortage 
of horse power—meaning horses and mules 

on farms in many States is causing hard- 
ship to farmers who, because of the finan- 
cial situation, are unable to pay for re- 
placements, repairs, and fuel for motor 
nachinery and are being forced to depend 
more and more upon animal power for 
farm work. 

As a result, the prices of horses and 
mlues declined less during the past three 
years than the prices of major farm com- 
modities. These work animals, as shown 
by the latest official figures, are command 
ing the highest premiums in prices than 
ui many years past 

The survey on “the horse power prob- 
lem,” pointing out the decline in number 
ot horses on farms for 15 years and the 
Cecline in number of mules for eight years 
indicates the average age of horses on the 
farms of this country 12 years and 
mules average 10 years 

At the same time, the survey shows that 

here is an increase of nearly 45 per cent 

the number of tractors on the farms 
since’ 1927. There are now reported 42 
tractors for every 100 farms in the coun- 
, try, against 29 six years ago. 


Horses are coming 


own in areas 


is 





REMOVAL OF ILLEGAL FENCES 
ON WESTERN GRAZING AREAS, 


Better Days for the Cowboy 


in Sight When Regions Are 


Opened to the Public for Cattle Grazing 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


‘eeling, indeed, ran high and at least one 
a governorship in the conflict 
He was a large cattle owner and a wel!- 
|known figure, and Grover Cleveland se- 
lecced him as Governor of Wyoming, then 
a Territory. But as soon as it was re- 
vealed that he was, quite literally, “on 
the wrong side of the fence,” the Presi- 
dent withdrew the nomination. 

By the time the public lands in the 
North were cleared of illegal barriers the 
problem developed in the Southwest and 
in 1917 action was still under way. But 
it was suspended as a war measure, for 
fences save manpower aNd the cowboys 
along with the rest of the able-bodied 
Americans were needed elsewhere. When 
the war was over, action, normally, would 
have been resumed, but was ordered sus- 
pended by Secretary of the Interior Work. 

This was later modified to apply only to 
fences erected prior to June 3, 1925, which, 
as Secretary Ickes now points out in his 
statement, “permitted those who had vio- 
lated the law for years to go unpunished 
and to continue to have exclusive use of 
public land.” Secretary Wilbur con- 


man lost 


tinued the policy of his predecessor and no | 


instructions to the were issued 
until now. 

Into the few Nnes which the Secretary 
addresses to Louis R. Glavis, who, as Di- 
rector of Investigations in the Department 
of the Interior, has seen many a mile of 


j unlawful wire stripped from its posts, is 


contrary 


——— | 


packed an undertaking of no little signifi- 
cance. The memorandum concludes: 

“You will accordingly direct the Acting 
Special Agent in Charge’at Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., to take action in accordance with 
the regulation looking to the removal of 
all illegal fences in these States.” 

This means that when a generous period 
of grace has expired the owners of the 
great herds which have been safely grazing 
in their thousand-acre enclosures must 
suddenly be surrounded with human 
fences to replace those which the law says 
must go. It means that more spurs will 
jingle and more lariats swing. 

They Were Unmolested 

This picture, welcome as it is to those 
who lament the passing of the colorful 
West. does not tell the whole story. It 
does not indicate the mood of the cattie| 
interests. They have gone for a long time 
unmolested : 

While there is no possibility of another , 
cavalcade such as invaded the western 
plains, incidents have occurred that indi- 
cate that perhaps some scenes in the 
draraa of frontier days may be reenacted. 
Within a comparatively few years an 13- 
cident took place that had in it the mak- 
ing cf a tragedy. One of the companies 
had built a windmill and tanks at a wa‘: 
hole. One day a settler appeared, worked 
a claim and filed on it before it was 
ized what he had done. When the cattic 
pecple woke up they found that their 


real- 


Local labor 


Attorney Gen- 


To overcome the ques- 


As State after State 


Distillation is now 


This is hardly 


Director Dal- 


« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TOD 


Blanket Code for Business---Relief Rolls and Pay Rolls---Stock and Grain Speculation---Suppressing 
Organized Crime---Preparing for Repeal---More Men at Work 


* 


trial codes is seen by 
increase. 


figures of a year ago. 
He 


June. 


they were in 1926. 


is to be restored. 


Mean- 


for cattle herding. 


fiction, often founded 


* 


hibition are still on the statute books and would again 
become operative with repeal, so no immediate new | 
legislation would be required. It is believed, however, 
that Congress probably will consider some changes in 

the laws relating to taxation and import duties. 


* * | 

ORE WORKERS GO ON 
M Perkins estimates that more than half a mil- | 
lion persons went back to work in June in | 
factories and the nonmanufacturing industries. | 
pay-roll increase was about $9,000,000 a week. Her 
estimate, based on the monthly report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, does not include gains in rail- 
roads, farms, and other industries. 
tory employment last month for the whole country 
was higher than in any other month for the last year 
and a quarter and was felt in practically every State. 
Eighty-nine industries are represented in the survey, 
divided into 14 groups, 
employment and pay rolls over the monthly interval. 
Miss Perkins points out, however, that while the 
rise is of “very great significance,” 
“low,” and much of the increased production is due 
to a demand for consumer’s goods to replace cloth- 
ing and other necessities which have fallen to a dead 
level in millions of homes. 
duction in certain lines to get in ahead of the indus- 


She points out that it is also true that 31 
of the industries reporting show no increase over their 


Iron and steel were the only industries which in- 
creased pay rolls in proportion to output in May and 
Shoes, for instance, rose to an almost new 
“high,” yet their pay rolls are still about half what 


Miss Perkins asserts that industry must invest in 
pay rolls as well as in equipment if purchasing power 


* * 
O PAID AGENTS FOR HOME LOANS. 
N managers appointed in nearly two-thirds of the 
States and the home loan system getting un- | 
der way, those in charge have warned applicants for 
loans that it is not necessary to employ paid agents 
or other emissaries in submitting their applications. 
In fact, they state, the employment of paid agents 
is contrary to the spirit and the letter of the law, and 
home owners do not require any outside assistance | 
in making loan applications. 
guide them and furnish all needed information. | 
None of the $200,000,000 of bonds which the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation is authorized to float has 
vet been issued, and no general offering is planned. 
When the time comes they will be put out in small 
quantities, widely distributed, so that at no time will 
they flood the bond market. | 
tion is directing its efforts to the relief of the dis- 
tressed small home owner as rapidly as possible, and 
for this purpose will use its authorized capital without 
recourse to the bonds. 


* * 
PENING THE GRAZING 
O of thousands, possibly millions, of acres of the 
public domain long fenced by the big cattle in- 
terests are to be thrown open for public grazing by | 
the Government’s order. | 
two immediate predecessors, Secretary Ickes has di- 
rected that all the illegal fencing in New Mexico and 
Arizona must come down, and orders to carry out his 
instructions were sent July 18 to the agent of the 
Interior Department in Santa Fe. 

The controversy over fencing of the public range 
is an old one in both Congress and the Department. 
In announcing the new policy Secretary Ickes quoted 
the law of Feb. 25, 1885, making the construction of 
such inclosures a criminal offense. 
in 1917 the Department decided to let the fences re- 
main as a war measure because of the shortage of men 
In 1925, he said, Secrefary Work 
suspended action against the illegal fencers, “thus 
permitting those who had violated the law for years 
to continue to go unpunished and to continue to have 
exclusive use of hundreds of acres of the public lands,” 
and this was reaffirmed by Secretary Wilbur in 1931. 

The fence wars of the early days, when the big cat- 
tlemen began to inclose the open range against the 
homesteader—has been the theme of much Wild West 


time when the six-shooter took precedence of the law. 
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equipment, instead of occupying land that 
belonged to an indifferent or benevolent 
Uncle Sam, stood squarely on privete 
property. The settler was within his lega! 
rights but he soon found his position was 
uncomfortable. In fact, when the Gov- 
ernment agent arrived on the scene it 
was not only uncomfortable but danger- 
ous. He was occupying a water trough 
which fortunately for him was lined with 
-ron. At a respectful distance was a ring 
of cattlemen and lead was flying both 
ways. The settler was a good shot, too 

Finally the agent persuaded the cattle- 
men to cease firing. He advanced with 
his handkerchief on a stick and his hea. 
in his mouth, for he had no assurance 
that the settler might not carelessly send 
a bullet his way. He managed to reach 
the settler safely, however, and afte: 
some parley arranged that he leave the 
Vicinity. 

That such incidents will be repeated is 
unlikely, but it is quite possible that the 
law will have to assert itself before the 
situation is righted. Meanwhile it has an 
important bearing on the pending bill for 
the leasing of public lands for grazing. 





Submerged Mountain Is 
Located in the Pacific 


A submerged mountain has been found 
in the Pacific by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. It lies about 52 miles southwest- 
ward from Point Sur in California, and 
rises from depths of approximately 2,000 
fathoms. The mountain runs in a north 
and south direction and if the ocean were 
to be drained it would show up as isolated 
mountain 7,500 feet in elevation. 

The discovery was made by the Survey 
ship “Guide” which is now engaged in 
hydrographic surveys off California. The 
position of the submerged peak was accu- 
rately determined by means of radio 
acoustic sound ranging from stations lo- 


;cated on the California coast. 


Immigration Visas Issued 
In May Totaled Only 560 


Reports from American consular officers 
in 21 countries to the Department of State 
show that only 560 immigration visas from 
those countries were issued in May. Of 
these 300 were to aliens entitled to prefer- 


- and 


Loeal Delivery 
As Defined for 
Drop-letter Rate 


Protests to Post Office De- 
partment on Restrictions 
Dividing Municipalities 
and Excluding Suburbs 


What is local delivery, as applied to the 
2-cent drop-letter rate? The Post Office 
Department defines it, on the basis of the 
intent of the law and of seitled procedure, 
3 restricted to a postal district which has 
its own separate post office and postal 
services. 

Many communities have requested the 
Postmaster General for a new interpreta- 
tion tnat will apply the drop-letter rate 
of 2 cents to letters addressed within the 
corporate limits of a municipailty and to 
its recognized suburbs, even when outside 
the corporate limits 

The position of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, as explained by the superintendent 
of classification, William C. Wood, is that 
it is without discretion to define local de- 


livery in any other way than that estab- 
liskec by the law and custom, and that 
such changes as may be desired in the 
epplication of the drop-letter rate must 


bc written into an amendment to the law 
to be given effect 
Complaints From Many Places 

Protests have been received in consider- 
able volume at the Post Office Department 
respecting the interpretation of the law 
vhich confines the drop-letter rate to a 
postal district and permits the 3-cent rate 
on letters to be charged on mail for deliv- 
ery in the same city where the city is 
civided into two or more postal districts 
to mail for delivery to suburbs of a 
city which are in separate postal districts. 
Nothing can be done about it, according 
to Superintendent Wood, while the law 
remalns as it is. 

“A drop letter is one addressed for de- 
livery from the office at which it is posted,” 
according to the technical definition of 
the Post Office Department, which is the 
basis for determining how the benefits of 
the 2-cent rate shall be restricted. In put- 
ing the law enacted June 16, 1933, into 
efiect the postal laws and regulations were 
amended under date of June 18, 1933, and 
postmasters directed to observe the fol- 
lcwing procedure: 

“Beginning July 1, 1933, postage on let- 
ters and other first-class matter (except 
postal cards and private mailing or post 
cards) mailed for local delivery at post 
offices having city or village letter-carrier 
ervice, or any post office for local 
delivery to patrons thereof on a rural or 
star route therefrom, or by patrons on a 
rural or star route for local delivery at 
the post office or on another rural or star 
route therefrom, shall be charged at the 
rate of 2 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof * * *” 

Situation in Greater New York 

Complaints against the restrictions of 
the drop-letter rate have been particularly 
vigorous from Greater New York City, Los 
Angeles, and Chicago. The 3-cent rate is 
imposed on letters mailed in one borough 
for delivery in any other of the five bore 
ougs of New York City, each of which has 
a separate post office and separate deliv- 
ery services. The situation is similar in 
Los Angeles. In Chicago the complaint is 
principally from the suburbs, which object 
to a 3-cent rate between the city and sub- 
urb, where the suburb has a separate pos- 
tai system of its own. 

The situation in Greater New York is 
explained by William Wirt Mills, vice prese 
ident of the Staten Island Civic League, 
in a letter of protest. Mr. Mills asks a 
n.ore liberal definition of the phrase “local 
delivery.” 

Staten Island is comprised in Richmond 
Borough, one of the five boroughs of 
Greater New York, and has an independ- 
ent post office with branches, Mr. Mills 
vrites. The post office known as “The 
New York Post Office,” he says, serves 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs. “Brook- 
lvn Post Office” serves that borough and 
part of Queens Borough; Queens Borough, 
he states, contains five independent post 
Offices, between which the 3-cent rate is 
required as letter postage. 

New Definition Is Asked 

Mr. Mills’ letter to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral reads: 

“We respectfully request an interpreta- 
tion by vou of ‘local delivery, a definition 
of ‘local area’ in which the ‘local 2-cent 
rate’ for first-class mail is effective. 

“A complicated situation would be sim- 
rlified and justice would be done the peo- 


at 
a 


ple of a number of cities if you were to 
rule that the ‘local area’ in which the 
2-cent rate applies is any city; that 


is, that the 2-cent rate prevails within the 
geographical area of any city, regardless 
of any accidental divisions of such city 
into two or more postal districts.” 

This is not the first time that the ques- 
tion has been raised. according to Super- 
interdent Wood. During the World War 
the problem arose. and was solved, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wood. in accordance with 
the procedure now put into effect. 


ence under the immigration laws. The 
maximum possible issue under the quotas 
would have been 14,838. This result, says 
the Department in making public the fig- 
ures, has been accomplished in the en- 
forcement of existing provisions of law in 
the light of present economic conditions, 
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Government Goes to the Employer 


To Rehire 22 Million Workers 





Acceptance of ‘Blanke 


U Code to Be Sought 


Through Nation-wide Campaign Which 
Will Reach Every Business 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


to 35 hours in any week as a maximum 
with eight hours in one day set as the 
limit. As production increased, this 35 
hour limit would be expected to force the 
absorption of new workers rather than to 
permit an increase in the hours worked 
by any individual. Wages for the shorter 
week by agreement would not be less than 
the amount now being paid. 

Among the Idle—The whole program 
is devoted to the problem of reemploy 
ment. The President says that this prob- 
lem can be solved to a decided degree by 
Labor Day of this year. That at least 
his expressed objective 

As farmers get purchasing power from 
this year’s crops, and as men are rehired, 
peop!: are expected to have more money 
with which to buy. When those taken 
back to work in cities buy and when farm- 
ers buy, they reduce supp'ies. That neces- 
Sitates replenishment by the merchants 
who must buy from producers. Thus, ac- 
cording to the theory. an expanding cycle 
of activity will definitely be set in motion 
Government officials estimate that 2,500.- 
000 workers can be put back to work im- 
mediately under the plan to be applied, 
with the earnings of these and of new 
men employed on public works expected 
to create a demand that will gradually 
solve the whole problem. 

Sacrifices Expected 
From Employers 

Among Employers. 

secrifice is expected of 


immediate 
employers ot 


Some 
all 


more than two person now operating in 
the country. ' 

They are asked to cut hours of labo 
and to raise minimum wages. This may 
mean increased payrolls and reduced 
profit. wherever there is a profit, or in- 
creased temporary loss, where there now 
is a loss 

Prospect of Revival. But in return, the 


employer is offered the prospect of a re- 
vival of general business in the country 
through a wider distribution of purchasing 


power, in which he would be expected to 
share within a short time President 
Roosevelt has said that he looks for 


profitable business operation again in the 
Fall, and he asks employers to forego the 
temptation to take advantage of rising 
prices to drain off high immediate profits 

Of course, employers have the right to 
refuse to sign the new blanket code. The 
whole movement except in the case of for- 
mal industrial codes for separate group 
is voluntary. 

However, those employers who do agree 
to do their part in the Natinal Aecovery 
administration, will be permitted to wear 
the insignia “N. R. A.” 


No Boycott Threat 


Meant in Plan 

Prospect of Boycotts. Also in the agree- 
ment, those adhering to the N. R. A. pro- 
gram pledge to “support and patronize 
those establishments which have signed 
the agreement. This imposes a means Oi 
self-discipline that may be strengthened 
by tde intensive drive to be waged to get 
the cooperation of the nation’s citizenry 
While there is no threat of a boycott 
against non-cooperating employers, there 
admittedly is the prospect for some of the 
effects of a boycott if the people show 
preference for N. R. A. establishments. 

The voluntary general code to be put 
into effect throughout the nation, does not 
supersede individual industrial codes now 
being negotiated after extensive hearings 

As explained by the Industrial Recovery 
Administration 

The employers part is 
all together to submit and scrupuously 
comply with agreements with the Presi- 
dent to shorten hours and raise wages and 
to cooperate with employes in peaceful ad- 
justinent of differences. 

“The employes’ part is to do their best 
on the job and to cooperate with N. R. A 
and employers in peaceful adjustment of 
differences. More can be done now for 
workers through this cooperation of 125,- 
000,000 people than can ever be done by 
discord and dispute.’ 


to ack al once ana 


Consumers Should Accept 
Expected Price Rises 

Among Consumers. There is the prospect 
of gradually rising prices. Consumers will 
be expected to accept these increases, if | 
they are reasonable, without resorting to} 
what has become known as a buyers’ strike. 

Higher wages and better distributed 
wages will be counted on to give the pub- 
lic the means with which to support a 
gradually increasing price level 

A special appeal is made by the National 
Recovery Administration for cooperation 
from women. It says 

“The public’s part—and especially the 
part of women who control the bulk of | 
buying—is to support all those employers 
and employes who do their parts to put 
breadwinners back to work.” 

Consumers are to find themselves the 
object of an intensive drive for support of 
the new program. They hold the power in 
the eyes of the Government, to make or | 
break the present plan for regimenting 
industry on a higher wage and shorter 
hour basis. 


Civic Bodies Asked 
To Help Campaign 


Education Drive—By telegraph. General 
Johnson has_ requested presidents of 
chambers of commerce in every city 
fo more than 10,000 in the United 
States to take the initiative in forming 
loca! campaign committees to carry on 
the urive for increased purchasing power 
Eventually the campaign will be or- 
ganized along State lines and carried 
down to individuals in every community 
of the country regardless of size 

This “campaign of education” which 
General Johnson said “will saturate the 
country with the dope on this thing,’ 
will be carried by varied channels, in- 
cluaing speakers both in public meetings 
and by radio, newspapers, display adver- 


tistug, posters and other devices. 

Each employer, on or after Aug. 1, who 
has signed may present a certificate of 
compliance and _ receive posters and 
badves. The agreements will be filed in| 
Wasnington and will also be posted in| 
the local post office. Consumers, on the | 


other hand, who wish to cooperate, may. 
after Aug. 1, go to authorized establish- 
ments which are to be designated later 
and sign a statement which is to read: 

“I will cooperate in reemployment by 
supporting and patronizing employers and 
workers who are members of the N. R. A 

Upon signing this agreement. consumers 
will be given an N. R. A. membership 
button 

The Recovery Administration will cre- 





ate State recovery boards of nine members 
in each State to give further supervision 
to the work and to coordinating the ef- 
forts of the local committees. It 
planned, the Recovery Administration an- 
nounced, to have a council, made up ot 
the heads of State labor, civic, trade and 
welfare associations to accompany each 
State board 

Patriotism.—No force will be used in 
the campaign “except conscience and 
opinion.” A bulletin issued in connection 
with the President's Reemployment 
Agreement forms declares: 

“This is a test of patriotism. It is the 
time to demonstrate the faith of our 
fathers and our belief in ourselves. We 
are a people of disciplined democracy to 
a self-control—sufficient to unite our pur- 


iS 


chasing power—our labor power—our 
management power to carry out this 
great national covenant with vigor, with 
determination but with the calm com- 


posure and fair play which should always 
mark the American way.” 
New Division Created 
To Direct the Drive 

The campaign of the National Recov- 
ery Administration is directly under the 
supervision of a newly-created division 
headed by Charles F. Horner of Kansas 
City, who directed the speakers’ bureau 
0: the United States Treasury during the 
Liberty Loan drives. Heading the organi- 
zation division Frank R. Wilson, who 
Was ector of publicity in three Liberty 
Loan campaigns Speakers for the Re- 
overy campaign are charge of Lou 
J. Alber of Cleveland, and newspape! 
publicity is being Lambert St 
Clair, who did similar work for the Treas- 

Departme the World Wai 

The telegram General Johnson 
Which launched recovery drive reads 
as follows 

Will you take the initiative immedi- 
ately in organizing a campaign commit- 
tee In your community to be composed of 


1S 





in 
ine 


handed by 





during 
from 
tne 


the Mayor, the official heads of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Clearing House 
Association, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Re- 


tail Merchanis’, Federation of Labor, Ad- 


vertising Club, Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Welfare Societies, Ministerial As- 
| sociation, Real Estate Association, and 
any other civic organization which in 


your judgment is representative of an im- 


portant element in the economic life of 
your community The function of this 
committee is to direct a campaign of ed- 


ucalion and organization which is to be a 
part of a national movement to speed the 
retul prosperity through the expan- 
sion of consumer purchasing power in ac- 
cordance with the principles set forth in 
the National Recovery Act I will com- 
municate with you covering the further 
this campaign upon receipt of 


n of 


teps in 
your reply 


Codes Now Submitted 
Total Over 200 


Trade Codes.—About 200 codes of fair 
competition for various industries have 
been submitted to the Recovery Adminis- 
tration, Gen. Johnson has just announced. 
Many of these codes, however, represent 
only portions of cetrain industries and 
others represent smaller industries 

The rayon, cotton thread; silk 
throwing industries were brought 
the cotton textile code as a result of ex- 
ecutive orders issued by President Roose- 
velt July 16 day previous to the ef- 
fective date of the cotton code. As a re 
sult, more than 700,000 people have gone 
to work assured of 40-hour week and 
minimum wages of $12 weekly in the 
South and $13 in the North. These indus- 
ries came under the cotton textile code 
under their own request 

In another executive order President 
Rousevelt required objecting business 
zroups within these industries to file pe- 
titions for an open hearing on their op- 
position to the code within 10 days, or 
be liable to the penalties of the Recovery 
Act 

A 
July 
the 


and 


the 
n 


order, also approved 
the 23 per cent of 
which did 


third executive 
16, provides that 
cotton textile industries 


under 


Rate Adjustment 
In Coastal Trade 


Shipping Board Says It May 
Suspend Some Charges 
Unless Aligned 


Conditions in the intercoastal shipping 
trade brought about by low rates by some 
of the carriers may cause the United 
States Shipping Board to suspend rates on 
some of the commodities involved. Such 
action was intimated in a statement issued 
by the Board July 22 which stated that all 
the carriers had been warned to bring their 
charges into line. The statement follows: 

Fer somc time past the United States 
Shipping Board has been gravely con- 
cerned in relation to conditions in the in- 
tercoastal trade which threaten the disor- 
ganization of that trade. These conditions, 
it is reported, are due to the charging of 
rates by certain of the 15 common carriers 
involved which are generally recognized 
as unfair for the service rendered. 

It was stated at the Shipping Board’s of- 
fices today that the Board contemplates 
suspension of rates on many of the com- 
modities which are indicated to have 
brought about the threatened disorganiza- 
tion in the trade, and that all of the car- 
riers have been warned to voluntarily place 
their rates in line with rates recognized as 
fair and reasonable. The taking by the 
Board of this suspension action is viewed 
as necessary and appropriate in the inter- 
est of effecting the purpose and intent of 
the Shipping Act and the Intercoastal Act 





not «ccept the approved cotton code that 
went into effect July 17 will be given 10 
days in which to petition for alterations 
in the code 

Progress Made.—Discussing the progress 
made under the National Recovery Act, 
General Johnson on July 19 stated. 
“I don’t want to do any crowing. This 
not the time for that. But prior to 
the passage of this law this country re- 
lied for its protection upon an absolute 
inhibition of concerted action by industry 
' “Tne war came along and showed how 
industry could get together It worked 
in tremendous way We were opposed 
to tne German nation in arms, the great- 
eutocracy the world has ever seen 
and vet within 18 months we created the 
greatest machine for destruction history 
has known 

“This was done 
And it was done 
cooperation 
“Precisely the same thing 
ing today Great groups of industries 
are permitted, under Government super- 
vision, to do things together that they 
coulc not do separately.” 


Emergency Is Compared 


To That of War Time 

General Johnson quoted Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis that: “This is not a war, but 
it 1s an emergency greater than war.” 
Ile aided 

“In physical and = material 
this us a hellish thing this country 
been through in these last few years 
are now marching through these 
gers.” 

General Johnson warned, however, that 
the rapid rise of retail prices ahead of 
consuming power might precipitate an- 
‘ther crisis 

There were 12,000,000 
worl: he said “Their 
sapped The Government's 
help them were sapped 

“This event that is going on now is 
more important than any in the coun- 
try’s history We are opening the door of 
opportunity for industries to come in and 
cooperate.” 

Recovery Administration Policy. — The 
Recovery Administration, General John- 
son stated, July 19, is attempting to bal- 
ance the points of view of its staff in 
every respect In response to a question 
as to the Administration's attitude toward 
labor and collective bargaining, General 
Johnson stated 

“We are trying in these hearings to get 
every point of view And in the organiza- 
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industry 
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by 
by 


is happen- 


suffering 
has 
We 
dan- 


out ol 
were 
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people 
resources 
resources 


tion accepted for deputy administrators 
we have tried to get every point of view 
and tried to get men that were able with 


respect to their points of view. and I think 
we pretty well succeeded 

“As to the relations of deputy adminis- 
trator to administrator, I attempted to 
subject them to six tests. And I don't 
mind telling you what they are. 

“The first one is: Is this man an indus- 
trial adept, such that when he is con- 
fronted with a question that comes up in 
front of him, he is a man who knows in- 
dustry, and whose business it is to nego- 
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BETWEEN WASHINGTON 
AND NEW YORK 


Largest Fleet of 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


WENTY-FIVE AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 

travel daily between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. There are thirteen trains 
on the Northbound trip, twelve on the Southbound 
trip. You can board one in each city practically every 
hour during the business day. 


This is the largest fleet of air-conditioned trains 
in the world. You will be perfectly comfortable 
throughout your trip—even in the hottest weather. 
In diners, parlor cars and coaches. 


And you also enjoy the added smoothness of elec- 


trical operation between Wilmington and New York. 








In addition, there 


All these trains are AIR-CONDITIONED 


From 
New York 


From 
Washington 
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STANDARD TIME 


are air-conditioned coaches, Pullmans or 


diners on Washington trains leaving New York at 12.30 A.M., 
1.30 P.M. and 4.30 P.M. and on New York trains leaving Wash- 
ington at 9 A.M. and 11A.M 
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ney ‘Local Consumer Organizations Most of Country 


As Check on Price-boosting Now Covered by 





| Homestead Loans Formation of Councils by City Buyers Suggested for 


Protection Against Profiteering 














President Directs Secretary 
Of Interior to Carry Out 
Special Provision of In- 
dustrial Recovery Act 


The President has placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, the administration of the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
providing for loans for the establishment 
of subsistence homesteads. The Act car- 
ried an appropriation $25,0000,000 fo: 
this means of distributing the overbalance 
of population. 

The Executive order, signed July 21, and 
made public July 22, follows 

Executive Order: By virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the Act of Con- 
gress. entitled “An Act to encourage na- 
tional industrial recovery, to foster fair 
competition, and to provide for the con- 
struction of certain useful public works 
and for other purposes,’ approved June 
16, 1933 (Public No. 67. 73d Congress), in 
order to effectuate the intent and purpose 
of the Congress as expressed in Section 
208 under Title II thereof, I hereby author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to exer- 
cise all the powers vested in me, for the 
purpose of administering all the provisions 
of Section 208 under Title II of said Act. 
including full authority to designate and 
appoint such agents, t« 
and agencies, and to make and promulgate 
such regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable (Signed 

FRANKLIN D 


of 


ROOSEVEL1I 


tiate with them, that he will not be lost: 


that he will not be less than an industrial 
adept. so that he won't have his pants 
traded off of him in that hearing—to 
make me ridiculous, because in every one 
of these hearings and codes it is my re- 
sponsibility 

“I must be sure that he has no special 
interest in the thing he dealing with 
Because I know that sooner or later that | 
there isn’t going to be all the applause | 
that there is about this thing now, but) 


that the air will be full of dead cats. 

“And when that time comes I want to 
have some fellow there that isn’t going to 
run. So it comes nearly to this, that 
when I choose men, I have to take men 
that I know, and know well, and know all 
about them 

“And it sometimes so happens that if 
the specifications pretty largely require in- 
dustrialists, I have to take men from in- 
dustry largely in the same manner, and 
because I have to entrust them with the 
responsibility that is mine 

Speaking further on the subject of labor, 
in reply to a question regarding the right 
of workers to go on strike against condi- 
tions set up by competitors to a code, Gen- 
eral Johnson said that labor always re- 
tains the right to bargain collectively and 
go on strike 

President Roosevelt issued exccutive 
order, July 16, making the appointment of 
General Johnson, Administrator of the 
Recovery Ac! permanent one, and au- 
thorizing him, subject to the general ap- 
proval of the Special Industrial Recovery 
Board, to appoint necessary personnel on 


an 


, a 


a permanent basis and fixing their com- | 


set up such boards | 





Consumers’ councils to be, organized by 
mayors of cities to protect the interests 
of the people who buy during the price- 
boosting of agricultural commodities have 
been suggested informally in discussions 
of consumers’ problems, Dr. Frederic 
Howe, Consumers Counsel in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, revealed 
July 21. 

The responsibility rests with the city 
heads in each case, and so far no steps 
have been taken in that direction. The 
Department of Agriculture’s program is 
primarily in the interest of increasing the 
purchasing power of the farmers, but the 
agricultural adjustment act also carries 
authority for looking after the interests 
of the millions of people affected by ad- 
vances in agricultural products. 

The Department of Justice is already 
investigating complaints from 39 cities in 
21 States and the District of Columbia 
that bread prices have increased more 
than is warranted by the new processing 
tax or any other factor. There also have 
been some scattered complaints of price 
fixing at the expense of the pocketbooks 
of the milk consumer 


Department of Agriculture 
Studies Price Movement 
| The Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
jare watching developments in cities in 
respect to both commodities. Where com- 
plaints indicate unfair price advances, the 
data is forwarded to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s staff at Washington 

The Department of Justice has under 
inquiry complaints from New York State 
that bakers and dealers in bread have 
joined in increased prices in a number of 
instances The Attorney General's 
sistants have been considering such com- 
plaints from a number of angles, namely, 
whether the alleged offenses, if any, 
| violate the anti-trust laws, the agricui- 
tural adjustment act or the industrial re- 
covery act, 


as- 


| cities, from which reports 
| have been received by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, averaged 
slightly less than one cent per pound loaf 


i prices in 32 


higher on July 13 as compared with June | 


15. Most bakers, he pointed out, appear 
to be maintaining fair price schedules. 
Twelve stores were visited in each of 
the 32 cities studied by the Department 
of Agriculture representatives and the in- 


quiry covered chain and independent re- | 


j tailers. This inquiry is the first of a 
‘series of periodic checks planned by the 
| Government to help protect consumers. 


| Movement of Prices 
‘In Various Communities 

Bakers in these 32 typical cities, in most 
cases, he declared, have kept within what 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A 
Wallace, has indicated would be a justi- 
fiable price advance. The results of this 
initial inquiry showed the retail price per 
pound loaf, the recent or probable changes 
in price, and the maximum and minimum 
price increases. Bakers in some cities 


change the weight of their loaves, instead 


Dr. Howe, on July 20, stated that bread | 


covered in the inquiry have decided to, 


of their prices, which variation is taken 
into account in the official calculations. 

The results, analyzed, showed retailers 
in one city added less than a cent; in 12 
cities they added 1 cent; in eight cities 
they added up to 1', cents, and in six 
other cities 2 cents. Bread prices in five 
cities had not changed. 

The 32 cities and their increases are: 
Louisville, Ky., 2 cents; St. Louis, 1 to 2 
cents in chain stores; Chicago, 1 cent in 


| chain stores, with loaves decreased from 


24 ounces to 20 ounces; Cincinnati, 1 cent 
in chain stores and 2 cents in others; 
Indianapolis, 's to 2 cents; Memphis, 
Tenn., l'2 to 2 cents; Milwaukee, 1 to 2 
cents; Baltimore, Md., *, to 1 cent; Bos- 
ton, Mass., chain stores none and 12 ounce 
loaf increased to 14 ounces, and other 
stores 11/3 cents and 24 ounce loaf de- 
creased to 20 ounces 

Buffalo, N. Y., 11/5 to 1.3 cents; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 13 cent increase on 623 
cent loaf and 24 ounce loaves decreased 
to 20-ounce loaves; Denver, 1's to 11/3 
cents increase 

Omaha, Nebr., 1 cent and and 24 
ounce loaves decreased to 20 ounces; Gal- 
veston, Tex., Los Angeles, Calif., Albany, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Portland, Oreg., 
New York City, and Toledo, Ohio, 1 cent 
each. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1 cent increase in 
unwrapped loaves; Nashville, Tenn., 2/3 
cent increase in chain stores and in other 
stores 45 to 113 cents’ increase; 
New Orleans, 11,3 cents: Sioux City, 
Iowa, 4/5 to 11/3 cents: Wichita, Kans., 
1 to 11/3 cents increase in chain stores; 
San Francisco, Calif., 1 cent in bakeries; 
and Seattle, Wash., increase anticipated. 

Forth Worth, Tex.. Kansas City, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Great Falls, Mont., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. none reported, but 
weights of loaves reduced in Oklahoma 
City 
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Complaints From Cities 
| Against Prices of Bread 

General increase of approximately 1 cent 
per loaf, Dr. Howe said, seems to be sanc- 
tioned when the ingredients are con- 
sidered. Notwithstanding this showing 
from the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Justice made public that 
complaints of bread prices have been re- 
ceived there affecting the following cities: 

Arkadelphia, Lincoln 
Ark.; Denver; Mystic and Plainville 
Conn.; Chicago; Midland, Muncie and 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Greenville and Win- 
| field, Kans.; Corydon, Ky.; Mansfield and 
Marksville, La.; Baltimore and Queen 
Anne, Md.; Boston; Jackson, Mich.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Lindsay, Mont.; Bismarck 
and Golden Valley, N. D.; Haddon Heights, 
| Ne J.; New York City, Syracuse, Hudson 
Jamestown and Rockville Centre, N. Y.; 
} Cincinnati, Fostoria, Marion and Spring- 
field, Ohio; Philadelphia and State Col- 
lege, Pa.; Brookings, S. D.; White River 
Junction, Vt.; Phoebus and Roanoke, Va 
and Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Howe said there have been substan- 
tial increases in the prices of meats to 
the consumer but that if it had not been 
for the chain stores, which were well 
stocked, the increases might have been 
much higher. He added that the De- 
‘partment is getting ready to inquire into 


and Texarkana, | 


Home Loan Plan 


Paid Agents Not Needed in 
Dealing With Government 
Corporation; Offices in 
More Than 40 States 


Local officers of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, new $2,200,000,000 organiza- 
tion for the relief of mortgage debtors, 
have now been established in all but about 
a half dozen States. 

As it continued during the week to 
select State managers and to plan the 
organizations which will be set up within 
each State, the Corporation also an- 
nounced that home owners seeking aid 
need not deal with the Corporation 
through paid agents. Such a practice is 
contrary to the spirit of the law, it was 
explained 

Spirit of the Act 

“It is not necessary,” the Corporation 
explained, “that applicants for loans under 
the ‘Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933,’ shall 
retain paid agents or other emissaries in 
submitting their applications for loans in 
the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
Instead, employment of such paid agents 
is contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
recently-approved act This act is for 
the relief of distressed home owners who 
are facing foreclosure and have found it 
impossible to refinance their properties 
through the customary channels of credit. 

“Home owners in financial distress, and 
with bona fide cases to present in their 
period of temporary emergency, do not. re- 
quire outside assistance in presenting 
their applications. Under the law pre- 
liminary appraisals of properties will be 
made without cost to the applicants. Such 
appraisals will be made by the regularly 
appointed appraisers of the Corporation, 

“A subsequent appraisal ‘if the applica- 
tion justifies further consideration), ex- 
amination of titles, etc., will be at nominal 
cost to the applicant and this latter will 
be included when the loan is passed.” 

New State Managers 

The following State managers have been 
anwounced this week by the Corporation 
with the cities which are to be their head- 
quarters yet to be announced: 

Connecticut, Peter M. Kennedy; Ver- 
mont, Clarence H. Pollard; Maine, F. H. 
DuBurd; and Louisiana, Paul D. Habans. 
Henry G. Benner has been selected State 
manager for Ohio and will establish his 
headquarters at Columbus. 

The Corporation also announced that 
it would set up branch offices in New 
Jersey at Newark, Jersey City and Cam- 
den. 


other food prices in addition to bread, 
meat and milk. 

Regulation of milk prices is being 
sought through marketing agreements in 


the different milkshed areas. Various 
groups are being conferred with along 
this line 

Dr. Clyde L. King, University of Penn- 


sylvania, chairman of the Public Utility 
Commission of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the dairy division of the 
agricultural adjustment administration 
and is already functioning in the milk 
situation. He was milk commissioner for 
the eastern States under the Federal 
Food Administration 15 years ago. 














pensation. 
) . 
TO PEOPLE WHO WANT SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 

There are some things we refuse to do to sell a car. We like sales, 
but fair-dealing and the confidence of our customers are desirable, too. 

For one thing, we refuse to poison anyone's mind against another make 
of car. We know what our car is and what it will do, and we are ready 
to tell you about that. But to imply defects in another car 1s not 
our business. 

We have done our utmost to encourage intelligent buying of motor cars” 
by showing purchasers how to protect their own interests. All that a good 
producer asks is a customer who knows quality when he sees it. 
intelligent purchaser will speedily conclude that only a bad product 
requires bad sales methods. 

: We refuse, also, to adopt the role of tricky trader-—that is, pre- 
tending to offer you a larger trade-in allowance, and taking it away ren 
you in some other way. Ford trade-in values are high, but we do not make 
fictitious allowances in order to get a sale which may be otherwise ' 
disadvantageous to the buyer. Our dealers take used cars upon a system 
of values, not by haggling or barter. . 

In this world no one gets something for nothing, although there = 
many ways of making people think that they do. The sure way to get value 
for value is, first, by being yourself willing to deal on that basis, 
and second, by dealing with a concern that has no other policy. - 

We refuse to keep dinning in your ears that the Ford V-8 ee est, 
most economical, lowest-priced car. That is claimed for severa cars. P 
Obviously it cannot be true of all. There comes 4 point where ae an 
adjectives and all advertising hysteria disappears in its own fog. er- 
sonally, I prefer facts. 

We say the new Ford V-8 is the best car we have made. 

We say that our 8-cylinder car is as economical to operate as any 
lower number of cylinders. 

We say that we have always been known as the makers of good cars or 
that the many good, well-balanced qualities of our present car places i 
at the head of our line to date. -_ ; . 

Anyone wishing to do business with us on these principles will find 
our word and the quality of our product to be A-1. What we say about 
economy, operation and durability will stand good anywhere. 

July 17th, 19335 omy ok 
2 ° 
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| Question as to Which Is Proper 


Studies of Palatable Qualities of Animal Food and of Best Way to Name Raised by New Jersey's 
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¥air Price to Pay for Bread 
And Cotton Textiles on 
Basis of Production Cost 
Of Wheat and Cotton 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


C= of my duties under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration Act is to 
nake public such information as I deem 
necessary concerning the effect of the 
processing tax upon prices to consumers, 
and to state the relation in previous 
periods between prices paid to the pro- 
ducers and prices paid to consumers. 

In conformity with this duty it is not 
necessary to hound any group about the 
prices charged, or to hold up for public 
persecution men who, when all the facts 
are known, are being perfectly fair. It 
is foreign to the spirit of the new legis- 
lation to create fresh injustices simply be- 
cause the old ones have not yet wholly 
disappeared 

Justice On Basis of Evidence 
It ought to be possible for us to ad- 








facts we are required to present so that 
they will register on men’s minds rather 
than their emotions. 

It has been my duty to disseminate in- 
formation on bread prices and wheat 
prices, and particularly to estimate the 
effect of the 30-cent processing wheat tax 
on the price the consumer pays for bread 
This part of my duty is very simply car- 
ried out. 





A tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat 
means an increase in bread costs of 
slightly less than ‘2 cent per pound loaf 
In fairness to the baker, however, it 
should be stated that the rapid rise im 
wheat prices during the past two months 
accounts for an increase of another half 


cent in the cost of bread 


Fairness of 8-cent Loaf 

Moreover, there has been an increase 
in the cost of sugar, dried milk, and the 
other ingredients which go into bread, suf- 
ficient to account for as much as one- 
fifth of a cent per pound loaf. It would 
seem fair, therefore, to say that the pound 
loaf which sold for 6'2 cents in May, 
might properly sell now for about 8 cents, | 
so far as the ingredients are concerned. 

We have received many complaints dur- 
ing the past week on bread price increases 
of 3 or more cents per pound. These are | 
being investigated. The American Bakers’ 
Association has been prompt to look into 
specific complaints, and has already sub- 
mitted its preliminary reports to me. 

The complaints of 3-cent increases, ac- 
cording to the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, upon examination cannot be sub- 
stantiated. One or two 
cents a pound have been substantiated, 
but most of the increases seem to be less 
than that. 

Adjustment in Weight 

An increase in pirce, of course, is not 
always the method utilized to meet in- 
creased costs. A good many bakers pre- | 
fer to keep the price per loaf constant, | 
but decrease the weight. Since we have 
no fractional currency, a decrease in the 
weight of a loaf is one practical method | 
of meeting a fractional increase in costs. | 

Whatever method bakers may employ 
to meet increased costs, so long as it is 
understood by the public, and so long as | 
it is a just increase, no one can find 
cause for complaint. A price out of re- 
lation to the real costs, or a price that 
pyramids the processing tax, of course 
cannot be tolerated. 

I have the assurance of the American 
Bakers’ Association that it will be quick 
to investigate complaints, and remedy 
them. If we can continue in that spirit 
of fairness, the interests of producer, proc- 
essor, and consumer will be served. 

Movement of Cotton Prices 

Following the announcement that a 
processing tax will be levied on cotton 
beginning Aug. 1, it is my duty to pre- 
sent the pertinent facts on prices and 
costs in the cotton textile industry, and 
tonight I can give you the results of some 
preliminary studies 

Ordinarily, whether in prosperity or in 
depression, the price of cotton goods bears 
a strikingly regular relation to the price 


of raw cotton. We can use this fact to 
determine the extent to which cotton 
goods prices may have been unusually 
depressed at the beginning of this year, 


and the extent to which they may have 
moved upward since then. 
Price Advance and Causes 

Between the first part of March and 
the second week of July the price of print 
cloth at New York was advanced from 
3.1 cents a yard to 6.6 cents, or an in- 
crease of 116 per cent; the price of sheet- 
ing from 3.6 cents a yard to 7% cents, 
Or an increase of 118 per cent; and the 
price of yarn from 13.5 cents a pound to 
27%, cents, or an increase of 102 per cent. 
The price of raw cotton, meanwhile, ad- 
vanced from 6.7 cents a pound to 10.7 
cents, or an increase of per cent. 

Part of this increase can be attributed 
to the fact that prices of cotton goods 
were below their normal relationship wiih 
raw cotton prices in the early part of this 
Spring. Of course that subnormal level 
has been left far behind since then, and 
for the second week of July we find these 
three kinds of cotton goods selling at 
prices approximately 30 per cent above 
their usual relation to the raw cotton 
prices 


Anticipation of Tax 

Two reasons may be advanced in ex- 
planation. One is that the textile indus- 
try is anticipating the levying of a proc- 
essing tax on Aug. 1 of 4.2 cents a pound 
on raw cotton; the other possible reason 
is that the textile industry is anticipating 
the increased labor costs to come from 
adoption of the textile code under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 

That code went into effect July 17. 
Current prices for finished goods are suf- 
ficient to absorb either the processing tax 
or the increased labor costs resulting from 
application of the textile code; or, to ab- 
sorb substantial portions of both. 

Careful estimates indicate that the mar- 
gin between costs to the industry and 
prices to the consumer widened from 4.5 
cents in February to 10.1 cents in June. 
Between February and June raw material 





prices advanced about 3 cents a pound, 
wage costs per pound of cotton consumed 
by the industry declined a little, and 





prices of finished goods advanced 8.3 
hence the increase in margin from 


cents; 
45 to 10.1 cents per pound. 
Some of this advance in the price of 


finished goods has come because prices 





; analogous. 





By LUCY M. 


ALEXANDER 


Associate Specialist in Foods, United States Bureau of Home Economics 


Secretary of Agriculture 


! 

| UCKLEBERRIES or blueberries? Which 
is correct? Both terms can be well 
substantiated, and the use of either can 


HE PROOF of the pudding—or the meat, as we prefer to put it On|be confirmed. Each name:has a loyal fol- 


this occasion—is in the eating thereof. 


But before the eating comes 


}lowing, and there are few converts from 


the cooking; and before that comes the raising of the animal that either group. 


provides the meat. 


The question is raised by Wiillam B 


Production factors—including breed, sex, age, food, and methods of han- , Duryee, Secretary of Agriculture, State of 


| dling—which, why, and how much do they affect the tenderness and flavor 


of the steak, the lamb chops, or the roast of pork as it comes to the table? 


This is something both the producer and the consumer would like to know | 


and the Department of Agriculture is trying to find out. 


tability. 





pon =n family of consume 
Lucy M. Alexander 


Bureau for tasting by a board of judges. 
has such an extensive study been made of any one food, 
following through every step from origin to final con- 
sumption in an attempt to find what makes for pala- 


It is easy to see that the results of this study would 
give the livestock industry exact information on the pjueberry advocates have enlisted a com- 
qualities consumers desire in meats. 
less important to the housekeeper, for she buys for a results are new superblueberries, known as 
rs. 
new and improved methods of cooking meat. 


The results are no 


But these studies have yielded also 


By the use of a thermometer inserted in a rib roast of beef, a ham, or a leg 
minister these new laws in the spirit Me of lamb while it is in the oven, we find that the cook can tell the exact stage | 
even-handed justice, and to present the! 7° «doneness” of the meat, and at the same time can effect considerable 


saving in the weight of cooked meat. 


is necessary it shrinks excessively and loses weight and flavor. | 
More appetizing ways of serving the lower-priced cuts have also been blueberries 


devised. This means better utilization 


For when meat is roasted longer than 


of all parts of the meat carcass. 


New Jersey, in a discussion of the devel- 
opment of cultivated blueberries in New 
Jersey. 

However, in New England an actual dis- 
tinction is made, Secretary Duryee says 


For almost eight years the Bureau of Home Economics| There, blueberries are the blue and short- 
has cooperated with Federal and State agricultural ex-|stemmed ones, 
periment stations in a study of this kind, and about 4,500} bushes or on extremely low shrubs. 


cuts of meat have been cooked in the laboratories of the |kleberries are much darker, almost black, 
Never before | !onger stemmed and more seedy. 


growing either on high 
Huc- 


From 
New York southward it is always huckle- 
berries and huckleberry pie, regardless ot 
what botanists may say. 

“It is of interest to note that there is 
developing a new threat to the huckle- 
berry legions,” says Secretary Duryee. “The 


bination of Nature and science, and the 


cultivated blueberries. 

“They are as large as a 10-cent piece, 
meaty, almost seedless, full-flavored, with 
a true blue color. The deep blue under- 
color is coated with a light frost-like iri- 
descence or bloom which adds to their 
attractiveness. 

Pioneer in developing these cultivated 
is Miss Elizabeth C. White, of 
Whitesbog, who since childhood has cher- 


The first principle of scientific meat cookery is to know the cuts, and cook jshed an ambition to grow better blueber- 


according to the cut. 


In a beef side there are tender cuts in the loin and | ries. 


Pooling her interests and resources 


rib: there are the less tender chuck and rump. Lamb and pork as marketed with the Department of Agriculture sci- 


nowadays are so young that all the cuts are tender. 
Roasting and broiling are the best ways to cook the tender cuts. 
less tender cuts we recommend braising, or some other method of long, 


For the 
slow | 


cooking in a covered utensil that holds in the steam and softens the coa- 


nective tissue. 
protein certain changes take place. 


Meat is a protein food, and the minute heat is applied to 
Long cooking at intense heat toughens 


and hardens protein foods. Moderate heat keeps them tender. 
These studies have exploded two common theories about meat cookery. | o¢ the milestones back of the scenes which 


We find that searing does not seal in the juice, as we used to think. 


It} 


entists, her efforts finally have been 
crowned with success, after a score ol 
years of patient, diligent work. 

Promising native parent bushes were 
first collected. These were cross-pollinated; 
then followed careful selections and rejec- 
tions, and finally there was solved the 
problem of propagation. These are some 


have contributed to the elevation of tMe 


sometimes has quite the opposite effect, and makes the meat lose weigl't.|untamed blueberry high in public favor 
If the oven is of a kind that can be changed quickly from very hot to mod- 
erate, a constant moderate temperature is better. In that case the roast Home Life More Hazardous 


will be browned sufficiently by the time it is cooked well done. 

An open roasting pan with a rack is best for tender meats. 
think that a cover on the roasting pan kept meat from drying out, but all) 
experiments show that this method tends to draw juice out of the meat 


We used to 


rather than keep it in. This is rather surprising, but we now know that the , 
steamy atmosphere under the cover causes the meat to give up its juice, and | the home and the perils of the street more 


with it a lot of flavor. 





Than Industrial Occupation 


O BE AT WORK is less of a hazard 
to life than the protection offered by 


deadly than either the home or the shop. 


These and other recommendations have been published in a series of leaflets The Deputy Secretary of Health of the 
on meat cookery. Specific directions and recipes exemplifying general prin- | Gonmonwealth of Pennsylvania, Dr. J 
ciples are given in Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 17, “Cooking beef) 
according to the cut;” Leaflet 28, “Lamb as you like it;” Leaflet 45, “Por 


in preferred ways;” and Leaflet 81, “Cooking cured pork.” 


All these publica- | 


tions are available through the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, | 


D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


iat" ACQUIRING TAN WITHOUT BUR 





Gradual,Exposyre,to Sun Rays in Morning and Afternoon | 


Hours Advised to Avoid Blistering of Skin 





By MISS DOROTHY KALBEN, R. N., 


Department of Health, City of Baltimore, Md. 


H°w can one get a good suntan with- 
out sunburn? 


Keep out of the Summer sun during the | 


hottest hours of the day; that is, between 
10 in the morning and 3 in 
noon. Develop a suntan gradually. 
pose the body surface or part of it not 
more than 5 to 10 minutes the first day. 
Then increase the time of exposure 5 to 
10 minutes daily. 

Remember to protect the head and eyes 
from intense and direct sun heat. Wear 
dark glasses to shield the eyes from the 
sun's rays. 

By the end of a week you will probably 
have developed a_ becoming light tan. 
After such a gradually increasing depth 
of tan, the danger from burning by the 
sun’s rays will be slight. 

Do blondes burn more 
brunettes? and do children 
easily than do adults? 

Blondes, particularly Titian-haired ones, 
burn nearly every time they are exposed 
to a hot Summer sun. Some brunettes 
are affected in the same way. Such per- 
sons should use extra precautions to pro- 
tect themselves from the rays of the sun. 


rapidly than 
burn more 


Children burn much more readily than | 


do adults 

Does the blistering caused by sunburn 
differ in any way from the _ blistering 
caused by fire, or by live steam? 

Its destructive action on the skin 1s 
Extensive sunburn causes 
fever, sometimes delirium, and the effects 
of sunstroke may be lasting. 

Is sunburn ever fatal? 

Very rarely. Death may follow sunburn 
just as death often ensues from burns 
by other agencies. If as much as one- 
third of the body surface is sufficiently 
burned, the case may prove fatal. 

What treatment should be given sun- 
burn? 

Sponge the burn gently with a warm 
solution of bicarbonate of soda made into 
a paste with water, or apply some oily 
substance such as Olive oil, sweet oil, or 
petrolatum Then apply a loose bandage. 

If the burn is deep, or spread over a 
large area of the skin, send for a physi- 
cian at once. Deep burns may become 
infected easily. Intense burning with 


were abnormally low in March. Nearly 5 
cents of the advance of 5.6 cents can 
probably be credited to a desire by the 
industry to absorb subsequent increases in 
labor costs, or the processing tax. 

With labor costs now less than 20 per 
cent of the factory price of cotton goods, 
an increase in wages per unit of 50 to 60 
per cent—which the textile code calls for 


-would mean an increased manufactur- | 
ing cost of about 3 cents a pound. Taking, 


that out of the recent margin of 5 cents 
would still leave 2 cents with which to 
meet the processing tax. 

If these estimates are correct, present 
margins should enable the cotton goods 
industry to absorb a large portion of the 
new labor and material costs without 
further drastic increases in price to the 
consumer. 

In presenting these figures on costs and 
prices of cotton goods, as in presenting 
those on bread costs and prices, I desire 
to make it plain that I am merely try- 
ing to get all the useful facts out in the 
open where the consuming public may 
study them. While it is true the first 
obligation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is to give the farmer in- 
creased purchasing power, we also have a 
mandate not to forget the rest of 
the population while doing something for 
the farmer. 


clear 


the after- | 
Ex- | 


‘blistering should be considered a serious 
| matter. 

What does a good coat of suntan indi- 
cate? 

Tanning of the skin is an indication | 
of the beneficial effect of the ultra-violet 
light rays. When these rays penetrate the 
skin they have a powerful effect on the 
living cells of the body. 

They activate in the body a certain) 
substance which produces vitamin D. This 
vitamin in turn stimulates the deposition 
of calcium and phosphorus in the bones 
| and prevents rickets in children. 

Do the ultra-violet rays penetrate ordi- 

nary window glass? | 
| The ultra-violet rays, which are the 
ones that have the major health-giving | 
powers, are filtered out by ordinary win- 
| dow glass. 
|! Do the ultra-violet rays penetrate ordi- 
nary clothing? 

No. Ordinary clothing absorbs these 
rays. It should be remembered therefore | 
that in order to get the full benefit of | 
the violet-rays and without the danger 
of a case of sunburn they should reach 
the skin by: 

Direct contact, and not through ordi- 
nary window glass or the customary 
clothing. 

Through exposure of a relatively small | 
part of the surface of the body on the! 
first day for five minutes before 10 in the 
morning and after three in the afternoon 
during the hot Summer months. | 

Through a gradual increase in the ex- 
posed area of body surface and a five- 
minute daily increase in the length of 
time of exposure. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS | 


fhe American Ephemeris and Nautical Alma- | 
nac of Yr. 1935. Navigation Bur., Commerce 

Price, $2 (cloth). Apply at Supt. of | 
(7-35435) 

Analyzing Markets in N. J. For- 
Domestic Commerce Bur., Com- | 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. 
(33-26384) 





eign ar 
merce Dept. 
of Docs 
An Aid for Analyzing Markets in N. Y. Fi 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt 
of Docs (33-26439) 
Public Highway Re- 
search 1933, Public 
Roads Price, 10} 
cents. Subscription price, $1 a yr Apply 
at Supt. of Docs (Agr 18-322) | 
Crops and Markets. Vol. 10, No. 4, April, 1933, | 
Agriculture Dept. Price, 10 cents. Sub-/| 
scription price, $1 a yr. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs ( Agr.24-113) 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Vol 
XVII, No. 5, May, 1933, Pan American | 
Union. Price, 35 cents. Subscription price, | 
English edition, $2.50 a yr. Apply at Union. | 
| (8-30967 ) 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned Toma- 
toes. Service and Regulatory announce- 
ments No. 141, Agricultural Economics Bur., 
Agriculture Dept., April, 1933. Apply at Bur 
(Agr.33-279) 
Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of 
Class I Steam Railways in U. S.—Feb. Sta- 
tistics Bur.. I. C. C. Apply at Comm 
( A32-1785) 
hly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
S.—Part I. March, 1933, figures for Mar 
and for three months ended Mar 
corrected to April 21, 1933, subject to 
revision; containing exports of merchandise, 


Roads—A Journal of 
Vol. 14. No. 2, April, 
Bur., Agriculture Dept. 


Mont 
U. 





by articles and index of articles. Price, 5 
cents Subscription price, $1 a yr. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs (14-21465) 


Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (Part 


5). Fedl. specification for goggles; rubber- 
frame. GGG-G-521, Feb. 7, 1933. Price, 5 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Vitrified Paving Brick (eighth edition). Sim- 
plified practice recommendation R1-32, | 
Standards Bur., Commerce Dept., Apr. 6 
1933 Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs 


Retail Credit Survey—July-Dec., 1932. Domes- 
tic Commerce Series No. Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bur., Commerce Dept., 
April, 1933. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt 
of Docs. (31-26177) , 


Bruce McCreary, makes the comparison of 
relative danger in a recent statement in 
which he urges the necessity for reason- 
able precautions while engaged in daily 
tasks in the home. 

Citing national statistics for 1932, Dr. 
McCreary says there were 28,000 deaths 
from accidents in the home in that year, 
and calls attention to the fact that this is 
only 1,500 less than the number of deaths | 
from ye nearly double | 
the 15,000 deat from occupational ac- 
cidents. 

In addition to the fatalities, he adds, 
there were approximately 4,195,000 non- 
fatal injuries of which 125,000 were per- 
manent from accidents in the home. 
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In Excess of Labor Perfor1 


\\ THILE INDUSTRY and the Govern- 

ment are compiling codes of fair 
competition limiting the weekly working 
hours of industrial employes, one Federal 
agency is devoting some time to study of 
working hours of women in the home and 
is finding the homemakers to be much 
more overworked than the wage earners 

Further analyses of figures compiled in 
a survey of hours of work of home makers, 
both rural and urban, are still to be made 
before the Bureau of Home Economics 
can prepare its final report. But studies 
already concluded show that the 40-hour 
week adopted by the cotton textile in- 
dustry and attacked in some quarters as 
too long, has little chance in the home, 
where the weekly work period ranges from 
about 52 to more than 61 hours. 


Working-time of Women 


In City and Rural Homes 

Studies made by the Bureau show that 
out of 1,041 home makers living in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, those living 
on farms devoted an average of 
hours and 47 minutes a day to work, 
while those living in cities spent 7 hours 
and 31 minutes a day at work. But the 
work continued seven days a week, unlike 
that of most wage earners. 

Practically all the working time of the 
urban home maker is devoted to home 
making. Only about 13 minutes a day 
was given over to other tasks. In the 
case of the farm woman, however, about 
an hour and 20 minutes a day was de- 
voted to farm work, besides 7 hours and 
23 minutes given to home-making func- 
tions. 

The average time devoted by urban and 
rural home makers to home-making func- 


tions strictly, therefore, is almost the 
same—7 hours and 23 minutes for the 
rural dwellers and 7 hours and 18 min- 


utes for the urbanites. The longer work- 
ing time of the rural women is due to the 
added farm work, such as milking, tending 
chickens, gardening, etc 

Nearly nine hours a day, on the average, 
are devoted to sleep and rest by both 


rural and urban women. For the country tremes, however. 


Hours of Women in House-work 
—Longer Than in Industry — 


Time Put in by Home-makers in Seven-day Week Greatly 





ned by Sister Wage-earners 


residents, the exact average is 8 hours 
and 27 minutes, and for the town resi- 
dents, 8 hours and 53 minutes. 

Eating meals, dressing and other per- 
sonal care consume an average of 2 hours 
and 9 minutes daily for country women 
and 2 hours and 18 minutes for the town 
residents. 

Leisure time for rural women averages 
3 hours and 56 minutes a day and for 
|} town residents, 5 hours and 3 minutes 
| This includes social activities, reading, and 
other leisure activities in general. Only 
|15 to 20 minutes of the day was unac- 
| counted for. 

These figures are based on reports made 

| by 1,041 home makers who agreed to keep 
| detailed records of their daily activities 
for a typical week. They were compiled 
a@ year ago, and the work now under way 
at the Bureau of Home Economics is de- 
signed to expand the scope of the study 
and to provide information for a slightly 
later date. 


Home Work Heavier 


Than Industrial Labor 

The Bureau concluded that “the ma- 
jority of the farm women are appreciably 
overworked; almost three-fourths of them 
worked more than 56 hours a week, and 
one-fifth worked more than 70 hours.” 
The town housewives also, it pointed out. 
have on the average a heavier working 
week than most industrial workers 

The home maker's work continues prac- 
tically throughout the year, the Bureau 
points out, her activities not lending them- 
{selves to vacations, or slack seasons, or 
even holidays, while the leisure periods 
seldom exceed a few hours at a time. 

The home maker’s work runs more to 
extremes in amount of time used than 
does that of the industrial worker. At 
one extreme, the Bureau found the wage- 
earning mother who combines a job out- 
side her home with the care of her fam- 
ily. At the other is the “lady of leisure” 
who has nothing to do but give orders 
to paid workers. The great majority of 
home makers fall between the two ex- 


DEVELOPING CHILD BY PLAY 


URING months it is 


that children 


the Summer 

especially important 
should be given sufficient opportunities 
for play, for through play the child 
learns many of the funaamental princi- 
ples of life, says the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau 

This is particularly appi:cable to chil- 
dren from one to six years old. The 
Children’s Bureau suggests that toys and 
backyard play apparatus, play pens and 
sand boxes should be part of the play 
equipment provided for every child. 

Play is the child's way of experiment- 
ing. Some of the games are important 
in teaching patience, teamship, and the 
necessity of playing according to rule in 
order to avoid penalties. 

As the child grows older and plays 
more, he will learn to adjust himself to 
the demands and ideals of his group as 
he will later have to adjust himself to 
the demands and ideals of his community. 
At the same time he will learn that he 
himself can set an example which others 
will follow. 

Companions of the same age and plenty’ 


of space both indoors and out are two of! 
the child's requirements that the Bureau 
emphasizes. Parents of an only child are 
especially reminded that a little child 
needs to play and develop with other chil- 
dren who are in the same stage of learn- 
ing as himself, as well as with those who 
are a little older or a little younger. 

It is the parent's duty to provide these 
companions for the child and see to it 
that they are the kind of playfellows who 
will teach him fair play, honesty, and 
courage. Parents are cautioned not to in- 
terfere with the children’s disputes unless 
it is necessary in order to prevent cruelty 
or dishonesty. 

One of the most important results of 
play is the training of the child's senses 
and muscles. For instance, when a little 
girl is jumping rope to the sound of her 
own singing, or that of her playmates, she 
is learning to coordinate eye, ears, and 
muscles. The rhythm involved is itself 
the result of earlier muscle and sense 
training, and the child who has played 
with vigor and freedom attains it without 
conscious effort. 


Deadly Diseases 
Conveyed to Man 
By Bite of Tick 


Tularemia and Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever Among 

| Infections Transferred by 
Insect Pest 


By DR. C. H. RALLIDAY 
Epidemiologist, Department of Health, 
State of Maryland 


TH! COMING of Spring and Summer 

brings along some obnoxious, dangerous 
and most unwelcome pests, one variety ot 
which is the tick. Some who have read of 
the tick’s bad reputation may be unduly 
alarmed. Others may not know about the 
diseases which ticks can carry and, there- 
fore, are not as careful as they should be 

Tularemia, or rabbit fever, is sometimes 
carried to man by several kinds of ticks 
from animals suffering with the disease. 
In parts of the Southwest and West man 
is occasionally infected with a disease 
called relapsing fever through the bite of 
a kind of tick found mainly in caves and 
the burrows of animals. In some parts of 
the West a peculiar form of paralysis is 
caused by tick bites. 

Danger from Dog Ticks 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever is the 
most widespread of these tick-bite dis- 
eases conveyed to man. It has been known 
for years in the Rocky Mountain region 
of the West, but in the last few years it 
has been recognized in a number of the 
central, eastern, and southern States. 

Several varieties of ticks may transmit 
this disease to man. The common Ameri- 
can “dog tick” is now known to be capable 
of transmitting Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever. 

The dog tick passes through four stages 
—the egg, the seed-tick or larva, the 
nympth, and the adult. The eggs. laid on 
the ground in masses of approximately 
4,000, hatch in about a month into the 
six-legged seed-ticks. ¢These attach to 
small wild animals, and in from four to 
Six days engorge with blood, then drop 
to the ground, molt their skins and change 
into eight-legged brownish nymphs. These 
nymphal ticks in turn engorge on small 
wild animals, drop off, molt to adult males 
and females. 

Ways of Adult Ticks 

The adult ticks pass the Winter in pro- 
tected places and emerge in the Spring to 
attack larger, wild or domestic animals, 
and man as a last choice. The females, 
when engorged, are nearly a half-inch 
long and much swollén. These engorged 
females drop off, seek protected places, and 
then lay their eggs. All these changes 
take about a year. 

Both male and female ticks are capable 
of transmitting spotted fever. During the 
life cycle of these ticks they may pick up 
the disease from some small wild animal. 
The adult stage of the tick which may 
eventually bite a human being will, if 
infected, carry the spotted fever organ< 
isms. 

Ticks and the animals in which the 
young ones feed like the protection of 
undergrowth and brush; this should be 
cleared away from houses, camps, and 
walks which are frequently used. If ticks 
are abundant near permanent camps, the 
area around the camp and along the trails 
might be sprayed with creosote oil. This 
kills vegetation and repels the ticks to 
some extent. 





Concentrate Your Advertising 


WHERE SALES ARE LARGEST 









The 18 States shown on 
1,540,000 square miles 


half the area of the United States, 150 
times the area of the New York Market. 
But the retail sales in this huge, far-flung 
territory are less, according to Govern- 
ment figures, than the sales in the com- 
pact, territorially small, easily covered 
city and suburban territory of New York. 


With one advertising schedule, one sales 
campaign, one effort, you can sell more 
merchandise in the New York Market, 


the map occupy with its concentration of 


. . +. more than 


returns for your expend 


newspaper in New York 
United States. 
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The Newspaper of Distinction in its 


NEW 


ple within a 60-mile radius, than in half of 
the United States... and at a smaller cost. 


Concentrate your advertising in the New 
York Market, if you want the largest 


this Market, concentrate your advertising 
in The Sun, the’six-day newspaper which 
publishes more department store adver- 
tising than any other six-day or seven-day 
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Scattered advertising is expensive. 
concentraled is 


There is more business in New 
York City and its suburbs... 
than in half the area of the 


‘The heart of New York City is shown 
fm thie serial photograph. In the 
center of the picture is Manhattan 
Island and across the East River on 
the right s Brooklyn. The Hudson 
River at the left divides Manhatten 
from New, Jersey. The tip of Governors 


@isiand is shown at the bottom of the 
pieture. 
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Concentraled advertising 
economical. These 18 States 
‘s area 


ned relail sales are less than the sales in New York City 














Program of Work 
For Promotion of 
Forest Industries 


Conservation Army Engaged 
In Planting and Protect- 
ing Trees Against Fire, 
Pests and Disease 


The Government now 
mose intensive campaigr 
history to reduce the } 


caused by de 




























tuctive fores 
tacking insects and tree diseases 
Approximately 300.000 men, the b 
forest army ever assembled in n 
other country, now is in the 
stated July 22 by Robert Fec! I 
of the Emergency Conservation Corp 
These men are at work rec- 
“tion of trained forestr: 
Director Fechner said 
programs. submitted } 
Robert Y. Stuart. Chief 
United States Forest Ser 
Ibright, of the National Park 
Collier, Commi 
rs, and by tate 





the S 


a record-bre of work de- 





signed to conserve ion’s timbered 
resource npr he forests and increas 
the value of the annual crop of commer- 
cial forest product 
Types of Work Listed 

Fire prevention activities and campaigns 
to combat tree insects and diseases will 
form but one phase of the forestry pro- 
grams, Mr. Fechner added 

Among the types of wrok which will be 
done by the members of the Civilian Con- 





servation Corps, Mr. Fechner listed the 
followings 

(1) Forest protection work which will 
include the construction of trails through 
the forests over which fire fighting units 
can operate speedily in event fires break 
out in the future, the building of fire 
bre construction of lookout towers, ob- 
servatories, fire guard cabins, shelter for 
fire protection equipment, laying of field 
telephone wires and the construction of 


emergency fire control landing fields 

2) Forest improvement work to 
clude tree planting over burned out 
cut over areas, the thinning out of un- 
desirable tree the construction of truck 
and horse trails and the eradication of in- 
and diseases which destroy large 
numbers of trees annually 
3) Flood control and soil erosion work 
where such works will serve to protect or 
improve existing forest areas. 

Major Items on Program 
Major items on the aggregate work pro- 


in- 


and 


sect 











gram for the tion, as listed Dy Mr 
Fechner, follow 

1. Construction of between 40,000 and 
50,000 miles of truck and horse trails il 
the forests, a task equal to building a trail 
long enough to rdie the globe almost 
twice 

2. Construction of 12,000 miles of tele- 
phone line 

3. Building of a minimum of 4,000 miles 
of fire breaks. 

4. Improvement of at least 5,000,000 


acres through thinning, clearing and other 
means 

5. Conducting campaigns against tree 
diseases and insects on 10,000,000 acres. 

6. Fighting rodents like prairie dogs on 
6,000,000 acres. 

7. Removal of fire 
dreds of thousands of 

8. Planting of trees on a 
300,000 


from hun- 
land. 


minimum of 


hazards 
acres of 


acres 


Use of Army on Wide Front 





The work program, according to Mr 
Fechner, calls for the use of the Presi- 
dent’s forestation army on a wide front 
that will bring benefits directly or indi- 
rectly to a large part of the Nation's 600.- 





000.000 acres of forested lands. The men 
will be utilized intensively on the 175,000,- 
000 acres of National Forest National 
Parks, and Indian Reservation 

Slightly less than one-half of the men 
of the C. C. C. are working on the 400-odd 


million acres of State and privately owned 
timbered lands. Of the 1.430 camps, about 


800 are on Federal and 600 on State owned 
land The steps taken to prevent dis- 
astrous fires and to combat attacking in- 
sect and tree diseases in the areas 
covered by conservation workers are 
counted upon to reduce the danger from 
these forest enemies to all forest lands 
In addition to forest protection work 
that is being carried on in the State 
parks of the country under the emergency 
conservation program, the Federal Goy- 
ernment is giving attention to recreational 








features of areas. Foot trails and bridle 
paths are being constructed, safe water 
supply and sewage systems are being in- 
stalled and picnic and camping grounds 
and shelters are being constructed and 
work is being undertaken to make them 
more attractive playgrounds for the peo- 
ple 

Directo Fechner Has divided the 
United States into four districts, each 





under an Official experienced in State park 
work, with adequate forces of inspectors 
cemposed of graduate engineers or land- 
scape architects who are helping plan this 
phase of the program and keeping in 
touch with its development. The inspec- 
tors are supplemented by landscape forc- 
men and the plan is to preserve and ac- 
centuate the scenic feat of the parks 

The Civili Conservation Corps, now 
at work in the forests of the Nation un- 
der the emérgency conservation program 
is described by President Roosevelt as the 
“vanguard of the new spirit of the Ameri- 


ures 








can future” and a “visible token of en- 
gement to the whole country.” The 
ent spoke July 17 over the chains 


National Broadcasting 
he Columbia Broadcastin 
he Secretary of Was 


Company 
System 








together with t 
George H. Dern, the Secretary of 
Interior, Harold Ickes, the Secretary of 


Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, and the 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins 
the heads of the four departments re- 
sponsible for the activities of the forest 
corps 


Remaking of Old Hats 
For Sale as New Articles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


used and worn hats cleaned and madc- 
over. 

The Commission found that the manu- 
facture and sale of such headgear has 
greatly increased in volume in the last 
few years. As a result of its recent in- 


hat com- 


cease sell- 


vestigation, nine New York 
panies were ordered July 22 to 


ing made-over hats for new. 
Manufacturers of new hats, the Com- 

mission said, have lost many of their cus- 

tomers because of their inability to sell 





their product at competitive prices wit! 








the second-hand suppl) 
In recent mor States of Ne 
York and Conn e passed legis- 
seeking to regulate the 


lation I 
2 and sale of second-hand 








Traditions of Many Centuries 
Preserved by Ethiopia 
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Royal Representative of Addis Ababa Dynasty Feted and 
Honored During Visit in This Country 


tas 


Paulos 


Desta Demtu, accompanied by Ato 
Manamano, Ethiopian consul at 
Jerusalem just concluded his week's 
stay in Washington as Ambassador on 
Special Mission to return the visit of the 
American Special Mission to the Corona- 


has 


tion of His Imperial Majesty Halie Se- 
lassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia 
Thus another page has been written in 


the interesting history of the relationship 
which began with the negotiation of our 
first treaty with this picturesque country 
n 1903 tas Desta is a prince of the royal 

y law of the Emperor. 
It was only a few years, historical rec- 
ords reveal, that there was suppressed ex- 
itement in the cobbled streets of Addis- 
Ababa, mountain capital of Ethiopia, lying 
bright and expectant under the North 
African sun, aglow with oriental splendor 
clad members of Christian Am- 
turbaned and skirted Moslems, no- 
madic chieftains in feathered headdresses 
carrying gold and silver studded shields, 
thronged the streets. It was the day when 








son 





ana a 


Snowy 


narics, 


the Regent would walk among his sub- 
jects, hear their grievances, settle their 
disputes and dispense justice in accord- 
ance with the stern Mosaic law, just as 
his ancestors had done since biblical 
times 
Assassins Lurked 
Within the Tomb 

But this alone was not the cause for 
all of the excitement. It had been whis- 


pered about that assassins had entered the 
holy confines of the tomb of the great 
Menelik and were waiting there to shoot 
down the Regent as he passed unprotected 
among his people. Even he, they thought 
would not dare attack them and thus des- 
ecrate the sacred place 

But their plot failed. Word of 


the con- 


spiracy reached the Regent and his mes- 
sengers soon carried his word to the con- 
spirators “The Ras says,” they said 
that it was he who built the tomb of 
Menelik, and if he wishes, he can destroy 
it.’ Thus he slew his enemies with a 
phrase and removed one more obstacle 


that stood between him and the emperor's 
crown 

So much for tradition. Whether it or 
not it be history, it is part of the saga of 
the man who today is Emperor of Ethiopia, 
and his emissary has been received with 
all the ceremony befitting his dignity as 
royal son-in-law, and the position of his 


ment 
to this. 


animal 
and milk. 


Amharic gospels 
cross washed in gold 


easy 


Evidence of their piety is ample, and 
Officials who took part in the entertain- 
Demptu are witness = 
He must celebrate two fast days 
in each week, beside many other more certificate of title or ownership of auto- 
rigid observances, upon which he not only 
must eat no meat, but must avoid all othe: 
including 
This fact has offered a prob- Registrar of Motor Vehicles of California 
lem to those who must arrange the ban- 
quets in his honor 


of Ras Destu 


products 


Amharic Gospels 
In Silver and Gold 


the oldest Christian nation in 
and one, indeed, mentioned in 
itself. 


butter, 








the world 


| Are Advised on 
Auto Ownership 


Standard Certificates of Reg- 
istration and Title Urged 
For All States to Clear Up 
Present Confusion 


A uniform certificate of registration and 


mobiles in all the States has been sug- 
gested to the Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators by Russell Bevans, 


Uniformity in such certificates would go 
far toward preventing fraud, according 
te Mr. Bevans. He urged either that the 
several States pass legislation adopting a 
uniform type of these certificates or that 


Another instance of the Ethiopians’ re- steps be taken to secure Federal legisla- 


was 


With such a 


the 
But 


even in 
task. 


pia 


which need shame 


ancestors 


sent 


name 
Haile 


ol 


none 


in 


a product of native certificate of title. As a 
handiwork which rests in the Washington ans said. a hardship is imposed on resi- 
Cathedral. It 
the prayer offered here on the occasion Of ,other States which do require a certificate 
the emperor's coronation 


gratitude for 


ligious feeling is the beautiful volume of tion on the subject. 
decorated with a silver 


At present many of the States issue no 
result, Mr. Bev- 


dents of these States when they enter 


This religious of title or ownership 


tradition is not strange, since it is recalled 
that when the Moslems spread their cres- greater uniformity with respect to maxi- 
cent of dominion about the Mediterranean 
from the gates of Vienna deep into France 
engulfing northern Africa and all of Spain 
the descendants of Solomon still kept the 
unconquered cross as their symbol 

background 
see that to break any tradition in Ethio-'two 
progre ss 
Salassi 
named the “Conquering Lion” for nothing 
and though small in stature his bearded! bodying a complete description of the ve- 
face shows a man who might well pose as _ hicle, 
one of the prophets of old and one who every State as a prerequisite to registra- 
las already proved himself a fearless and tion. 
intrepid statesman, possessed of a wisdom the “birth certificate” of the 
of his 


it 


is no 
not 


Mr. Bevans said there also is need for 
mum weights and other regulations affect- 
ing the genera! control of commercial ve- 
hicles. For example, he pointed out, while 
the maximum of 22,000 pounds is allowed 


in California on two axles, when the driver 


to gcts to the Oregon line he must take off 


tons to avoid violation of the law 

The California registrar also urged that 
automobile manufacturers be required to 
issue a “certificate of manufacture” em- 
this certificate to be required in 
This would constitute, so to speak, 
automobile 
sedly lacking at present, he said 

Mr. Bevans explained such a certificate 
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~ Wonders of Siam 


As Basis of Recovery Act Jyelude Gigantic 


Removal of Disparities Objective of Industrial and Federal 


Cooperation, Says 


of the Na- 
Administra- 
industry 


The underlying philosophy 
tional Industrial Recovery 
tion in its effort to rehabilitate 
was explained, July 20, by Gen. Hugh S 
Johnson, its administrator, in a _ state- 
ment to the Lumber and Timber Prod- 
ucts Industries. 

Disparities in prices and in wages 
which throw barriers in front of trade 
were described by General Johnson as at 


the bottom of present troubles. To re- 
move those barriers by cooperative ac- 
tion of industry and the Government, and 
according to deliberate plan, was pic- 
tured as the Government objective. 

“It would not make any difference in a 
great community, if prices were high or 
low, so long as they were relative, and 
exchange could go on,” General John- 
son declared. 


“Now there exist two principal dispari- 
ties that create a barrier to a high level 


of prosperity. 
“One is the condition of agriculture, 
which for a variety of reasons has been 


at a disadvantage for many years 

“The other is this terrific condition of 
unemployment and the lack of adjust- 
ment of workers’ income to the goods 
they are supposed to consume 

“You have in the Department of Agri- 


of manufacture would establish a bona- 
fide claim of title or ownership and would 
prevent a car registered in one State be- 
ing reported as new and registered as such 
in Other States He said many cars are 
entering California for which nonresident 


permits are not secured. They are later 
reported to the department as new cars 
supported by bills of sale and no record 


although 
registered 


whatever of prior registration, 
the vehicle actually has been 
and operated in another State 





General Johnson 


to erase one 


You have 


culture an earnest attempt 
of the barriers that now exist 
here an attempt to erase the other 

“If you could build up that purchasing 
and consuming power by the erasure of 
principal disparities, then we could have 
an industrial prosperity in this country 
such as we have never seen or dreamed 
of.” 

To attain this 
ment, according to 
wants to let industry 


Govern- 
Johnson 
bring 


the 
General 

cooperate to 
and 


objective 


about readjustments in prices pur- 
chasing power 

He said that there is no very great 
complexity about the plan It seeks, ne 
said, to bring about groupings of indi- 
viduals under Government supervision to 


do things together that could not be done 
alone. A demonstration of its effective- 
ness was claimed by General Johnson to 


have been shown during the World War 
when general planning was applied to 
industries. 

At the moment General Johnson views 


ndications that new dis- 


arising 


with some alarm i 
parities may be 





“We are having a rapid rise in retail 
s, more rapid than we ever have 

* he observed It has seemed very 
very far ahead of any similar rise in pur- 


chasing and consuming power, which pre- 
sents a crisis that we have never been 
confronted with in this depression.” 

“The question is: What is industry 
going to do about it?” 

General Johnson attributed the idea for 
application of the present principles for a 
controlled economy to President Roose- 
velt, and not to his advisers. He pictured 
it as a means to rapid recovery through 
reemployment and increased purchasing 
power. 


‘Daddy Long-legs’ 


White Squirrels, Barking 
Deer, and Curious Flow- 
ers, Reptiles and Birds 
Found by Scientist 


Weird curiosities of Nature in remote 
sections of Siam are reported by Dr. Hugh 
M. Smith, fisheries advisor to the Siamese 
government and collaborator of the Smith- 
scnian Institution, who is collecting zoo- 
logical material for the Institution. 

In the mountains of northern Siam Dr. 
Smith pitched camp on a river bank cov- 


ered with a living carpet of “daddy long- 
legs” with legs nearly 3 inches long. The 
entire surface of the land seemed to be 


in motion. They became active at dusk, 
and when they moved over the dried leaves 
ef the adjoining hillside they made a noise 
like falling raindrops. 
Wonders of Haunted Mountain 

On another of his expeditions Dr. Smith 
ascended to the summit of a reputedly 
haunted” mountain, where the native 
carriers were afraid to accompany him 
because of their dread of the spirits. He 
found the flat, grass-grown summit of the 
highest peak a collector’s paradise, with 


pine and chestnut trees garlanded with 
hanging orchids, and with lithe gibbons 
leaping among the branches. 


This strange cloud-land forest contained 
chattering monkeys, barking deer, several 
species of squirrels including one rare giant 
form, bamboo rats, porcupines, and black 
bears with nests in chestnut trees, where 
they fed on the nuts. There were great 
flocks of imperial pigeons and various 
cther birds, some of which are not found 
elsewhere 








ruler, “King of Kings and Conquering 
Lion of Judah.” 
It was in 1903 that America sent its | 


{lyst mission to long shown in 
the northwest portion of the map of 
Africa as Abyssinia, a nation which, as 
Gibbons put it, “slept for 1,000 years, for- 
getful of the world by whom they were 
forgotten.” This mission, escorted by a 
company of marines just to be sure no 
untoward incident might occur en route 
made its way over the mountain trails 
to Addis-Ababa, there to be received in 
exotic splendor. Today the roads are 
still lacking but a single railway line con- 
nects the capital with the port of Jibuti 
in French Somaliland, on the Red Sea. 


Ethiopia, 


Opening Wedges Made 
By Civilization 

To the 
ited much 


be cred- 
modern 
has 


present ruler must 

He has erected some 
he has built a hospital, he 
standardized the laws of marriage, and 

not abolished, has paved the way for 
the ending of the “family slavery” which 
in fact, sounds much worse than it is. And 
lately he has begun a determined fight 
against illiteracy at home and a number 
of his subjects have been placed in Euro- 
pean and American colleges 

So wide is the gulf that stretches be- 
ween this nation and the modern world 
that it is hard to imagine points of con- 
tact and vet not a few have been estab- 
lished and America is by no means the 
most distant friend despite the miles that 
lie between 

It is natural that American technology 
has served to bridge the gap between 
this country and Ethiopia. The coun- 
try’s one great improvement project is the 
proposed dam in Lake Tsana. Upon the 
vagaries of this body of water depend 





to a great degree the fortunes of the 
cotton growers of British Soudan. A dam 
at the lake would assure constant irriga- 
tion instead of irregular and sometimes 
devastating floods in the wide strip of 
land lying between the two great tribu- 
taries of the Nile, the White Nile and 
the Blue Nile, the latter having its source 


in Tsana 


To Ethiopia this project would mean 
little except such other improvements 
within its own borders that the work 


might entail or include. Since dearth of 
roads is the blight of the country, roads 
are the price of the undertaking. Ameri- 
can engineers are preferred to those of 
Great Britain, France and Italy, whose 
colonies encircle Ethiopia. At present an 
American engineering firm has completed 
two preliminary surveys and is the prob- 
able recipient of the final contract. 
Another bond is that of religion. The 
ruling classes, the Ethiopians themselves, 
are Coptic Christians. They claim descent 
from the Hamitic ancient Egyptian race 
and the Semitic Jews. Their origin is 
si)mbolized in the tradition that their first 
ruler was the result of a union between 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
which explains the hereditary title “Con- 
quering Lion of Judah.” They are very 
proud of their descent and boast of being 
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a Lucky 
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Luckies 
Please! 
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It's a man’s cigarette... 


—but women like it/ 


Men like a cigarette that has char- 
acter. Women like a cigarette that’s 
mild and pure. Naturally, Luckies 
please everyone. Have you tried a 
Lucky lately? In their fine, ripe, 
der tobaccos, you get the quality that 


thrills your taste...In their personal 








because “Tes toasted ” 


ten- 


purity and mellow-mildness, you get 
the quality that delights your throat. 
In our opinion there’s nothing so 
pleasing as fine tobaccos that are 
“Toasted”. That’s why moreand more 
men and women are reaching for a 


Lucky—for always “Luckies Please!” 
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How Farmer Can Obtain Loan from 
Land Bank Commissioner for Use in 
Farming Operations 


By HENRY MORGENTHAL, JR., 


Governor, Farm Credit Administration 


This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Morgenthau explaining hou 


and where to apply for farm mortgage loans; it provides instruction on 
and where to apply for loans from the Land Bank Commissioner. 


Hou 
next 


The 


article will discuss How and where to apply jor exchange of loans for bonds. 


T°? MEET the pressing need of farm- 
ers for funds with which to refinance 
their indebtedness, either secured or 
unsecured, to afford them working cap- 
ital to operate their farms where funds 
are not otherwise available and to aid 
them to reacquire farm property owned 
by them but foreclosed since July 1, 
1931, the last Congress appropriated a 
sum of $200,000,000. This fund is be- 
ing administered by the Land Bank 
Commissioner in the new Farm Credit 
Administration 
+ ¢ 

Immediately after this action by Con- 
gress an agent of the Land Bank Com- 
missioner was appointed for each Fed- 
eral Land Bank district and he and his 
assistants were stationed in the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, where a cooperative 
arrangement was provided whereby 
many of the facilities of the bank were 
made available. Shortly thereafter a 
correspondent or representative was ap- 
pointed for practically each agricul- 
tural county in the Union. In most 
counties these are the secretary-treas- 
urers of the local national farm loan 
association who were already familiar 
with the mortgage business; in some 
areas others were appointed who are 
equally capable. It is to these corre- 
spondents or representatives in each 
county that farmers should apply for 
Commissioner’s loans when wishing to 
refinance their indebtedness, to obtain 
working capital for farm operations or 
to repossess their foreclosed properties. 

Applications for more than half of 
the sum appropriated by Congress were 
made in about five weeks after the 
fund became available. A total of 43,393 
farmers requested loans amounting to 
$107,387,516. Many of these requests 
will be grantea wher it is found they 
comply with the security requirements 





™ i if | Savings 
To Protect 
Mortgage 


By 
Horace Russell 
General Counsel, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board 
and Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


| prversemg Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations and other home mortgage 
lending institutions primarily must 
serve the $20,000,000,000 home mort- 
gage market of the country. ° 

Such institutions, however, can not 
serve the market unless they can 
satisfactorily, at the same time, serve 
their members, upon whom they are 
dependent to furnish the funds with 
which they operate. Therefore, it 1s 
just as essential for the financial in- 
stitutions making 10 and 15 year loans 
on homes to have a reserve system as 
it is for commercial banks, making 30, 
60 and 90 day loans to have a reserve 
system. 

The Federal Reserve System has for 
many years served its members, the 
commercial banks, in a very helpful 
manne: and thereby enabled them to 
serve their customers in a more uni- 
form and helpful manner. The Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System is an 
absolute necessity to enable its mem- 
bers, the Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, savings banks and others, to 
serve their members and customers in 
the best possible manner. 

From time immemorial the home 
mortgage business has been wholly un- 
organized in the United States. For 
the first time an effort has been made, 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, to organize the business on & na- 
tion-wide scale. 

The act was approved July 22, 1932. 
The country was divided into 12 Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Districts and 12 
banks were located, organized and 
opened by Oct. 15, 1932. 

It took a considerable time to secure 
personnel and to organize the business, 
but the banks were lending substantial 
funds within six months from the ap- 
proval of the act, which was about one- 
half the time that elapsed after the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act be- 
fore a Federal Reserve Bank made its 
first loan, and was much less than 
one-half the time that elapsed before 
the Federal Land Bank System was 
operative after the act creating that 
system was approved. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem now has a capital of more than 
$140,000,000, which is within a full 
million of the total capital of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and additional 
capital is being subscribed almost daily. 
The banks have loaned on notes and 
mortgages approximately $50,000,000, 
which compares very favorably with the 
total bills discounted by the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Federal Home 
Loan Banks are now lending approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 a week to their mem- 
bers, which are in turn lending a large 
proportion of this money out for the 
figancing of homes. 

‘he banks are in position imme- 
@ately to lend approximately $90,000,- 
000 of additiona! funds from their capi- 
tal resources and can thereupon issue 
more than $1,000,000,000 of bonds for 
funds to loan upon the mortgages held 
and to be acquired in the lending of 
such funds. 

Federal Home Loan Bank bonds will 
be probably the best bonds ever placed 
on the American market. They will 
be the primary obligation of the issuing 
bank and will be supported by the 
joint and several liability of the 12 
banke “S.e primary security behind 
the bonds will be the notes of mortgage 
lending institutions, which are known 
to be financial institutions which bor- 
row very little and whose obligations 
are uniformly good. 

In addition, the bonds will be 
ported by the notes of American home 
owners, which in turn are secured by 
mortgages. and there will be behind 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.} 
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sup- 


outlined in the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act; others will not be able to 
qualify. Before a loan may be made 
the property offered as security must be 
appraised by an appraiser designated 
by the Land Bank Commissioner. At 
best it will require some time before a 
very large volume of loans can be made 
because of the necessity for appraising 
the properties offered as_ security, 
searching titles, and other steps neces- 
sary in the making of mortgage loans 
To expedite this work, the number of 
appraisers has been greatly increased 
+ + 


The basis of appraisal is the normal! 
value of the security for agricultural 
purposes, and in the case of land and 
buildings the considerations in arriving 
at their normal value are the same as 
those used in making appraisals for 
land bank loans. The security may be 
either a first or a second mortgage on 
the farm, and it may also include per- 
sonal property such as livestock, im- 
plements, and in some instances even 
crops. The great majority of the loans, 
aowever, will be secured by second mort- 
gages on farm real estate. Where a 
second mortgage is taken the Commis- 
sioner will require the holder of the 
first mortgage to limit his right to pro- 
ceed against the farmer or the mort- 
gaged property in accordance with the 
regulations issued by him. 

In defining the Commissioner’s loan 
Congress put definite limitations upon 
the amount which could be loaned to 
any individual farmer. This may not 
exceed $5,000. It further stated that 
any loan made by the Commissioner, 
when added to all prior indebtedness 
against the property tendered as se- 
curity, may not exceed three-fourths of 
the appraised value of the property. 
Thus the farmer must have an equity 
in his property of at least 25 per cent 
of its appraised value. 

+ + 

One of the distinct differences be- 
tween a Commissioner's loan and one 
made by the Federal Land Bank is that 
the former may be used only for refi- 
nancing indebtedness of the borrower. 
The Land Banks have been operating 
for about 16 years, and their functions 
are fairly well understood. They make 
loans only on the security of first mort- 
gages, whereas the security accepted by 
the Land Bank Commissioner, as I have% 
already pointed out, includes second 
mortgages and personal property. The 
Land Bank loan, according to law, may 
not exceed 50 per cent of the normal, 
appraised value of the land plus 20 
per cent of the insured permanent im- 
provements. 

It is anticipated that farmers who 
can will secure first mortgage loans 
from the Federal Land Bank, and Com- 
missioner’s loans on the security of sec- 
ond mortgages on their property. The 
Commissioner’s loan, if secured wholly 
by first or second mortgages on real 
property, may run for as long as a Fed- 
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ity of my goods? 
questions are easily answered. If 
mark that is 
have 


geographical 


or identify 
highly 
which 


Frank A, Richmond However, if 


bitrary marks. 


descriptive or geographical term 


where trade marks are 


It is not necessary to call. 
the Office should be transacted 


Washington, D. C. 
in registering a trade mark? 
give in applying for registration? 


torney? 
to the prospective applicant. 


for them. 


OW can I register a trade mark? 
How can I save for myself the benefit that comes 
to me from establishing a reputation for the qual- 


Many a dealer asks himself these questions and the 
adopted a trade mark for your goods, chooose a trade 


no other member of the public may 
a natural 
have to a common surname or a 


describe his goods. 

Remember that you can not un- 
reasonably limit others in their use 
of the English language to describe 


marks that have the greatest se- 
curity against infringement are the 
fanciful 
no one 
may make any plausible claim. 


as your trade mark words not ar- 
bitrarily or fanciful—as your own name not distinctively 
written, or the name of the town you live in, or some 
word that describes your goods—and you have had the 
exclusive use of such mark for one year in interstate 
commerce, you may register it under the 1920 law. But 
your protection under that law is less than that which 
is secured to you under the 1905 law for fanciful or ar- 


Remember that to register your mark you must have 
used it in interstate or foreign commerce; and that to 
register, under the Act of 1905, an arbitrary or fanciful 
mark you need only to have used it for any period how- 
ever short; while to register, under the Act of 1920, a 


exclusive use of such term as a trade mark for one year. 
Is it necessary to call personally at the Patent Office, 

registered? 

of registering a mark ask themselves that question. 

In fact, all business with 


should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 


How can I get detailed information on the procedure 
What information must I 


These questions also usually present themselves 


The Patent Office issues publications explaining in de- 
tail the procedure in registering a mark. These publi- 
cations can be obtained by writing to the Patent Office 
They tell what information must be given, 
and suggest the employment of an attorney in cases 
where one is needed for best results. 

A complete application for registration of a trade 
mark must include five things, as follows: 

1.—Five specimens or facsimiles of the mark as it is 
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WHAT KIND OF A TRADE MARK TO SELECT 
AND HOW TO PROTECT IT BY REGISTRATION 


Use of Words Arbitrary or Fanciful More Easily Sdenended in Opinion of Examiner of Trade 
Marks Who Outlines Procedure for Recording Device in Patent Office 





By FRANK A. RICHMOND 


Exanimer of Trade Marks, United States Patent Office 


commerce, 


you have not already 
fanciful and to which 


right as he may 


name or words that nature. 
feature in the mark. 


them made. 


their goods. Trade 


marks—marks to 
but the first user 


you have already used 4, 1906. 


of products. 


plied to goods. 


5.—A fee of $15. 


you must have had 


the papers be sent? 


Many who think 


in writing. Letters 
be attached together. 
Must I have an at- 


is in existence before 


Federal courts and it 


verdict. 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


actually already in use on goods in interstate or foreign 


2.—A drawing, signed by the applicant or his attorney, 
showing the trade mark in the form as actually used 
and in which it appears on the specimens filed. 

This drawing must be done with a pen and India ink, 
on pure white two-ply or three-ply Bristol board of di- 
mensions exactly 8 by 13 inches. 
inch from the edge of the board, a marginal line must 
be drawn completely surrounding the drawing and sig- 


Colors must be indicated where they are a material 
drawings at cost for those who cannot otherwise have 


3.—A petition and statement addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Patents and signed by the owner of the 
trade mark, asking registration and giving the full name 
of the applicant, with his address, place of business, 
citizenship, the specific kind of goods on which the 
mark is used, and the class of the goods according to 
the classification established under the Act of May 


A request to the Patent Office will bring to the appli- 
cant a pamphlet describing the procedure in applying 
for a trade mark and including this official classification 


The petition must also show the date on which the 
mark was first used and the manner in which it is ap- 


4.—A verified declaration that the applicant is the 
owner of the mark and has the exclusive right to use it, 
and that it has been actually used in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and that the specimens and drawing 
show the mark as actually used. 


How should the application be written? 


time when applications are considered? 
rights of an applicant protected during the period of 
consideration of his application? 

The application should be written in the usual way 
for careful correspondence, with the lines widely sep- 
arated, on one side of the paper only, and with a wide 
margin on the left side of the page. 


Consideration is given to applications in the order in 
which they are received. During the period of waiting, 
the rights of the applicant are not jeopardized, since 
any right he may have to the mark he seeks to register 


Registration does not create a new right; it merely sets 
up prima facie evidence that the right to use the mark 
belongs to the registrant, throwing the burden of dis- 
proving that right upon anyone who contests it. 
istration also gives the registrant 


judgment for three times the damages found by the 


Three-fourths of an 


The Patent Office will make such 


How should 
Will there be favoritism in the 
And are the 


All papers should 


he applies for registration. 


Reg- 
rights to sue in the 


empowers those courts to enter 




















eral Land Bank loan. Other Commis- 
sioner’s loans are made for a period of 
13 years. During the first three years 
such loan is in effect a borrower is not 
required to make payments on the prin- 
cipal if he is not in default with re- 
spect to any other provision of his 
mortgage. At the expiration of this 
three-year period amortization pay- 
ments on the principal equal in amount 
must be made with each annual or 
semiannual interest payment which will 
extinguish the debt within the agreed 


period. 

The interest rate on Commissioner's 
loans is 5 per cent per year. The cost 
of obtaining such loans depends to some 
extent on the size of the loan. Each 
applicant is required to pay the cost 
of appraisal, determination of title and 
recording fees. Each application must 
be accompanied by an initial fee of 
$10, the unused portion of which, if 
any, will be refunded to the applicant 
if his application is rejected. 

It is unnecessary for farmers to write 


to the agent of the Land Bank Com- 
missioner stationed in the Federal Land 
Bank, except in rare cases, for the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the local national 
farm loan association usually found in 
the county seat or an equally capable 
local representative will help farmers 
to fill out applications for loans and 
the Commissioner’s agent in the bank 
will give every consideration to these 
applications that he would give if a 
personal visit were made to him by 
the farmer. 


ap 
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Information Available on Engineering 
Problems of Irrigation, Drainage and 
Preventing Soil Erosion 


By S. G. MeCRORY 


Chief, United States Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 


as PROBLEMS which affect ag- 
riculture in this country—irrigation 
of dry land, drainage of lands too wet 
for profitable use, and prevention of 
soil erosion—have received the atten- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering since its work was begun in 
1899. 

How are the results of the studies ot 
the Bureau made available to the 
farmer, engineer, and other persons in- 
terested in them? 

Much of the work of the Bureau rvs 
been published as bulletins by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There have 
been issued, dealing with irrigation 
work, 96 technical publications, 33 
farmers’ bulletins or popular presenta- 
tions, and 46 publications of miscella- 
neous character 

. * 

Regarding drainage, there have been 
33 technical bulletins, 9 farmers’ bulle- 
tins, and 29 miscellaneous publications 
On soil erosion there has been one 
technical publication and two farmers’ 
bulletins. 

The complete list of the publications 
is contained in a mimeographed list, 
which may be secured by writing to the 
Bureau. The bulletins can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Public 
Documents. 

What are the extent of the investi- 
gations on soil erosion? What kind of 
information is contained in the printed 
reports on the subject? 

The problem of retarding the rate at 
which the fertile top-soil is eroded from 
cultivated land is perhaps one of the 
most important that now faces agricul- 
ture. In 1913 an investigation was be- 
gun of the engineering phases of the 
prevention of erosion and in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soil the Bureau has established 10 soil- 
erosion experiment farms, where inves- 
tigations are being conducted to deter- 
mine the best methods of preventing, or 
at least of minimizing, erosion. 

What publications on the subject of 
soil erosion are most valuable for the 
farmer? F. B. 1234, “Gullies: How to 
Control and Reclaim Them” (5 cents) ; 
and F. B. 1669, “Farm Terracing” (5 
cents). 

+ + 

How extensive are the studies on 
drainage which have been carried out 
by the Bureau? What has been the 
scope of the investigations? 

The problems studied include the 
proper drainage for farm lands, pre- 
vention of silting of stream channels, 
and the development of drainage tile 
which will not be damaged by ground- 
water minerals which attack concrete 
or clay. 

When thé lowlands along the lower 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts are reclaimed 
and made available for agriculture, one 
of the most important problems which 
must be considered is that of providing 
protection from storm tides caused by 
tropical hurricanes. Engineers of the 
Bureau have secured detailed informa- 
tion in regard to tides and their rela- 
tion to the paths and intensities of 
these storms. 

In many sections of the United States 
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ARNO B. CAMMERER 


RNO B. CAMMERER, who was appointed 
““ Director of the National Park Service upon 
the resignation of Horace M. Albright, has been 
Associate Director of the Service for many years 
and at various times has served as acting Di- 
rector. 

His work in connection with park projects in 
the eastern part of the country has been espe- 
cially outstanding. He represented the Secre- 
tary of the Interior personally in negotiations 
between the Federal Government and the States 
and various organizations engaged in acquiring 
the lands necessary for the establishment of the 
Great Smoky Mountain, the Shenandoah, Mam- 
moth Cave, and Isle Royale projects. 

Mr. Cammerer was born in Nebraska 50 years 
ago. He entered the Federal service as an ex- 
pert bookkeeper in the Treasury Department in 
1904, being promoted through numerous posi- 
tions to that of confidential clerk to several as- 
Sistant secretaries of the Treasury. He was 
selected in 1916 as the first assistant secretary 
to the National Commission of Fine Arts, at the 
Same time serving as first secretary of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Commission of Congress that in 
1916 rendered its report on the housing of all 
Federal activities in Washington in Govern- 
ment-owned structures 

Mr. Cammerer also served during this period 
in various confidential capacities to the officers 
in charge of Public Buildings and Grounds in 
connection with the Parkway System of Wash- 
ington, the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, 
the construction of the Lincoln Memorial and 
various other monumental structures in the Na- 
tional Capital. 


ADMIRAL W. H. STANDLEY 


DMIRAL WILLIAM H. STANDLEY, new 
Chief of Naval Operations, has been in com- 
mand of the Battle Force, United States Fleet, 
with the accompanying rank of admiral since 
May, 1933. He served as commander,’ Cruisers 
Scouting Force, and commander, Cruisers of the 
Fleet, from December, 1931, until May, 1933, with 
the rank of vice admiral. He was born in Cali- 
fornia in 1872 and was appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1891. 

Commissioned ensign on his graduation in 
1897, he passed through the various grades until 
he was commissioned rear admiral in 1927, his 
service covering two wars and many commands. 
During the Spanish-American War Admiral 
Standley served on the U. S. S. “Monterey,” and 
later on the U. S. S. “Alert,” and in November, 
1898, he was transferred to the Asiatic Fleet. 

For his services during the Philippine Insur- 
rection he was awarded a letter of commenda- 
tion by the Secretary of the Navy for volunteer- 
ing and carrying out a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion at Baler. His service in the Pacific also 
included a tour of duty as Captain of the Yard 
at Tutuila, Samoa 

During the World War he was given a special 
letter of recommendation with a silver star for 
highly meritorious service as assistant to the 
superintendent in charge of public buildings 
and grounds and as Commandant of Midship- 
men at the Naval Academy. He has commanded 
the battleships “Virginia” and “California,” 
served as assistant chief of staff Pacific Fleet 
and United States Fleet and for three years was 
in charge of War Plans Division of the Navy 
Department 

In 1927 he was appointed Director of Fleet 
Training and was then ordered to duty as As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Operations, in which ca- 
pacity he served until September, 1930. 


STEPHEN B. GIBBONS 


qe B. GIBBONS, the new Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
customs, the Coast Guard and Public Health 
Services, has for a long time been associated 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, William H. 
Woodin. 

Mr. Gibbons was born in Pennsylvania, but 
for many years has been a resident of New 
York. Thirty-three years ago he started a busi- 
ness career which he pursued until 1912, when 
he became private secretary to William Gibbs 
McAdoo, now Senator from California. When 
Mr. McAdoo became Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Wilson Administration, Mr. Gibbons was 
selected by Charles A. Hervey, then Deputy Con- 
troller of the City of New York, to work over 
the civil service establishment of that city. For 
two and one-half years he devoted himself to 
reclassifying and regrading the titles and sal- 
aries of New York employes. 

In 1916 Mr. Gibbons became private secretary 
to Judge Samuel Seabury, then a candidate for 
the governorship of New York, and later he 
was appointed an income tax examiner in New 
York City for the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, which position he held for 10 years. 
In 1926 he resigned to engage in the practice of 
accounting and tax consultation. 

Secretary Woodin brought Mr. Gibbons to 
Washington when he took office and during the 
banking crisis of last March and for weeks 
thereafter Mr. Gibbons served as the Secre- 
tary’s private assistant without appointment. 
He was the first of the new assistant secretaries 
to begin work in the Trwasury and the second 
to receive formal appointment. 


PAT MALLOY 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL in 
“ charge of the Criminal Division, Pat Mal- 
loy, Oklahoma lawyer and oil man, was the first 
of the general staff assisting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to be selected. Born in Iowa in 1885, he 
was made an orphan at the age of 14 by a cy- 
clone that killed his father, mother, two brothers 
and a sister. 

Mr. Malloy was educated in Salix, in his na- 
tive State, and received his legal training at 
Notre Dame University, graduating at the head 
of his law class in 1907. He was one of the three 
orators of that year’s commencement and was 
a member of the debating team that won over 
Oberlin College and Georgetown University. 

Mr. Malloy has been a well known figure in 
the oil industry for nearly 20 years, having been 
identified as an executive with all branches 
of that business He also has been active in the 
associational effort of the petroleum industry. 
He was for two terms president: of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association, a member of 
the war service committee for refining and ex- 
port, a charter member of the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, and the American Petro- 
leum Institute. He was selected chairman of 
the Oklahoma delegation to the national petro- 
leum conference called by President Hoover at 
Colorado Springs in 1929. He is also a director 
of the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. He served two térms as county attor- 
ney for Tulsa County, Okla 

In his new post Mr. Malloy has charge of 
criminal cases generally, except those arising 
under the prohibition laws, and generally di- 
rects district attorneys with respect to the con- 
duct of criminal cases. 
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‘reams during flood periods bring down 
large loads of silt, sand, and gravel, 
which are deposoted where they leave 

ie hills and enter the bottom lands. 
The problem of providing basins which 
will permit the waters of a stream de- 
bouching from the hills to be desilted 

id then picked up again by a channel 
below is one that has engaged the at- 
tention of the Bureau. 

The Bureau has also given much 
study to the problems involved in the 
assessment of the benefits in drainage 
Stricts and to the provisions of State 
dainage laws governing the construc- 
tion and operation of drainage improve- 
ments 

What are spme of the publications 
on drainage problems? [ B. 1606— 
“Farm Drainage” (5 cents); F. B. 805~— 
“The Drainage of Irrigated Farms” (5 
cents) 

How much information on irrigation 
has been gathered by the Bureau? The 
Bureau has done a large proportion of 
its work on this subject and has col- 
lected a wide variety of facts dealing 
with almost every phase of irrigation 
projects. 

At the time the work in irrigation 
was started, little information was 
available in regard to the irrigation 
water requirements of crops. Investi- 
gations along this line deal with the 
total seasonal requirements, seasonal 
distribution, evaporation, transpiration, 
surface waste, deep percolation, effi- 
ciency of application, and the most 
profitable use of irrigation water. 

+ + 


The studies of the Bureau have been 
conducted throughout the semiarid and 
arid regions and have yielded basic in- 
formation for designing engineering 
works such as reservoirs, dams, canals, 
and laterals. From these data it is 
possible to determine the amount of 
water required to irrigate a given area, 
or, conversely, the amount of land that 
can be irrigated with a given water 
supply. 

The physical laws governing the flow 
of water in irrigation channels early 
engaged the attention of the Bureau. 
An extended series of observations have 
been made that pertain to the flow of 
water in irrigation canals, concrete pipe, 
steel pipe, and wood-stave pipe. The 
different factors affecting the flow in 
these structures—such as roughness, de- 
gree of curvature, and dimensions of 
cross sections—have been evaluated, 
thus giving basic data for selecting and 
designing structures of this type. 

Erosion and silt problems connected 
with irrigatfon water supply, including 
the quantity of silt by volume and 
weight, and the size of particles carried 
in suspension and as bed loads, have 
been investigated. 

In investigating the problems in- 
volved in pumping for irrigation and 
in the drainage of irrigated lands, spe- 
cial attention has been given to the 
installation, operation, and maintenance 
of equipment; to unit costs of pump- 
ing; and to the suitability, efficiency, 
and durability of different types of 
wells for irrigation and for the drain- 
age of irrigated lands that have become 
waterlogged and alkaline. 
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Youth Seeking 
High School 
Education 


By 
Charles E. Lee 
Superintendent of Publie 
Schools, State of 
Missouri 
bbe ARE many factors involved in 
a present-day educational program. 
While many of them are so interrelated 
they cannot be definitely separated and 
measured, some items can be selected 
and a definite comparison made over a 
given period of time. Such compari- 
sons give a definite trend of an educa- 
tional system. A few of these factors 
regarding education in the State of Mis- 
souri with the comparable data from 
1910 to 1931 are as follows: 

For the year 1913, which happens to 
be the first year total daily attendance 
figures are available, the total daily 
attendance was 79,564,593. In 1920 this 
number had increased to 86,456,266. In 
1931 it had increased to 106,293,019, 
which represent$ an increase of 24 per 
cent over 1913. On the basis of one 
teacher with an average of 30 children 
in daily attendance over a nine-month 
period, the increase in total attendance 
from 1913 to 1931 would be, equivalent 
to the services of 4,950 teachers. 

In 1910 there were only 125 first-class 
high schools, while in 1920 the number 
had reached 329. In 1931 this number 
had increased to 661, which is an in- 
crease of 429 per cent over the number 
in 1910. This large increase in the 
number of first-class high schools dur= 
ing this period was no doubt the result 
of the acceptance of higher educational 
standards throughout the State. 

During the year 1910 there were 26,116 
students enrolled in first-class high 
schools. In 1920 the number had in- 
creased to 62,438, while in 1931 the 
nber had reached 130.965, or an in- 
crease of 376 over the number in 1910, 

During the year 1910, 3,229 boys and 
girls graduated from a first-class four- 
vear high school in this State. In 1920 
the number had increased to 7,841, 
while during the year 1931 the number 
had increased to 22,289, or an increase 
of 590 per cent over the year 1910. 

The foregoing data show that in 1910 
there were 26,116 enrolled in high 
school with 3,229 graduates, or a ratio 
of one graduate to every eight students 
enrolled. During the year 1931 there 
were 130,965 enrolled in high school with 
22,289 graduates, or one graduate to 
every six students enrolled. These data 
show that a greater percentage of pu- 
pils who now enroll in high school 
continue in high school until they grad- 


fa Awe) 


were 297.161 pupils en- 
1entary schools of six- 
In 1931 the number 
1 increased to 337,430, or an increase 
f approximately 15 per cent. 
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Contest Over Pay §* 


And Work-time in 
Shipbuilding Code 


Thirty-hour Week and $25 
Minimum Wage Demand- 
ed by Labor; Operators 
Oppose Yard Expansion 


The question of what constitutes a rea- 
sonable and equitable minimum wage and 
maximum work-week featured the hear- 
ings, July 19, 20 and 21, on the proposed 
code of fair competition for the ship- 
building and shiprepairing industry, which 
proposed a work week averaging 40 hours 
and a minimum wage of 35 cents an hour 
in the South and 40 cents in the North | 

Representatives of the shipbuilding in- | 





dustry also endeavored to justify a pro- 
vision proposed for the code designed to 
prohibit any further expansion of ship- 
yard facilities. 

The argument over wages and hours of 


employment were still in progress, July 
21, when Deputy Administrator A. D 
Whiteside, who conducted the hearings 
called for adjournment. Mr. Whiteside 


the adjournment that he ex- 
pected to have his recommendation for 
the code ready not later than July 25. 

A work-week of not less than 40 hours 
was declared essential to the shipbuild- 
ing industry by heads of several large 
yards who testified at the hearings. They 
contended that a work-week of 30 hours, 
instead of 40 as proposed in the code, 
would increase the cost of the naval build- 
ing program, upon which bids are soon 
to be submitted, by more than $120,000,000, 
that it would add over $40,000,000 a year 
to the cost of repairs in the Government 
Navy Yards, and that the cost of merchant 
shipbuilding and of repairs to privately- 
owned vessels would be increased by one- 
third. In each instance they contended, }/ 
the estimate of increased cost is exclusive 
of anticipated increase in the cost of 
materials 


Labor Asks 30-Hour Week 
Representatives of labor, on the other 


said after 
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PRESIDENT'S AGREEMENT FOR REEMPLOYMENT 


The Nation-wide Plan to Raise Wages, Create Work With Increase in Purchasing Pawer and Restoration of Business as the Goal--- 
Employers to Be Asked to Shorten Hours, Increase Pay---Minimum Wages Provided---Text of Agreement 


LETTER from President Roosevelt to every employer in the 
United States will be distributed throughout the country, be- 
ginning July 27, and with it a form of agreement for the employer 
to sign, pledging acceptance of the President’s reemployment pro- 
gram. The letter and proposed agreement follow 
To Every Employer 

1. This agreement is part of a nation-wide plan to raise wages, 
create employment, and thus increase purchasing power and re- 
store business. That plan depends wholly on united action by 
all employers. For this reason I ask you, as an employer, to do 
your part by signing 

2. If it turns out that the general agreement bears unfairly on 
any group of employers they can have that straightened out by 
presenting promptly their proposed code of fair competition. 

(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

President's Reemployment Agreement (authorized by Section 4a 
National Industrial Recovery Act) 

During the period of the President’s emergency reemployment 
drive—that is to say, from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1933, or to any earlier 
date of approval of a code of fair competition to which he is sub- 
ject—the undersigned hereby agrees with the President as follows 

(1) After Aug. 31, 1933, not to employ any person under 16 years 
of age, except that persons between 14 and 16 may be employed 
‘but not in manufacturing or mechanical industries) for not to 
exceed 3 hours per day and those hours between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 
in such work as will not interfere with hours of day school 

(2) Not to work any accounting, clerical, banking, office, service 
or sales employes (except outside salesmen) in any store, office, 
department, establishment, or public utility, or on any automotive 
or horse-drawn passenger, express, delivery, or freight service, o1 
in any other place or manner, for more than 40 hours in any one 
week and not to reduce the hours of any store or service operation 
to below 52 hours in any one week, unless such hours were less 
than 52 hours per week before July 1, 1933, and in the latter case 
not to reduce such hours at all 

(3) Not to employ any factory or mechanical worker or artisan 
more than a maximum week of 35 hours until Dec. 31, 1933, but 
with the right to work a maximum week of 40 hours for any six 
weeks within this period; and not to employ any worker more 
than eight hours in any one day 

(4) The maximum hours fixed in the foregoing paragraphs (2) 


and (3) shall not apply to employes in establishments employing 
not more than two persons in towns of less than 2,500 population 
which towns are not part of a larger trade area; nor to registered 
pharmacists or other professional persons employed in their pro- 
fession; nor to employes in a managerial or executive capacity, 
who now receive more than $35 per week; nor to employes on 
emergency maintenance and repair work; nor to very special cases 
where restrictions of hours of highly skilled workers on continuous 
processes would unavoidably reduce production but, in any such 
special case, at least time and one-third shall be paid for hours 
worked in excess of the maximum. Population for the purposes 
of this agreement shall be determined by reference to the 1930 
Federal census. 

(5) Not to pay any of the classes of employes mentioned in 
paragraph (2) less than $15 per week in any city of over 500,000 
population, or in the immediate trade area of such city; nor less 
than $14.50 per week in any city of between 250,000 and 500,000 
population, or in the immediate Lrade area of such city; nor less 
than $14 per week in any city of between 2,500 and 250,000 popu- 
lation, or in the immediate trade area of such city; and in towns 
of less than 2,500 population to increase all wages by not less than 
20 per cent, provided that this shail not require wages in excess 
of $12 per week 

(6) Not to pay any employe of 
graph (3) less than 40 cents per 
the same class of work on July 15 


the classes mentioned in para- 
hour unless the hourly rate for 
1929, was less than 40 cents per 


hour, in which latter case not to pay less than the hourly rate 
on July 15, 1929, and in no event less than 30 cents per hour. 
It is agreed t! this paragraph establishes a guaranteed mini- 





regardless of whether the employe is compen- 
a time rate or on a piecework performance. 
nsation for employment now in 
excess of the minimum wages hereby agreed to (notwithstanding 
that the hours worked in such employment may be hereby re- 
duced) and to increase the pay for such employment by an equi- 
table readjustment of all pay schedules. 

(8) Not to use any subterfuge to frustrate the spirit and intent 
of this agreement which is, among other things, to increase em- 
ployment by a universal covenant, to remove obstructions to com- 


mum rate of pay 
sated on the basis of 
(7) Not to reduce the compe 














merce, and to shorten hours and to raise wages for the shorter 
week to a living basis . 

(9) Not to increase the price of any merchandise sold after the 
date hereof over the price on July 1, 1933, by more than is made 
necessary by ag¢tual increases in production, replacement, or in- 
voice costs of merchandise, or by taxes or other costs resulting 
from action taken pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
since July 1, 1933, and, in setting such price increases, to give full 
weight to probable increases in sales volume and to refrain from 
taking profiteering advantage of the consuming public. 

(10) To support and patronize establishments which also have 
signed this agreement and are listed as members of N. R. A. (Na- 
tional Recovery Administration). 

(11) To cooperate to the fullest extent in having a code of fair 
competition submitted by his industry at the earliest possible 
date, and in any event before Sept. 1, 1933 

(12) Where, before June 16, 1933, the undersigned had con- 
tracted to purchase goods at a fixed price for delivery during the 
period of this agreement, the undersigned will make an appro- 
caused by the seller having signed this President's Reemployment 
priate adjustment of said fixed price to meet any increase in cost 
Agreement or having become bound by any code of fair com- 
petition approved by the President 

(13) This agreement shall cease upon approval by the President 
of a code to which the undersigned is subject; or, if the N. R.A 
so elects, upon submission of a code to which the undersigned is 
subject and substitution of any of its provisions for any of the 
terms of this agreement. 

(14) It is agreed that any person who wishes to do his part in 
the President's reemployment drive by signing this agreement, but 
who asserts that some particular provision hereof, because of pe- 
culiar circumstances, will create great and unavoidable hardship 
may obtain the benefits hereof by signing this agreement and put- 
ting it into effect and then, in a petition approved by a representa- 
tive trade association of his industry, or other representative or- 
ganization designated by N. R. A., may apply for a stay of such 
provision pending a summary investigation by N. R. A., if he agrees 
in such application to abide by the decision of such investigation. 
This agreement is entered into pursuant to Section 4(a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and subject to all the terms and 
conditions required by Sections 7(a) and 10(b) of that act 


Analysis of the Blanket Cole to Cover AD Industry and Business 


THE BLANKET CODE of the Na- do this by prompt shortening of the there isa clear-cut part for every group On or after Aug. 1 each employer labor and civic Interest of each State. 
afead naan 3 rk-week an raising ages F »mbers of each group are invited to who has signed his agreement and put The State boards will advise and report 
stri: covery Ad- Work-week and raising of wages for Mem 

tional Industrial Re y become members of N. R. A. on the it into effect may sign the certificate upon the execution of N. I. R. A. in 


the shorter week 


ministration, designed to cover all 


Rules governing hours and wages of 


plan set forth in this bulletin 


of compliance, take it to his post office 


their States, and receive and act upol 
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hand, argued that a 40-hour work week 
is too long and minimum wages of 35 and 
40 cents are too low, and presented, with 
the request that it be substituted for the 
industry's code, a labor code providing for 
a 30-hour maximum work-week and a $25 
minimum wage. A <0-hour work-week, 
labor maintained, was necessary to carry 
out the mandate of Congress on the naval 
holiday building program and to absorb 
unemployment in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

The shipbuilding industry was described 
at the beginning of the hearings as being 
at “an extremely low ebb” by H. Garrish 
Smith, president of the National Council 
of American Shipbuilders, an organization 
said to represent about 90 per cent of the 
productive shipbuilding capacity of the 
yards situated on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coasts 

Contending that the proposed code with 
its provisions for minimum wages of 35 
and 40 cents would not increase the cost 
of constructing and repairing ships so as 
to cause hardships, Mr. Smith added, how- 
ever, that if wages are increased beyond 
the provisions of the code, “the tendency 
will be to decrease the volume of merchant 
ship work, and thereby decrease rather 
than increase employment.” 

The minimum wage rate of 40 cents was 
also declared to be reasonable by Homer L. 
Ferguson, president of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. He held 
that the differential in wages between the 
North and the South should be greater. 

Mr. Ferguson argued that in the South, 
which he defined as from Virginia to 
Texas, inclusive, the wages have always 
been from 25 to 40 per cent less than they 
have been in the New York district, for 
common labor 

Single-shift Operations 

Evidence designed to prove that a 30- 
hour work week is uneconomical and “not 
feasible practically” was presented by 
Lawrence Y. Spear, president of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co. He maintained that operat- 
ing a single shift of workmen six hours 
daily would delay work and thereby in- 
crease costs. and that operating two shifts 
is highly uneconomical. 

‘odification of the code to permit ship- 
builders on the Great Lakes to employ 
labor for more than 40 hours a week, as 
proposed in the code, was asked by W. H. 
Gerhauser, president of the Great Lakes 
Shipbuilding & Repair Association. The 
40-hour week, he said, would increase 
costs of construction: and prevent in- 
ereased employment on the Great Lakes, 


he declared, by preventing new con- 
struction. 
John E. Craig, vice president of the 


Clyde-Mallory Lines, also contended, on 
behalf of the American Steamship Owners 
Association, that a reduction of hours be- 
low 40 would be harmful to the industry 
and would result in a decrease in employ- 
ment rather than an increase. 

Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., argued in favor of 
the provision in the code which declares 
that “it will be considered a violation of 
the code to make any material increase in 
the plant capacity of the industry.” 


Views of Naval Representative 

Agreement with this view was also ex- 
pressed by Rear Admiral E. S. Land, Chief 
of the Naval Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, who said that the capacity of the 
shipbuilding industry “is more than ample 
to take care of any existing or prospective 
programs.” Speaking of the hours of 
work, Admiral Land said: 

“It is the conclusion of the Navy Depart- 
ment that the adoption of the 30-hour 
week would not be in the interest of labor 
and, in view of the size and content of 
the naval shipbuilding program, that the 
40-hour week would not lead to unemploy- 
ment in shipbuilding trades.” 

Speaking for all the metal trades affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, J. A. Franklin, president of the In- 
ternational Boilermakers’ and Shipbuild- 
ers’ Union, declared that the 30-hour 
week was necessary to carry out the man- 
date of Congress on the naval building 
program and to absorb unemployment in 
the shipbuilding industry. He said that the 
$25 weekly minimum wage would more 
than double the basic wage of 35 and 40 
cents an hour proposed in the employers’ 
code, increasing the basic wage rate to 83 
cents an hour. 


Objection to Wage Differential 

A differential between the North and 
the South is not necessary, Mr. Franklin 
said, and would only cause bad feeling 
among employes in the southern plants. 

John P. Frey, representing the metal 
trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, also argued for the pro- 
visions of the labor code and opposed a 
differential in wages, declarihg it would 
amount to an export tax on the products 
of one group of States to the advantage 
of another group. 





industry and business pending de- 
tailed agreements, was approved by 
the President and promulgated July 
21. It provides a 40-hour week for 
clerical and mercantile workers and 
a 35-hour week for artisans, me- 
chanics and laborers; minimum 
wages in the first group of from $12 
to $15 weekly, and in the second 
group 40 cents an hour, except 
where the 1929 scale was less, but in 
no case less than 30 cents an hour. 

Pledges are asked from employers 
to readjust upward the pay scales 
of those receiving more than the 
minimum provided and not to raise 
prices out of proportion to the cost 
of production. The public is asked 
to patronize establishments signing 
the code. 

The statement of the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration 
in explanation of the blanket code 
follows: 

1. Names: 

To save space and time, we will call 
the National Recovery Act N. I. R. A., 
and the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, N. R. A. 

2. Industrial self-government: 

Bulletin No. 2, dated June 19, 1933 
shows how to submit codes of fair 
competition under N. I. R. A. Section ° 
(A) It permits industries and trade 
associations to organize for self-gov- 
ernment, to increase employment and 
| improve labor conditions, to wipe out 

unfair practices, to discipline them- 
| selves and to stabilize their opertaions 
| 
| 
| 





Nothing will be permitted to slow up 
that process. It must go fast if busi- 
ness is to do for itself and for the 
country the great good offered by N. I 
R. A. It will proceed as promptly as 
codes can come in and be heard. 

Nothing in this bulletin and nothing 
in our plans or statements change that 
process, which will go on without any 
regard whatever to the new and ad- 
ditional plan set forth in this bulletin 


3. Codes and agreements distin- 
guished. 

But swift-moving changes require 
swift action. A rapid rise in prices 


and mass production is going on. Mass 
purchasing power must rise as fast 





labor must be included in every code 
and codes must continue to come along 
as fast as possible. But whole indus- 
tries must organize and have many 
conferences before codes can be worked 
out and that takes a long time. 

In this national emergency, we can- 
not delay broad reemployment while 
we wait for codes. If we are not to 
have a set-back in our returning pros- 
permits trade groups and also indi- 
to get out of this depression, we must 
act more quickly to get more and fatter 
pay envelopes to our workers 

We can do this under section 4‘A) 
N. I. R. A., which, in addition to code 
permits trade groups an dalso indi- 
vidual employers to make agreements 
with the President himself to do their 
part in this great effort. We are go- 
ing to use this additional power. 

This bulletin sets forth this swifter 
plan which is in addition to (and not 
in place of) codes. These new Presi- 
dential agreements should be sent in 
by all individual employers at once as 
provided in paragraph 7 of this bulle- 
tin, and codes should be sent in by 
industries and trade associations as 
fast as they can be prepared as pro- 


vided in Bulletin No. 2, N. R.A 
4. Time limit on codes. 
In order to assist these trades and 


industries which are not sufficiently or- 
ganized to present their codes in repre- 
sentative fashion and to help compose 
the difficult problems in other trades 
and industries where economic differ- 
ences have delayed the submission of 
codes it is assumed that to all trades 
or industries which have not submitted 
codes under section 3 (A), by Sept. 1, 
1933, the President will begin to hold 
hearings under section 3 (D) as fast 
as proper notice can be given and hear- 
ings arranged 

5. The President's 
drive. 

A truce on selfishness 
Day—six weeks away—it is possible to 
solve the problem of employment 
through individual agreements with the 
President. But to do this the country 
must act quickly, vigorously, and boldly, 
as one man—get together in one pow- 
erful effort—declare a truce on selfish- 
ness 


reem ploy ment 


Before Labor 





The employers’ part is to act at once 
and all together to submit and scrupu- 
lously comply with agreements with the 
President to shorten hours and raise 
wages and to cooperate with employes 
in peaceful adjustment of differences 
The way to make these agreements is 
shown in Paragraph 7 

The employes’ part is to do their best 
on the job and to cooperate with N. R. 
A. and employers in peaceful adjust- 
ment of differences. More can be done 
now for workers through this coopera- 
tion of 125,000,000 people than can ever 
be done by discord and dispute 

The public’s part—and especially the 
part of women ‘(who control the bulk of 
buying)—is to support all those em- 
ployers and em#oyes who do their 
parts to put back breadwinners to work 

6. Employers’ badge of cooperation. 

For the public to do its part, it must 
know which employers have done their 
part put people back to work by 
making these agreements with the 
President and by codes 

Every industry and every employer 
who has agreed with the President on 
this plan, or who has had approved a 
code covering the vital subject of re- 
employment, will be enrolled as a mem- 
ber of N. R. A. and given a certificate 
and a Government badge showing the 
eal of the N. R. A. and the words 
Member N. R. A. We do our part.” 

It will be authorized to show this 
badge on all its equipment, goods, com- 
munications, and premises. List of all 
employers authorized to use this badge 
will be on file at all post offices, so that 
any misrepresentation by unauthorized 
use of N. R. A. badges can be prevented. 

7. Employers’ agreements with the 
President. 

During the three days beginning July 
27, letter-carriers will deliver at each 
place of business a message from the 
President, accompanied by a copy of 
the form for the President’s reemploy- 
ment agreement: A certificate of com- 
pliance form, and a return envelope 
addressed to the district office of the 
Department of Commerce. Any em- 
ployer who has not received this mate- 
rial by July 29 can obtain it from his 
local postmaster. 

Each employer who wants to do his 
part will sign the agreement and mail 


to 





FINDING JOBS FOR IDLE 
NOW RECEIVING RELIEF 


Transfer of Distressed Workers to Ranks of Wage Earners 


Planned by Federal Agency 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


tion will be given a request from Governor 
George White for money from the “discre- 
tionary” funds held by Mr. Hopkins 

This stipulation was Mr. Hopkins’ reply 
to a request from the Governor for a 
grant of Federal funds in addition to the 
amounts Ohio is entitled to receive on the 
reimbursement matching basis of one Fed- 
eral dollar for three spent from public 
funds of the State and its civil subdivi- 
sions for unemployment relief. 

The reply constituted a refusal of Ohio's 
request for $4,000,000, pending efforts of 
the State to raise a “fair share” of the 
costs of feeding the destitute unemployed 
within its borders. In a letter, Mr. Hop- 
kins reminded Governor White that he 
had informed him on July 8, when the 
Ohio Legislature was in session, of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion’s policy. 


Legislature Adjourned 
Without Taking Action 


The Legislature has since adjourned 
without making adequate provision to 
raise a fair share of relief costs, the let- 
ter said. 

Ohio has received a total of $3,214,569 
from the Administration for unemploy- 
ment relief on the matching basis to re- 
imburse the expenditure of public funds 
made for this purpose by the State and 
its civil subdivisions during the first three 
months of this year. 

Governor E’d. C. Johnson, of Colorado 
also was notified, July 21, that the State 
must carry a much larger share of the 
load before more Federal money will be 
allotted. This State, Mr. Hopkins said, 
has received a total of $1,195,368 from the 
Administration to date, and this amounts 
to more than 85 per cent of Colorado’s 
relief expenditures this year. The balance 
of less than 15 per cent was contributed 


yprovided up to this time before considera- by local communities and nothing has 


been spent by the State. 

The Department of Labor in its state- 
ment July 2C said its clear understanding 
is that highly skilled and organized labor 
is not to ve required to register for work 
at reemployment offices but will be re- 
cruiiea in the customary ways. It added 
that it is necessary the United States Em- 


ployment Service should reorganize the 
reemployment agencies in many of the 
courties of the United States so tacre| 


will be no places at which “selected lists | 
of aualified workers may be “submitted 
to employers.” ° 
State Organization | 
Of New Service | 

Uniformiy in this set-up with the State | 
Director of Reemployment there will be 
in each State one or more field represent- 
atives supervising the local reemployment 
|agencies. Each State Director’s office will 
coordinate services with the State relief 
authorities and State operated employ 
mert Offices 

In each county where a sufficiently large 
project warrants it there will be provided 
jby the Federal and State employment 
‘authorities a county reemployment com- 
mittee of prominent citiezns representing 
employers, labor, relief agencies, county 
engineers, etc. 

Road construction contracts will require 


the employer to recruit locally to tac 
fullest possible extent the personne] of 
his office, but the Department of Labo: 


says only local labor “appropriately to be 


secured through employment _ services 
will be requisitioned from the local re- 
employment offices now set up as the 


emergency system. 

The Department made public appoint- 
ment of the following State Directors of 
Reemployment: 


Alabama.—A. J. Speer, Birmingham. 


Arkansas.—W. A. Rooksbery, Little Rock. 
California—Jack Stellern, Los Angeles. 
Colorado.—Craig Vincent, Denver. 
Connecticut.—M. Pond, Waterbury. 
Delaware.—H. P. Young, Wilmington. 
Florida.—Dr. E. M. L'Engle, Jacksonville. 
Georgia.—Cator Woolford, Atlanta. 
Idaho.—John Foreman, Pocatello, 
Illinois—Roy Jacobsen, Chicago. 
Indiana.——Eugene Foster, Indianapolis. 
Iowa.—Hans C. Pfund, Des Moines. 
Kansas.—Sam Wilson, Topeka. 
Kentucky.—E. F. Seiller, Louisville. 
M * Louisiana.—Judge R. Foster, 
Louisiana.—Judge R. Foster, N. Orleans 
Maine.—E. I. Cummings, Westbrook. 
Maryland.—O. C. Short, Baltimore. 
Michigan.—C. E. Weiss, Detroit. 
Michigan.—Clarence E. Weiss, Detroit. 
Minnesota.—O. D. Hollenbeck, Minne- 
apolis 
Mississippi.—G. R. Nobles, Jackson. 
Missouri.—M. A. Lewis, Jefferson City 
Montana.—R. R. Purcell, Helena. 
Nebraska.—George Hodge, Lincoln. 
Nevada.—D. E. Ericson, Reno. 
New Hampshire—H. M. Davis, Nashua. 
New Jersey, H. H. Tukey, Madison. 
New Mexico.—W. J. Kenney, Belen. 
New York—W. H. Winans, New York 
City. 
North Carolina.—C. M. Waynick, High 
Point. 
North Dakota.—James Taylor, Bismarck. 
Ohio.—S. B. Matthewson, Springfield. 
Oklahoma.—E. G. Burke, Oklahoma City. 
Pennsylvania.—John McCune Jr., Grove 
City. 
Rhode Island.—P. De St. Aubin, Provi- 
dence. 
South Carolina—T. K. Johnstone, Co- 
lumbia. 
South Dakota.—S. H. Collins, Aberdeen. 
Tennessee.—Green Benton, Nashville. 
Texas.—Byron Mitchell, Houston. 
Utah.—G. A. Yager, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont.—H. R. Pierce, Montpelier. 
Virginia.—George W. Guy, Richmond 
Washington, Paul Pigott, Seattle 
West Virginia, J. H. McGinnis, Beckley, 
Wisconsin, Paul C. Winner, Madison. 
Wvoming, James Morgan, Cheyenne. 
About 500,000 of the unemployed were 
put back in jobs during June, the De- 
partment of Labor estimates.. The level 
of factory employment for the whole 
country in June was the highest in a 


and receive the posters, etc., which evi- 
dence his membership in the N. R. A. 

The district offices of the Department 
of Commerte will prepare each week a 
list of agreements received from each 
town, and will send one copy to Wash- 
ington and one copy to the post office, 
where it will be posted for public in- 
spection. Postmasters will send certifi- 
“ates of compliance to the district of- 
fices, where they will be checked off 
against the list. . 

8. Consumers’ badge of cooperation. 

Every consumer in the United States 
who wishes to cooperate in the Presi- 
dent's reemployment drive and be con- 
sidered as a member in the N. R. A. 
may at any time after Aug. 1, 1933, 
go to the authorized establishment in 
his locality (to be announced later) 
and sign a statement of cooperation 
as follows: 

“I will cooperate in reemployment by 
supporting and patronizing employers 
and workers who are members of the 
N. R. A.” 

Any such signer will then be given 
and may thereafter use the insignia of 
membership in N. R. A. 

9. District recovery boards. 

There is hereby created one District 
Recovery Board of seven members for 
each district of the Department of 
Commerce to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The board will consist of one 
person prominent in each manufac- 
ture, retail trade, wholesale trade 
banking, farming, labor and social serv- 
ice who is willing to volunteer his serv- 
ices without cempensation. 

The local district manager of the 
Department of Commerce will serve as 
secretary of the board. The board will 
consider, advise, and report to N. R 
A. on the progress of the execution of 
N. I. R. A. and will pass upon such 
matters as shall be referred to it for 
action by N. R. A. 

10. State recovery boards. 

There is hereby created for each 
State a State recovery board of nine 
members from each State to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The board 
shall serve without compensation and 
shall select its chairman and secretary 
from among its own members. 

The memberships will be truly rep- 


all matters referred to them by N. R 
A. or by their district boards 

Each Governor witi be notified of the 
appointment of the State board and 
it will meet at the call of the Governor 
At the first meeting it will organize 
and decide upon and promulgate its 
own rules and procedure 

11. State recovery council, 

There is hereby created, to be organ- 
ized by and to serve in cooperation 
with each State board, a State Recov- 
ery Council. Upon application to the 
State Recovery Board by any State la- 
bor, manufacturing, trade, civic, social- 
service or welfare association, organi- 
zation, or club, the presiding officer 
thereof is entitled, ex-officio, to mem- 
bership on the State Recovery Council 

The function of the council is to rec- 
ommend to the board any necessary 
action with regard to the organization 
presided over by any member of the 
eouncil, to request the services of the 
board and of N.R. A.in any proper mat- 
ter to the end of perfecting and 
strengthening any such organization, 
and to assist to make available to the 
administration of N. R. A. the services 
of any such organization 

12. General statement of policy and 
purpose. 

There is no force here except con- 
science and opinion. This is an appeal 
to those good instincts of our people 
which have never been besought in 
vain, But it is not a balyhoo campaign. 

The plan is new; the agreement is 
not simple and a thorough public pro- 
gram of explanation is needed and will 
be carried out. 

After four years of hopeless and 
seemingly helpless suffering and inac- 
tion, it would be unforgivable not to 
open to the country the chance it now 
has under the law to unite once more 
to overcome an emergency and, it may 
be, to defeat depression 





This is a test of patriotism t is the 
time to demonstrate the faith of our 
fathers and our belief in ourselves. We 


are a people disciplined by democracy 
to a self-control—sufficient to unite our 
purchasing power—our labor—our man- 
agement power to carry out this great 
national covenant with vigor, with de- 
termination but with the calm compo- 





Lumber Industry 
Studying Plan to 
| Limit Its Output 


Conservation of Forestry 
| Resources Is Discussed at 
Hearing on Proposed 
Code of Producers 


Conservation of timber and control of 
production of lumber products were ad- 
vocated at the hearings July 20 and 21 
on the code of fair competition proposed 
by the lumber and timber industry. At 
the same time differences of opinion were 
expressed as to minimum wage provisions 
of the code and the proposals for a dif- 
ferential in the minimum wages in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

At the opening of the hearings, pre- 
| sided over by Dudley Cates, Deputy Ade 
ministrator of the Recovery Administra- 
tion, an amendment to the code as sub- 
mitted was proposed, which would au- 
thorize the Lumber Code Authority, the 
governing body proposed for the lumber 
and timber products industry under the 
code, to restrict the installation of new 
mills when necessary. 


Causes of Overproduction 

Declaring that the World War had in- 
stigated a wave of production which has 
now resulted in overproduction, Col. W. B, 
Greely, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen's Association, added that the ine 
dustry was so widely scattered throughe- 
out the country that some sort of ma« 
chinery for control was necessary. 

A picture of the perilous fundamental 
j}economic condition of the industry was 
drawn by Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manue 
facturers Association. 

During the past 25 years, Dr. Compton 
testified, lumber consumption per capita 
has fallen from 500 to 275 feet in normal 
years and to 100 feet last year. He es- 
timated 200,000 men of the industry are 
out of employment, and large numbers 
working only part time. There has been 
per cent drop during the past two 
years, he said. 

The code presented, he stated, with its 
provisions regarding minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work, would increase 
employment in the industry by 130,000 
men. 


a 72 


Conservation of Timber 

In response to a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture transmitting the Presi- 
dent's wish to have a provision in the 
code “relating to the cutting of timber” 
which will have “some definite provision 
for the control of destructive exploitae 
tion,” an amendment to the code was sub- 

| mitted by the industry. It provides for 
| the measures necessary for the conserva- 
tion and sustained production of forest 
resources by the industry, “in cooperation 
with the appropriate State and Federal 
authorities,” and calls for a conference 
| to initiate conservation measures between 
members of the industry and Secretary 
| Wallace and other members of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The discussion on the code centered 
largely about the question of hours and 
wages, which the code sets up for 23 dif- 
ferent sections of the industry and calls 
for a wage ranging from 22'% cents to 40 

| cents an hour and a maximum work week 
ranging from 40 to 48 hours. 

| Defending the 22's cents an hour rate 
for the 48-hour week provided for the 
South by the code, C. C. Sheppard, presi- 
| dent of the Lumber Manufacturers Assoe 
| ciation, said that this base hourly pay rep- 
resented almost double the predepression 
| pay received by workers. 

Regional Wage Scales 
W. C. Ruegnitz, president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, pree 
| sented the case on hours and wages for 
| the Pacific Northwest, where the highest 
minimum wage and the lowest maximum 


work week are established by the pro 
posed code. Mr. Ruegnitz declared that 
the wage scale would exceed the 1929 
levels. 


William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, contended that 
the minimum wage levels set by the code 
are too low, and he voiced objections to 
the inclusion of different rates of pay 
for the same type of work for different 
| sections of the country. 





























sure and fair-play which should alway: 


Mr. Green declared that a 40 to 48 








| shared in the gains. 

Besides the 500,000 referred to as reem- 
| ployed, many more went back to work 
} in occupations not covered by the De- 
| partment of Labor’s survey. Secretary 
Perkins points out that agriculture, the 
railroads, and other important lines of 
| business and industry are not covered iu 
the figures given, but that reports to the 
Department indicate a “significant in- 
crease” in employment in these lines. 


| In factory employment, the June gain} = 


was 7 per cent over May, while pay rolls 
went up 10.8 per cent. This was the third 
consecutive month in which increases took 
place, and, combined with the previous 


gains, it makes a total rise of 14 per cent | 


\in factory employment since the Marcn 
bank holiday. 

For the first time since October, 12_9 
jthere are more workers on the factorv 
| pay 10lls than in the corersponding month 


lof the preceding year. Employment, how- | 


lever, is still 36 per cent smaller than in 
|June of 1926, which is taken by the De- 
jpartment as a base year for comparisois 
jand which is regarded as the goal at 
which President Roosevelt is aiming in his 
jindustrial recovery program. Pay rols 
are now 


a year ago. 
General Advance 
|In Work and Wages 


Of the 89 manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, 79 showed gains in employment in 
June and 80 showed gains in pay rolls. 
Some industries showed extremely high 
percentage increases. 

For example, the beverage industry ad- 
vanced to an employment level 95.9 per 


cent above a year ago. The woolen goods | 


industry showed a gain of 89.6 per cent; 
the cotton goods industry, nearly 60 per 
cent; the rayon industry, 65.8 per cent; 
the radio and silk industries, 44 per cent; 
and 13 other industries, more than 20 
per cent each. 

In 31 industries, however, the June level 
of employment was still below that of a 
year ago. 

Wage rate increases between May 15 and 
June 15 were reported by 350 manufac- 
turing establishments in 46 industries, 
213,444 workers being affected by the in- 
creases, which averaged 8.8 per cent. Only 
14,505 employes were affected by wage de- 


29 per cent above the March | 
low point and 9.7 per cent higher than 


e President has stated his policy te In this mass attack on depression return envelope. resentative of commercial, industrial, ar > ics , . 

| Th residen p ) p it in the pe m dustrial mark the American way. hour work week was impractical and would 

© not help the situation in the country 
xcOr~, Le RR A I LO A A RS — KY greatly. 

Arizona.—Ray Gilbert, Phoenix. | year and a quarter, and nearly every State creases, the smallest number reported! | ”” 5 impractical,” he said, “to consider a 


work week of 40 to 48 hours when 12,000, 
000 people have no way to earn their daily 
bread. Our weekly $10.68 will not add 
much toward starting the wheels of in- 
dustry.” 

In speaking of the differentials in wages 


since March, 1930. 
A large number of establishments com- 


| mented on increased orders and produc- 
tion, more days operated, opening of plants 
heretofore closed, more full time worked 


Only four States showed declines in| between the North and the South, Mr, 
employment in June. These were Arizona, Green said, “it is greatly in excess of any 
Florida, Montana and Wyoming. All the | possible differential, however liberally esti« 


mated, between the cost of living in the 
two sections of the country.” 


reporting industries that showed declines 
| were affected by seasonal influences. 





MEN WHO WANT TO WIN 
THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


in the 5 exciling years 
ahead may find valuable 
information here 








enough to want to 


r. you are not afraid of real Are you big 
responsibilities—if you are de- share in the responsibilities—and 
termined to increase your present the rewards—of the next five 


years? We offer you, free, a book- 
that is an invitation and a 
challenge. It is worth only what 


salary in the next five years in 
spite of present conditions—you 
are the man we want to talk to 


let 


Many good executives are out you make it worth. It contains 
of jobs—true. But now that the no trick formulas, no quack rec- 
reconstruction period is under ipes, for increasing your income 
way, real salaries are going to be over night. But it does show you 


definitely how you can get the 
knowledge you need—the knowl- 
edge that responsible positions de- 
mand today. 

We invite you to send for a 
copy. 


offered for men with the ability 
to lead. More and more opportu- 
nities for profit will be available 
to men who know the principles 
of all departments of business. 
Have you executive ability? 
HeOeeUeneNHeesunecsueneueneereenenaensuesnenenseeestoceresD 
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To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 710 Astor Place, New York City 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bidg., Toronto) 


Send me “What a Business Man Must Know Today,’ which I may keep with- 
out charge. 
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Business AATrCSS..cccsorcosescccsescesseseses Peter eee seneeereseeressereeeseeee® 
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7ITH AN ADEQUATE and 

the-minute sea fighting machine 
as a definite goal, the Navy once again 
has gorge upon a wees pro- 
gram and is pushing forward to higher 
iseumen ts in warship construc- 
tion. 

A fund of $238,000,000 has been all 

cated from the Government’s emer- 
gency set-up, and bids on a number o! 
ships will be opened July 26. In all, 
32 ships will be built from this fund. 

Shortly after this buiding program 
was announced, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Claude A. Swanson, formulated 
a new naval policy, which he epito 
mized as designed to “create, main- 
tain and operate a Navy second to 
none in conformity with treaty provi- 
sions” and “to develop the Navy to a 
maximum in battle strength and abil- 
ity to control the seas in defense of 
the Nation and its interests.” 

Present Navy Strength 

Today the United States Navy has 
a total tonnage of 1,417,849, compris- 
ing ships in commission and fit for 
service. Out of commission are ships 
with a tonnage of 616,480, which could 
be made fit for service in a short time. 

Thus the total sea force displaces 
2,034,329 tons, including ships in com 

nission and out of commission, as 
compared with a tonnage of 1,869,299 
shortly after the close of the World 
War. 

At that time, 

9,299 tons was construction. 

day only 88,060 tons are under con- 
struction, but that figure will be raised 
in a few weeks when the new building 
program gets under way. 

Looking at it another way, today’s 
Navy, in commission, consists of 350 
ships, including all types of auxiliary 
craft. In 1919 there were 910 ships in 
operation and an additional 350 under 
eral hundred were small craft and 
construction. Of the 1919 fleet, 300 
were submarine chaser 

Relative Worid Power 

The relative tonnage and gun power 
of the leading naval powers remains 
about the same as at the end of the 
war, the Department believes, although 
equipment has been improved and 
some obsolete craft replaced. 

In the class of armored ships the 
American Navy at the close of the war 
consisted of 40 vessels classed as bat- 
tleships, 8 armed cruisers, 7 monitors, 
and 4 first-class cruisers. In the un- 
armored class were 4 second-class 
cruisers, 15 third-class cruisers, 159 
destroyers, 93 submarines, 12 torpedo 
boats, 15 coast torpedo vessels, and 37 
gunboats, as well as miscellaneous and 
auxiliary ships. 

Today there are 15 battleships, 20 
cruisers, 3 aircraft carriers, 101 de- 
stroyers (97 overage), 54 submarines, 
34 mine vessels, 44 patrol ships, 64 
auxiliary ships, and 15 unclassified. 

First of Armor Clads 

While modernization of the Ameii- 
can Navy actually got under way in 
the 1880's, the idea of an armored 
fighting ship can be traced back as 
far as 1805. Navy records show thai 
an armor-clad vessel was proposed at 
that time in England. 

R. L. Stevens, American inventer, 
drew plans in 1842 for a large float- 
ing battery safeguarded with 4-inch 
forged iron plates. Work was begun 
several years later but the projec: 
was dropped due to fear that it wouid 
not float. 

France and Great Britain built bat- 
teries with 415-inch forged steel plates 
which were completed shortly before 
our Civil War. They proved to be 
poor sea boats, were hard to hancle, 
and could be used only for coastal 
operations. 

Merrimac and Monitor 

First use of armored ships was in 
the Civil War. The Conferedates 
raised the sunken “Merrimac” oriz- 
inally built for the United States 
Navy, built an armored structure 
the hull and equipped it with a cast 
iron ram and 10 guns. It could 
scarcely move against the tide, how- 
ever, and had a considerable draft. 

The “Monitor,” with two guns in a 
turret, was built by the Federal Gouv- 
ernment. The classic description of 
“a cheese box on a raft” was applied. 
It maneuvered easier than the “Mer- 
rimac” and only required 1015 feet 
of water. The ‘“Monitor-Merrimac” 
battle showed the world that wooden 
ships were no longer suitable for naval 
warfare. 

Flat-bottomed 
protective armor 
Union Navy in 
ments. 


)- 


however, another 1,- 


under 


rere) 


river gunboats with 
were used by the 
Mississippi engage- 


After the Civil War 

The end of the Civil War found the 
United States with a Navy consisting 
of 671 vessels, of which 62 were ar- 
mored. A nation weary of war lost 
interest in armansents, Navy records 
show, and only the better ships were 
retained. Some were sold, others neg 
lected. 

Naval construction lagged along fo) 
15 years and by 1880 consisted of 142 
Ships, of which only 48 were avail- 
able for quick service. Five of these 
were described as “first-rates” but 
they were 25 years old and were ai- 
most useless as well as obsolete. Most 
of the vessels had steam equipment 
but sails still were considered neces- 
sary. 

Revival in 1883 

Agitation was developing for a bet- 
ter Navy as European countries began 
to refer to our sea force in jocular 
terms. Finally President Rutherford B 
Hayes sounded a nation-wide alarm 
by saying that the navy of any Euro- 
pean power was superior to that of the 
United States. Chile could bombard 
San Francisco with little interference, 
he added. 

Not one ship was equipped with 
high power, long-range rifled guns. 

A naval advisory board in 1881 rec- 
ommended that 38 armored cruiser: 
be built. Nothing was done for a while 
and a second report advised the con 
struction of f ere ap 
proved a buil four 
vessels in Mé 
of the new 
way. 

Immediately a furore ensued 
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what and how to build the 
Previously the plans usually had been 
obtained from abroad and much oi 
the material used was obtained in 
Europe. 
New White Squadron 

Out of the bickering and arguments 
developed four truly American ships, 
all steel, three of them capable of 16 
knots. Europe began to take notice 
as there were only eight warships tr 
all Europe which could make 16 knols. 

Pride of this little fleet was th 
“Chicago,” with twin-screw propul- 
sion, four 8-inch, eight 6-inch and two 
5-inch guns. The total cost of the 
four ships was $2,440,000. They were 
built at Chester, Pa. but when the 
builder failed, the Navy had to finish 
the job. 


WOMEN WAGE - EARNERS 


\ ‘;OMEN WORKERS outnumber ment 
in five of the principal kinds of 
retail stores out of 35 types of such 
establishments covered by a Federal 
In restaurants and 
number of male workers is considera- 
bly larger than the number of women 
Women predominate in department 
stores—both the group serving food 
and the group not serving it—and in 
dry goods stores, 5-and-10-cent stores, 
and women’s ready-to-wear stores. 

These facts are brought out in « 
summary of retail employment statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census as a part of its census of dis- 
tribution. Of the total of employes, 
excluding proprietors, in the 35 kinds 
of stores, 68 per cent were men and 32 
per cent were women. The retail cen- 
sus provides for the first time a basis 
for segregating retail store employes 
accordixg to sex. The figures were 
compiled in the census of 1930, and 
have just been completed and made 
public. 

During the year under consideration 
there was an average of 4,441,547 men 
and 1,579,200 women engaged in retail- 
ing in the United States. These in- 
cluded active proprietors of stores as 
well as full-time and part-time em- 
ployes. 

Where Women Predominate 

Nearly 70 per cent of the employes 
of the general merchandise group of 
stores are women. This is the highest 
percentage of women in any of the If 
large groups into which retail stores 
were divided by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The apparel group ranked second in 
percentage of women employes. It 
had 51 per cent women and 49 per 
cent men. 

The automotive group, with only 7 
per cent women and 93 per cent men 
was the lowest in percentage of 
women. Other yups had the follow- 
ing percentages of and women 
en 
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OUTGROWTH OF THE SPANISH WAR 
ONE OF THE FIRST WITH 12-INCH GUNS 





The “Boston” and the ‘Atlanta,” 
with fewer guns, could make 16 knits. 
The “Dolphin,” a despatch boat, me‘ 
with criticism and one 6-inch gun 
was installed to make it a warship. 
These four ships, with the later- 
built “Yorktown,” formed the famous 
White Squadron which was sent to 
Europe in 1891 to show the Old World 
just what the New World could do in 
the way of naval construction. 
Some Fantastic Types 
Meantime, a country awakened to 2 
desire for a modern navy responded 
with pride to its new sea equipment 
and in 1886 construction was author- 
ized of the second-class battleshi; 
“Texas,” the armored cruiser “Maine,” 
protected cruiser “Baltimore,” dyra- 


Outnumber Men in Dry Goods, 5 


mite ship “Vesuvius” and torpedo boat 
“Cushing.” 

The “Vesuvius” and the older “Ka- 
tahdin” are classed by the Navy as 
freaks. The “Katahdin” was a sort of 
fish-shaped boat with a ram on th« 
bow. It proved a failure in trial and 
was discarded. 

Dynamite Ship “Vesuvius” 

Students of naval affairs often refer 
to the “Vesuvius” as a sample of fan- 
tastic shipbuilding. It had three com- 
pressed air guns of 10-inch calibre 
which tossed shells loaded with 200 
pounds of dynamite at least a mile. 

In 1898 the “Vesuvius” was used in 
the blockade at Santiago de Cuba bu* 
did little actual damage although 
serving to frighten the Spaniards. 
Elevation of its guns could not be 


changed. To get direction it was nec- 
essary to swing the ship around, since 
the guns were fixed in the center of 
the vessel. 

A law passed by Congress in 1883 
had much to do with the development 
of steel ships and the abandonment 
of the protected wooden type. The 
law prohibited the repairing of 
wooden ships, if the expense should 
be more than a fifth of the cost of a 
new ship of the same size. This led 
to the abandonment of 46 ships. 

All-steel; All-American 

In the official effort to make the 
ships all-American, the steel industiy 
of the country responded in 1887 with 
suitable plate and gun forgings which 
previously had been brought from E'- 
rope. The price of steel dropped and 
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PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 
IN SOME LEADING RETAIL LINES 





GROCERY STORES 
WITHOUT MEATS 


DRUG STORES 
WITH FOUNTAIN 


THOUSANDS OF WORKERS 





GENERAL STORES, GROCERIES 
WITH OTHER MERCHANDISE 





niture and household group, 80 
cent men and 20 per cent women; res- 
taurants and eating places, 55 per 
cent men and 45 per cent women; 
lumber and buiiding group, 91 per cent 
d 9 per cent women; second 
hand stores, 90 per men and 10 
per cent women other retail 
stores, 80 per cent men and 20 per cent 
women, 


per 


men an 
cent 


and 
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STORES 


WOMENS 
STORES 


ORY GOODS STORES 


In addition to the employes, there 
were 1,510,607 proprietors of stores en- 
gaged in retailing. Of these, 91 per 
cent, or 1.374.652, were men and 9 per 
cent, or 135,955 were women. 

Restaurant lunch rooms 
counters, ar cafeterias all employ 
more me} han women, despite the 
large number of women employed -in 
serving. The impression that there 
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MEN'S CLOTHING AND 
FURNISHINGS STORES 





larger percentage of women 
men in these establishments, 
might be obtained by some 
patrons, is probably due to the fac‘ 
that the women usually occupy the 
positions where they are seen most— 
serving meals, and clearing tables 
There are a large number of men em- 
ployes in eating places who cook, wash 
dishes, prepare foods, etc., and these 
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the steel industry was given new im- 
petus. 

Development of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry was encouraged and private 
builders expanded their operations. 

Steam and Breech Leaders 

Further reliance was placed on 
steam as the motive power and fase. 
speeds were obtained, as well as better 
maneuverability. Breech-loading guns 
had appeared in 1875. 

Manufacturing plants were devc'!- 
oped in 1890 which produced the best 
type of large guns and other equip- 
ment. The historic “Maine” was a 
product of this development. At the 
same time the Government took an- 
other step forward by authorizing 
three first-class battleships, the “Indi- 
ana,” the “Massachusetts,” and the 


IN RETAIL BUSINESS 


seldom are seen by the patrons, it 
was i coma at the Bureau. 

same impression that a large 
BF... of women are employed 
in an establishment might be gained 
in other stores where clerks are mostly 
women, but where numerous men are 
engaged “behind the scenes” in work 
such as packing and unpacking, deliv- 
ery, accounting, etc. The percentag2 
of men in some cases is therefore 
higher than some persons might think 
from a casual observation of numbers 
of men and women working in an es- 
tablishment. 

Where Women Are Fewest 

With respect to individual kinds of 
stores, there are comparatively few 
women working in groceries and meat 

markets, milk distributing stores, fill- 
ing stations for automobiles, garages, 
men’s clothing stores, shoe stores, fur- 
niture stores, radio and electric shops 
plumbing shops, building material 
dealers’s shops, hardware stores, coa! 
and wood yards, drug stores, and jew- 
elry stores. 

Somewhat larger percentages of 
women, but much smaller percentages 
than men, are employed in confec- 
tionery shops, general merchandise 
stores not carrying foods, family 
clothing stores, cafeterias, restaurants 
lunch rooms, and lunch counters. 

Illinois and Ohio lead in percentage 
of women employed in retailing. Each 
of these States reported that 36 per 
cent of the employes in retail stores 
were women. South Carolina employed 
the smallest percentage of women, 
with 22 per cent. 

The District of Columbia leads in 
the percentage of active proprietors 
of its retail stores who are women. 
Fourteen per cent of the active pro- 
prietors in the District are women. 
Florida ranks second, with 13 per vent, 
and 11 States report that 10 pe rcent 
of their retail store proprietors are 
women 

North Carolina, with 
South Carolina, with 
the lowest percent 
proprietors. 


6 per cent, and 
7 per cent, have 
ages of women 


“Oregon.” The battleship “Iowa” 
| poems followed 

These ships displaced 10,000 tons and 
had a speed of 15 knots. Since they 
were designed for coastal service, their 
coal capacity was small. Several 
cruisers also were built, among them 
*he protected cruiser “Olympia,” fMag- 
ship at the battle of Manila. 

First of the Submarines 

The first submarine was tried out 1 
1875. It was a one-man craft, 10 teet 
long, but it worked, remaining sub- 
merged 24 hours. A larger submarine, 
the “Holland,” was purchased by the 
Government in 1900 and was the frst 
placed in regular commission in tne 
Navy. It had all essentials for de- 
structive warfare except a periscope, 
and therefore was forced to expose 
itself when directing a torpedo. 

With the successes in 1898 during 
the war with Spain, the Navy was 
started on the road to front rank 
among sea powers. Ships of the “Vir- 
ginia” type, with four 12-inch, eight 
8-inch and twelve 6-inch guns were 
built. In 1902 the “Louisiana” and ine 
“Connecticut” were constructed, and 
they had still stronger armament. 

Development of guns kept pace with 
improvement of ships. Plans were ob- 
tained from Europe, and the largest 
of the guns built weighed 60 tons. 
They were 40 feet long, had a 13-inch 
bore, and the projectile weighed 1,100 
| pounds. 

Feeling arose that the guns over- 
matched the heaviest armor, and 
therefore armor was useless, Navy 
records reveal, but warships are stiil 
‘equipped with armor. 

In the war with Spain about 3 ver 
cent of the shots fired from our ships 
reached their enemy targets. A sys- 
tem of training was developed after 
that war, and by 1907 a record of 75 
per cent of hits had been made witha 
all guns at target practice. 

The 12-inch gun could be fired twice 
a minute and with greater accuracy 
than was possible with smaller guns, 

By 1910 our Navy had two dread- 
naughts which displaced 20,000 tons 
and carried ten 12-inch guns in tur- 
rets.” Five-inch guns were included 
to prevent torpedo attack. The ships 
could make 21 knots. 

Scout cruisers of 3,750 tons were 
{built and small, fleet destroyers were 
adopted. Oil-burning motive power 
was supplanting coal burners, and 
electrically-tiriven ships were the ulti- 
mate development. 

From the modernizing of the fleet in 
1884, white paint was used. The natty 
White Squadron, with gleaming brass 
and immaculate white dress, typified 
this trend. Through the Spanish war 
and on to 1912 white remained the 
color. 

The advantage of reducing visibility, 
by the use of gray paint had been con- 
sidered, and two years before thé 
World War gray was adopted as stand- 
ard. The entire fighting fleet was 
painted gray. 

Camouflage Painting 

In an effort further to reduce vis- 
ibility, camouflage was developed dur- 
ing the World War. Deceptive colors 
and freak designs were used. Bows 
were painted to look like sterns. Colors 
were staggered about profusely. 

Camouflaging worked two ways. Un- 
der some atmospheric conditions it 
was difficult to see a camouflaged ship. 
On the other hand, the unusal dress 
actually made the ship more conspic- 
uous in other atmospheres. 

The main advantage rested in the 
difficulty of gauging the course of a 
camouflaged vessel. This was particu- 
larly effective in confusing observers 
from submerged submarines, who had 
only their periscopes. 

The American Navy entered the 
World War with a total tonnage of 
1,532,925, having 373 ships, of which 
many were auxiliary craft. Subma- 
rine warfare was at its height. Ad- 
miral Sims reported in April, 1917, that 
“it is impossible to go on with the war 
if losses like this continue,” referring 
to Germany’s submarine campaign 
against the Allies. 

American Ships in Europe 

First American men-of-war to reach 
Europe was a destroyer division whicn 
arrived at Queenstown May 4, 1917. 
They served as patrols to protect ship- 
ping, before the convoy system was 
adopted. 

Another detachment based at 
braltar. 

In September, 1917, four battleships 
for the Grand Fleet were asked by 
the British, and they were sent over. 
Later a fifth was added. They joined 
the fleet and were used in fleet ma- 
neuvers and in screening mine lay- 
ers in laying the North Sea barrage. 
Also they furnished escort to convoys. 

American ships used special steam- 
ers in helping lay the mine barrage. 
American submarines were used to 
search for and attack German under- 
sea craft. Meantime submarine chas- 
ers were being built. They were gaso- 
line-driven wooden vessels, amounting 
to enlarged motor launches. A total 
of 135 such boats went to European 

waters. They were manned by inex- 
perienced crews, but soon became ef- 
ficient weapons against the submarine. 

Move to Disarmament 

Economic difficulties among the na- 
tions just after the war and a general 
desire to curtail navies and prevent 
acts of aggression led to a movement 
for disarmament. The Washington 
Conference was held a few years later 
and a stabilized, standardized navy, 
comparable with other powers, became 
the objective. However, it was neces- 
sary to scrap considerable naval ton- 
nage. 

A cruiser program was authorized 
in 1929, and the “Indianapolis,” com- 
pleted in November, 1932, is a develop- 
ment of this program. 

Among developments of the postwar 
period have been aircraft carriers, of 
which there are three, larger and bet- 
ter submarines, airplane catapults for 
warships, electric drive from oil burn- 
ers, heavief deck protection as defense 
against airplane attack, improved an- 
tiaircraft guns, heavier underwater 
larger submarines. 
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Enforeing Laws 


On Oil Yield by 
Federal Action 


Interior Department to 
Watch Production and 
‘Distribution as Check On 
State Restric ‘tions 


A complete record of the 
Gistribution and sale of all oil 


production 
coming from 


fields in the United States is to be main- 
tained by the Federal Government in its 
program to compel strict observance of 


State 


laws restricting production 











All producers, purchasers, shippers and 
refiners of petroleum or its products must 
hereafter file monthly reports wi the 
Department of the Interior, whic has 


been designated by Ay ee Roosev 




















the agency to enforce his 1 
prohibiting the transpor yn in - 
state commerce of any produced in 
violation of State proration laws 

“This order said a statement issued 
by the Department of “is 
sweeping enougn to re 
State laws, and r 
diate and drastic action will 

“The Division of Investigations, headed 
by Louis R. Glavis, has already initiated 
inquiries which will bring speedy prosecu- 


tions of those found guilty of violation of 
the law It is the intention of the De- 
partment to concentrate agents in those 


districts where the greatest evasions of the 

law have occurred in the - 
Rules Promulgated 

The Department made public 

general rules and regulations to meet the 


past 


July 17 
1 
ad 


Situation. They provide that every prc 
ducer of petroleum shall file a monthly 
statement under oath, beginning with the 


period ending Aug. 5, giving the following 
information: 

1. Residence and post-office 
producer 


address of 


2. Location of his producing properties 
and wells, the allowable production for 
each property and well as prescribed by) 


the proper State agency for both the prop- 


eztv and wells 

3. The daily production in barrels pro- 
duced from each property and well 

4. A report of all sales showing the 
names of purchasers and transporting 
agencies, their places of business, and the 
quantity involved in each sale or ship- 


ment 

5. A declaration that no part of the pe- 
troleum or the products thereof produced 
and shipped has been produced or with- 
Grawn from storage excess of the 
amount nermitted to be produced or with- 
drawn from storage by any State law or 
valid regulation or order presc~ibed there- 
under by any board, commission, officer, o1 
cther duly authorized agency of the State 
in which the petroleum was produced 
Check on Output Report 
purchaser, shipper and refiner 
petroleum or the products thereof must 
Similarly file statements giving the fol- 
lcwing information 

1. Residence and post-office address of 


in 


of 


Every 





purchaser, shipper, or refiner 
2. Place and time of receipt and the 
amount received of petroleum and the 


products thereof 
3. The disposition of petroleum and the 


products thereof, including the place and 
time of sales, the amount sold, the des- 
tination and coftsignee 

4. A declaration that upon information 


and belief none of the petroleum and the 
products thereof handled has been pro- 
duced or withdrawn from storage in ex- 
cess of the amount permitted to be pro- 
duced or withdrawn from storage by any 
State law or valid regulation order 
prescribed thereunder by any board, com- 
mission, officer, or other duly authorized 
agency of the State in which the petro- 
leum was produced 

The ruies further provide 
porting agency shall receive for 
tation any such oil or products unless th e 
shipper shall furnish an affids dec 
ing that the oil or products were produc 
i» compliance with the State law 


or 


that 


no trans- 
transpor- 





ed 





Extension . Study 
For Home Student 


High School Service Fills Needs 
Of Many Unable to Attend 


Correspondence study courses have been 
used in high schools to a much larger ex- 


tent during the last year than ever be- 
fore. The Office of Education has re- 
ceived reports showing that many small 


high schools are adopting such courses to 
supplement the regular instruction 

Through correspondence courses it is 
possible for small schools with a limited 
curriculum to make additional provisions 
for post-graduates and adults and to fur- 
nish many vocational courses which would 
otherwise be omitted 

This is shown in a report to the Office 
of Education of the development of cor- 


respondence courses as a part of the cur- 

riculums of Nebraska schools. The fol- 

lowing advantages are pointed out 
Correspondence courses are an aid to 


regular teachers who are poorly prepared; 
they decrease educational costs; provi- 
sion can be made for the irregular stu- 
dent; and courses on the college level can 
be offered to high-school students who 
can not attend college 

Only one high school in Nebraska used 
correspondence courses in 1929-30. The 
work was carried on entirely as an ex- 
periment. The following year eight 
schools conducted such courses, and the 
first semester of 1931-32, 34 schools made 
arrangements for this type of work. 


State Control Over 
Radio in Denmark 





System Reported Self-support-| ‘“ 


ing and Satisfactory 


| business and deposits 


Governmental control over radio broad- 
casting operations in Denmark. which | 


ranks ‘irst‘among nations in the number}, 


of receiving sets in proportion to popula- 
tion, is said to be giving complete satis- | 


faction. Furthermore the control system | 
is self-supporting financially, says the De- 
partment of Commerce 

Danish broadcast programs are con- 


trolled by a supervisory board of 15 mem- 
bers which accepts suggestions from civic 
organizations which have been formed for 
the purpose of seeking an improvement in 
radio programs 

Receiving sets are licensed 
a@ year and the broadcasting 


at about $1.75 
monopoly 


re 
re- 






ceives the entire sum. In most European 
countries the government levies a tax or 
receiving sets 

There is abc g set for « 
seven persons while iz 
United State I one set fe 
eight and a thir 
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To Reopen 


What the Treasury Is Doing 





Your Bank —— 


Requirements Set Forth and Procedure Outlined by 
Comptroller of Currency for Proposals for 


Resumption 


By J. F. T. 


of Business 


O'CONNOR 


Comptroller of the Currency 


intricacies 


few people appreciate the 
the 


be m 
lish 
asis is 


examination must 


‘zea to 
the 


ade of 
liquidity; 
laid for 
lus and undivided 


assets analy estab 
are found 


Capital, sur 





facts 
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J. F. T. O'CONNOR 
for depositors and creditors th 
we are as well concerned with the 
secured for depositors and creditors the 


needed organization in 


g000 Will Oi 


Its cust 















































































Whi I am as the Treasury and what has the Comptroller of the 
Curre in his vising cCapacitt done to accomplis h these results? 

On ‘Marc! 9 Congress enacted the now imiliaz Bank Conservation 
Act among ot Ss, pre for e reorganization of national banks 
and appropria 0 f expenditure, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, to carry out the act. N¢ oner had the act been adopted than committees 
were created in each of the Federal Reserve cities to meet and advise with the 
bankers and assist them in making immediate corrections of their troubles. } 

Almost ir diately there was set “that degree of liquidity necessary to 
up, as a div of the Office of conduct its business upon a sound and | 
Comptroller he Currency, the - conservative basis and, therefore, that 
organization Division it has the necessary cash or the ability 

It was deterfnined that each unli- | © Procure the same to meet its ordi- 

: % Rae nary demands 
omed caters) tank shows & Fourthly, we must be satisfied that 
thoroughly examined by a competent | the reorganized bank, upon the basis 
examiner prior to the adoption of any | of the reorganization as planned, will 
reorganization plan This work has justify its existence by earning a suffi- 
been carried out as fast as has been lent income to meet its expenses of 
operation, for ainly a bank’s earn- 
humanly possible, and it is With ings offer some indication as to the 
reat satisfaction that I am able to necessity for the bank and the place 
state th evel ul ensed nationa occupies in the community; 
cami ' . foe il - lastly, we must see that the man- 
wank hes been examines eines Ux igement of the bank is such that the 
holiday. tinued existence of the bank is in- 
° after its reorganization; conse- 
Reopening of Banks directors and officers should be 
Close od on March 15 of unquestioned integrity and ability. 

On March 4, 1933 were 5.938 hai 
ope Fe national banks in the United Vo Political Aspects 
States. Of this number 4,509 were li- Of Banking Policies | 
censed to resume normal banking func- These are only some of the prob- 
j \< XK ) 2 £ rE i y - 

429 n acaue canbe ainounntes pe lems with which we are daily faced; | 
beginning of business March 16. With others constantly occur and recur 

126 days, there have been 390 old ba Of the many hundreds of depositors, 
licensed, 71 mew banks chartered’ creditors, stockholders and officers with 
through which funds from unlicensed vhom I have discussed plans of re- 
banks were made ailable, and 320 opening, I have never inquired and do 
plans of reorganization approved not know the politics of any Let me 

Thus nee March 15 say definitely and positively that the 
cent of the national bank Comptroller of the Currency is inter- 
unlicensed have been either licen sed or ested in your plans for reopening your 
plans have been approved for t bank and giving relief to the depositors 
organization, and due to and not in your politics | 
vhich has now been established, the There have been some fine illustra- 
work is being rapidly accelerated tions of self sacrifice and true Ameri- | 

It should be d.in connection with canism by officers and stockholders of } 
those cases where plans have been ap- Many banks. Men and women have 
proved, that it is 1 up to the come forward and volunteered their 
local community to tive such 100 per cent assessment, waived their 
plaz ich ecur it o deposit Asc — for new capital, in 
depositors and providing apital. The order tn i¢ positors should not 
unoper banks are being given evel lose a single ‘doll I mention this be- 
consideration and an earnest effort is | cause some are prone to only mention 
being made to formulate workable those connected with the banks who 
plans of reorganization. Of the closed | have tried to evade their legal and 
banks 364 have not submitted plans | moral responsibility and have been 
for reorganization compelled by legal proceedings to make 

Each plan of reorganization for- their just contribution 
mulated upon the basis of the facts The foregoing is a summary of an 
and circumstances peculiar to the par- — qaadress made by the Comptroller of 
ticular case. Quite often I receive re- the Currency, July 19, 1933, at Wash- 
quests for samples of reorganization ington. D. C., broadcast over the net- 
plans to be adapted to specific cases vork of the National Broadcasting 
This is impossible. I might add, that Compan y. 
the desirable procedure is for the con- aed a 
servator of the bank or the oysters - 
zation committee to review the bank’s Child Employment 
assets in the light of the last report . 
of examination and to attempt to report In Industry Ending 
mulate an equitable plan which is [Continued from Page 1.] 

y i rark le « if iy t he 
ptm ee ee eo oe Of that number, 197,621 were in indus- 

The Chief National Bank Examiner try and 469,491 in agriculture. Most of 
and the officials of the Federal Reserve | the agricultural workers were in the 
Bank am sure, will be glad to assist cotton fields of the South and the beet 
in so as possible “7 con eq fields of the West 
in suc uses it would be well to pre- : 5 
ae on dle ee Sa btneas The United States Childrens’ Bureau 
Bat k FE sxamine ste Saat ht points out that the figures quoted were 
serve of the proper district those of a depression year, and asserts 
Wher } n has been placed in that in the past, at the first sign of in- 
form satisfactory to the Chief National creasing employment, the number of 
Bank Examiner and to the Federa] Child workers has moved up rapidly 
Reserve Bank, it should be forward: d Agreements now being sought by indus- 
to the Comptroller’s office for review | ty would remove the temptation that 
by e Reorganizaion Division and. if Might exist to take advantage of what 
fair and equitable, will be approved 8 regarded as cheap child labor. 
by me There is no codification of rules gov- 


| Factors in Formation 
Of Reorganization Program 


In formulating a 


reorganization pr¢ 
are a number of rah al 
be given consideration. In 
rst place, the reorganized bank 
have an adequate capital struc- 
dependent not only upon the mini- 
irements as provided by law 
with the volume of 
which the bank 
to anjo 


there 


must 
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but commensurate 
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reason expect 
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dealing 
msible 
of business and 
see that these 
they 


law 


be ret 
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zed bank must 
be of 

ordinary ban 
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opinion as 
ular and 


by the reorgani 


must 
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to 


asset 


we are 





1ich must be resp 
nt dema 
cce and we 


are not only 





tnat 
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ri 


1 but 





losses 





Itimate 
ts of our handiwork in order 
there will result a/| 
a position to function properly and enjoy the respect and 


involved in openi bank. A careful 
assets liabilities; the character of 
must be determined. When these 
reorganization 

profits wiped out 
ribute 


hg a 


the stockholders 
I up to 100 per cent 
their holdings. Efforts are made 
revive the old bank or establisia 
a new bank; new capital fur- 
nished by stockholders, depositors 
and in some instances by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

This corporation operates in three 
vays First, by purchase of pre- 
ferred stock in the new bank; 
secondly, loans to the new bank 
and thirdly. loans to conservators 
or receivers upon application of the 


are 
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mptroller of the Currency where 
he k must be liquidated and 
his money made available to de- 
positors. Plans presented are care- 
fully analyzed; not all plans are fair 
nd equitable 

Our work is both remedial and 
preventive We desire to remedy 


the present situation. Equally, we 
desire to prevent its recurrence and 
to lay the foundation for a sound 
banking system. 

Thus, while we are primarily con- 
cerned with the problem of securing 
recovery upon their claims, 
that having 
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maximum recovery, 


























rning employment of minors in agri- 
This remains a problem for 
1¢ ial States 
Evidence of public interest in the 
whole problem of working children is 
seen by Government labor authorities 
in the sudden spurt of legislative in- 
dorsement for a “hild labor amendment 


( ulture 





to Lope Federal Constitution. 

= teen States, nine of them within 

1e prese nt year, have endorsed a Fed- 

co Child Labor Amendment. This 
constitutional change would 


ive Congress authorit 
of children 


y to regulate em- 


e 
proposed 
g 

p under 18 years 


oyment 
ol age 

>resent voluntary prohibitions cover 
hildren up to 16 years of age. Above 





that level is an increasing number of 
young workers, which the census lists 
at over 2,000,000 employed in 1930. 
Those States where children were 
employed at the time of the last cen- 
sus, and the number reported in all oc- 
cupations follow 
Mississippi. 68,000; Alabama, 63,000; 
Georgia, 60,000; Te xas, 52,000; North 
Caro 51,000; South Carolina, 49,- 
100 isas, 31,000; Louisiana, 27,- 
0; Tennessee, 26,000; Pennsylvania 
4.000; New York, 20,000; Kentucky, 18.- 
00f Virgi 100; Missouri, 14.000 
I Lilinois 12,000; New 
Massachuset 10,000 
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Trans fer of Work 
Of Standardizing 
To Private Hands 


American Standards Associa- 
tion to Absorb Five Divi- 
sions of Federal Bureau 
Of Standards 


Activities 
standardizat 


in the field of commercial 
ion, safety codes, and building 





codes, which the Federal Government has 
been pur g through the Bureau of 
Standards, is to be transferred to the 


American Standards Association, a private 
organization 
Five divisions of the Standards Bureau— 


Building and Housing, Simplified Practices, 
Specifications, Trade Standards, and 
Safety Standards—are involved in the 
transfer, which is to be effected gradually 


The step is explained by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, as due to 
the retrenchment program of the Govern- 


ment and a desire to place the responsi- 
bility for a unified national industrial 
standardization program in a single or- 


ganization representative of both govern- 


mental and private interests. 


Wide Scope of Interests 

The American Standards Association is 
a cooperative, nonprofit national agency 
comprising in its membership 37 indus- 
trial groups, technical societies and gov- 
ernmental bodies In announcing the 

ransfer July 19, Secretary Roper issued 
the following statemen 

“The American Standards Association 
originated about 15 years ago through the 
coordination and consolidation of 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the Society of Mining Engineers, and the 
Society of Civil Engineers.@This has grad- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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aes Use of the Mails: 
What Cannot Be Sent 


Don’t Dun Your Debtors With Post Cards; Penalties for 
Sending Threats; Poison, Liquor, Explosives Barred 

















How to use the mails proper es uped person 
a knowledge of what constitutes improper ‘ nflict bodily 





use of the mails. Unmailable matter—not n 
admissible to the mails for dispatch or 
delivery in the United States or its pos- py 


matter intenc 
assination, o1 
eason 
to any law 

The use 


murder 


sessions—is broadly defined in postal reg- 
ulations 

The essential prerequisites of proper mail 
matter are correct, legible and sufficient 
directions for delivery—the address—and 
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insurrectic resistance 












































prepayment of postage. If one full rate bv the issu: rs against 
is prepaid on first-class mail—letters individuals : 1 ns detected in send- 
the letter will be delivered and any part ] concerned with lotteries 
of the postage due and unpaid will be ge enterpri and similar schemes or 
collected from the addressee; but all other conce rned with schemes otain money 
mail matter must be fully prepaid or property ) fal Pnses Mail 
The limit of weight and the limit of matter advertising intox g liquors is 
size, as prescribed by law, must also be on the prohibited list 
observed. These cover the pre cautions of Articles Denied the Mails 
general interest to all users of the mail The dead-letter off ate 1. 
What may not be written on a‘*post card, © rac setter Ollice has a diversified 
: : . collection of articles entrusted to the mails 
cr in a letter, and the type of enterprises 1 Mamance oF Ya bh ‘ “Alka ‘ 
that may not be the subject of correspond- | (iyo. firearms . ts Ct, DOMNS and 
ence, written or printed in circular form, | Oe? Hrearm xpl and poison 
aabe® ’ . a . r provide an € ri howling in this 
provide one class of forbidden matter. eniev 
Another classification applies to unmail- “7 wade ‘ : 
able articles earms capable of being concealed 
A : about the person are except 
The Debtor's Secret under specified conditi articles 
A creditor may not dun a debtor on a_ denied the n ! 
post card or on the outer and visible side Game killed or offered for mailing in 
cof the envelope. Nor may a post card be violation of law 
used to convey insulting remarks and epi- Meat and meat-food products or cattle, 
thets or indecent language or suggestive sheep, swine, g d hors presented 
celineation without the required certi of inspec- 
Letters written with intent to extort tion or exemption 
from any person any money or other thing Plants and plant products prohibited 
of value are also unmailable. Under the | from shipment by quarantine order or not 
law, a penalty may be imposed of not | accompanied with p per certificate 
more than $5,000 fine or 20 years’ impris- All matter harmful in its nature—as 
enment for sending a letter containing a | poisons, explosive or corrosive articles: 
threat to injure the person. property, or | matches, live animals, fov insects, and 
reputation of any person, living or dead; | reptiles; any article exhali a bad oder; 
or to kidnap any person; or to accuse | and vinous, spiritous or malt liquors 
any person of a crime; or containing any The law provides severe penalties for 


cemand or request for ransom or reward’ mailing poisons, explosives, or harmful ar- 


Federal Cool 
Of Water Power 
As Publie Trust 


Frank R. MeNinch, the New 
Chairman of the Power 
Commission, Discusses Its 
Social Aspects 


The Federal Power Commission now is 
under the direction of Frank R McNinch, 
who became chairman July 19 by designa- 
tion of President Roosevelt. Mr. McNinch 
succeeds George Otis Smith, who resigned 
the chairmanship, although he continues 
as a member of the Commission 

Basil Manly, who was appointed last 
May as a member of the Commission, suc- 
ceeds Mr. McNinch as vice chairman. 

In advising the President of his resig- 
nation as chairman, Mr. Smith said his 
action would “in no wise affect my con- 
tinued endeavor to promote the movement 
toward the better regulation of business 
which is so outstanding a policy of your 


administration 


In a statement issued upon assuming 
the chairmanship, Mr. McNinch said: 

“Power is a necessity im the present state 
of society, and the power is a_ social 
agency, indeed a governmental agency, 
where hydro electric power is involved. 
Though privately administered, its ad- 


ministration is a public trust in the inter- 
est of the consuming public. This industry 
offers no fair field for stock jobbing, in- 
tercorporate trafficking or any other ex- 
ploitation of the public Every dollar 
honestly invested is entitled to a fair re- 
turn and no more; every dollar paid by 
the consuming public is entitled to a full 
return in service and no less.” 
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IT TAKES 


HEALTHY NERVES 


TO PUT A DRY FLY WHERE YOU WANT IT 


EVERY TIME 


‘‘Dry-fly fishing is a delicate art that takes the 
best a man’s got in steadiness of hand and 


@ ABOVE — ARTHUR J. NEU, of East Orange, 
N. J., pulls in a nice one! Few men know the im- 
portance of healthy nerves better than Art Neu does. 
He is national champion in dry-fly casting for accu- 
racy. Just as a stunt, Mr. Neu has frequently flicked 
the ash off a friend’s cigarette with a fly at 35 feet! 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


Artuur J. Neu, champion fly-caster, says: 





@ RIGHT —A DAY’S SPORT is more enjoyable 
with plenty of Camels along, because you can smoke 
all you want—and still be ready for more when eve- 
ning comes! Camel’s costlier tobaccos never get on 
your nerves...never tire your taste! Camels are 
better for steady smoking. It is more fun to know! 


eye. To win the championship in accuracy A 


at casting a dry fly, I had to have Realthy 
nerves. And yet I smoke steadily —all I want 
to—without disturbing my nerves. That’s 
because I prefer Camels. There is no ques- 
tion but that they are milder. And their rich, 
inviting flavor seems to say, ‘Have another.’ ”’ 


Turn to Camels. Like Mr. Neu you will find that 
Camels are milder...that their flavor suits your 
taste... that steady smoking never jangles 


your nerves. So begin today! 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 











Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. The more 
you smoke them, the more 
you'll like them. Costlier 
tobaccos do taste better. 


Copyright, 1933, RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


@ABOVE— 
MILDNESS COMES FIRST 
in a cigarette, according to Mr. 
Neu, for enjoyment and for the 
sake of your nerves. Camel’s 
rich, inviting flavor always 
seems to say, “Have another.” 

















NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 





NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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= State Laws 


To Level Fixed in Federal Codes | 


Minimum Wage Under Legislation Adopted in 


Six States to Conf« 


of 


rm to Schedules 


Industri al Recovery Compae ts 


Minimum wages to be established 
the six States in which new 
wage laws were enacted this year 
correspond with those in codes approved 
by the National Recovery Adminis 
tion 

Representat of the Gover 
these States—New York, New 
necticut. Illinois, New Hampshire and 
Utah—and of Pennsylvania held a meet- 
ing July 20 at the Department of Labor 
and the Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, promised them the cooperation 
of the Department in their efforts to make 
the new laws effective 

Principles Laid Down 

A statement issued by the Department 
said it was the consensus of the represen- 
tatives that the following principles 
should hold in the application of State 
minimum wage rates 

(1) That the minimum wage 
should correspond to those in codes 
proved by the National Industrial 
covery Act 

(2) Since the minimum 
industry is based on unskilled work 
fore there should be no differential 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


To Prevent ‘Hopeless Jam,’ 
For Approval First to the 


{Continued f 


each project from the following points of 
view: 

1. General policy 

2. Soundness from an engineering and 
technical standpoint. 

3. Legal feasibility. 

4. Financial setup 

5. Economic desirability, i. e., relation to 
unemployment and the revival of industry. 

6. From the standpoint of coordinated 
planning, taking into account the social 
desirability of the project and its relation 
to other projected works 

Any conflicts that may arise with ref- 
erence to a project from these various 
points of view will be ironed out by a 
board of investigation and review which 
will rejects certain projects and recom- 
mend others for approval to the Special 
Board for Public Works. 

“It is suggested the statement con- 
tinued, “that proposed Federal works, i. e., 
works recommended not by a local admin- 
istrator but by one of the Federal depart- 
ments, should be subject to examination 
by the central public works administration 
from two of the above-mentioned points 
of view, i. e., the economic point of view 
and the point of view of coordinated ‘plan- 
ning. Such projects should be fed into 
the central public works administration 
through the two units concerned with 
these problems. 


Test to Be Applied 


For All Projects 
“All public works projects, whether Na- 

tional, State or local, should meet the 
test of certain requisite conditions and 
should be ranged in a certain order of 
priority. These tests and priorities should 
be applied by the local and central ad- 
ministration in passing upon all projects 
submitted.” 

The requisites which a _ project 
possess in order to entitle it 
tion, according to the 
following: 

1. The project should be socially 
the sense of contributing something of value 
to the equipment of the community and 
should not be a mere makeshift to supply 
work 

No work should be constructed 
would require for its maintenance 
tion an additional outlay by the 

Government 

The priorities to which different classes 
of projects should be entitled are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Projects which can be entered upon at once 
and completed with reasonable speed should 
be preferred to projects which would be 
spread over a relatively long period. This 
is in order to stimulate immediate revival 
of employment and industrial activity. 
Projects which are located in or near a 
center of unemployment should be preferred 
so far as practicable to those located in areas 
where the problem of unemployment is less 
acute 
Projects which are integrated with other 
projects into a significant plan should be 
preferred to projects which are isolated and 


unrelated 

The statement of the Public Works 

Board announced a labor policy as follows: 

“Opportunities for employment on proj- 
ects authorized under its administration 
shall be equitably distributed among qual- 
ified workers who are unemployed—not 
among those who merely wish to change 
one good job for another. 

“These work opportunities shall be dis- 
tributed, geographically, as widely and as 
equitably as may be practicable. 

“Qualified workers who, under the law 
are entitled to preference shall secure such 
treatment. 

“The wasteful costs and personal dis- 
appointments due to excessive migration 
of labor in quest of work to the vicinities 
of projects should be avoided 

“Local labor required for such projects, 
and appropriately to be secured through 
employment services, should so far as pos- 
sible be selected from lists of qualified 
workers submitted by local employment 
agencies designated by the United States 
Employment Service.” 


Construction Program 


For Army Deferred 
Differences of opinion regarding the 
Army request for a program of housing 
and mechanization were expressed by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes and Secretary 
of War Dern. This program was submit- 
ted to the Administration June 23, with 
a request for use of public works funds. 

Following a statement by Secretary 
Ickes to the effect that the War Depart- 
ment had “withdrawn” its request, Secre- 
tary Dern declared: “The report that I 
withdrew the War Department’s request 
to the Public Works Administration for 
en allocation of Army housing, motoriza- 
tion, and mechanization, is misleading. I 
was not satisfied with the action that I 
enticipated was about to be taken by the 
Board, and therefore asked that further 
consideration be dropped until subse- 
quent meeting.” 

Secretary Dern explained that the 
States Army ranks seventeenth amo 
armies of the world, and, while 
no thought of enlarging the force 
in favor of making it the most 
and effective military organizatio 
Bible. He said the use of funds for 
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out of the public works fund was 
justified because “the projects are ready 
to start, hence men could be put to work 
immediately.” He added: 

“A housing program would be 
self-liquidating, because it would 
money now being paid for rent. 

“Motorization and mechanization would 
not only modernize the United States 
Army, but would furnish employment for 
killed mechanics in the large centers of 
unemployment. Moreover it is work that 
can be done in the Winter, when many 
other activities must stop. 

“An item for ammunition 
several thousand highly skilled and trained 
mechanics in the Government arsenals 
from being thrown out of work. 

“The construction of airplanes, besides | 
enabling the Army to complete its five- | 
year program, would give work to a great | 
{many highly specialized workers in an 
irdustry that vital and that has been 
having a hard time to keep going.” 

When his attention was called to Secre- 
tary Dern’s statement, Secretary Ickes 
stated: “I repeat, informally, that the Sec- 
retary of War said that he wanted to with- 
draw the estimates for further considera- 
tion, 
again when he is ready.” 

The personnel of the Planning Board 
was announced as follows: 

Frederic A. Delano, formerly of the re- 
gional planning group of New York and a 
member of a number of Washington gov- 
ernmental boards and commissions 

Wesley C. Mitchell, economist, 
University 

Charles E. Merriam, University 
cago, government expert 
eral Chicago city official 

Charles Eliot 3d will serve as executive 
secretary of the Planning Board. 

The Housing Division will be under the 
direction of Robert D. Kohn, former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. N. Max Dunning, now with the Re- | 
construction Finance Corporation, will be | 
assistant director of housing, and Eugene 
Henry Klaber, of Chicago, an architect, 
will be chief of the technical staff. Con; | 
sultants will be employed as needed. 

The new assignments of road funds to! 
States are as follows: 

Idaho, $4,486,249; North Dakota, $5,804,- 
448; Maine, $3,369,917; West Virginia, $4,- 
474,324; Delaware, $1,819,088; Louisiana, 
$5,828,591; Florida, $5,231,834; New Hamp- | 
Shire, $1,909,839; Montana, $7,439,748; In-| 
diana, $10,037,843. 

Kentucky, $7,517,359; Oklahoma, $9,216,- 
798; Oregon, $6,106,986; South Carolina, | 
$5,459,165; Vermont, $1,867,573; Virginia, | 
$7,416,757; Washington, $6.115.867; District ! 
of Columbia, $1,918,469: Missouri, $12,-! 
180,306; Wisconsin, $9,724,881. 

Iowa, $10,055,660; Texas, 
Kansas, $10,089,604; Nebraska, $7,828,961; 
New Mexico, $5,792,935; Mississippi, $6,- 
975.675; Tennessee, $8,492,619. 


Financing Provided 


For Prison Improvements 

An allocation of $851,000 from public! 
\orks funds for expenditure by the De- 
partment of Justice was announced July 
19 by Secretary of the Interior Ickes as 
Federal Administrator of Public Works. | 
The money will be spent by the Bureau of 
Prisons largely for construction and re- 
construction of buildings and additions to 
existing plants in 12 States. 

About three-fourths of the prison allot- 
ment, it was revealed, will be spent for 
new quarters for wardens, medical officers | 
and attendants at the institutions. Okla-! 
homa, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Kansas 
will receive the largest amounts. 

The projects and allotments for the 
prison construction were gone into by a 
subcommittee of the Special Board of Pub-! 
lic Works, passed upon by the Board itself 
and approved by Administrator Ickes with 
the sanction of the President 
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Presidential Appointments 
To Posts in Public Service | 
The following 
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July 14 
Antoinette Funk, of New Mexico, 
to be Assistant Commissioner of the Gen- | 
era! Land Office. 

Chris Bertsch, of North Dakota, 
Register of the Land Office at 
N. Dak. 
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be a member 
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Mrs 
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Sheldon Whitehouse, 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





A Recess at London---Preparing Rictanhi em-Ston Stabilization--- 


France and Italy Reunited By New Treaty 





Economic Conference to Adjourn.—The World 
Economic Conference will adjourn on July 27, to 
reconvene presumably in the late Fall. While it 
is generally agreed that the main body of the 
Conference can accomplish little until the inter- 
nal situation in the various countries, particu- 
larly in the United States, becomes stabilized, 
just as definitely decided that the skeleton 
framework of the Conference in the form of key 
representatives, must continue. 

In the opinion of Secretary Hull, Chairman 
of the American Delegation, the present session 
of the Conference has provided an excellent basis 
for fruitful discussions in the future. He con- 
siders it unreasonable to think that any confer- 
ence, in the short space of six weeks, could have 
solved some of the most complex problems that 
have yet confronted mankind. It is his belief 
that no nation acting alone can hope to achieve 
complete recovery and that domestic recovery 
programs, to be effective, must be suppleme nted 
by cooperation on an international scale. Such 
a program, in his opinion, is not inconsistent 
with the internal reconstruction efforts now un- 
der way in the United States. 

As yet no decision has been reached as to how 
the work of the Conference will continue during 
its projected recess, or as to how it will be recon- 
vened. In general there are two distinct opin- 
ions: One would set a definite date for recon- 
vention; the other would allow the matter to 
rest with a bureau or steering committee. This 
bureau would include Premier MacDonald of 
Great Britain, Chairman of the Conference; 
James Cox of Ohio; Premier Hendrix Colijn of 
Holland, and other key officials. The work of 
the other delegates would be continued by the 
various ambassadors. 

Two members of the American delegation have 
already sailed for home, bringing with them 
some of their assistants. Ralph W. Morrison 
sailed on July 19 and Senator Couzens left for 
the United States on the following day. Mr. 
Morrison has been engaged in trade negotiations 
with various Latin American representatives, 
and it is’ believed that he is returning to report 


his findings. 
* * 

Formulating Conference Reports.—With ad- 
journment less than a week away the various 
Conference committees are engaged in an effort 
to formulate reports for the plenary body. Tem- 
porary agreements on silver, dairy production 
and indebtedness have been reached, but the 
problems of tariffs and stabilization remain un- 
solved. Agreement between wheat producing 
and wheat importing nations has not yet been 
achieved. Negotiations on sugar, coffee and cop- 
per are still being conducted. 

Two of the proposals put forward definitely 
contemplate a resumption of negotiations in the 
‘all. A resolution adopted by the Committee on 
Dairy Marketing on July 19 requests that coun- 
tries interested in dairy products file with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations before 
Sept. 10 their opinion on the proposed creation 
of an international dairy council. A similar pro- 
posal regarding copper was offered by the Amer- 
ican delegation, but has not yet been definitely 
adopted. Copper-producing countries are re- 
quested to register their views regarding meas- 
ures necessary to control copper production and 
exports with the Secretary General of the Con- 
ference before Sept. 15. 

Secretary Hull is seeking to extend the tariff 
truce adopted for the life of the Conference. 
Since the Conference will not adjourn perma- 
nently it is held that the truce may remain in 
effect during the recess and that any nation may 
individually withdraw its adherence upon 30 
days’ notice. 

An informal agreement has been reached 
whereby most of the 16 sugar producing but 
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nonexporting countries, with the exception of 
France, have consented not to expand their pro- 
duction over a fixed period. A similar agreement 
relating to the limitation of coffee production is 
being sought by Brazil. 

* * 

Franco-Italian Reconciliation —The chief sig- 
nificance of the four-power European Treaty, 
signed at Rome on July 15 by representatives of 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy, is 
described as its effect in improving Franco- 
Italian relations. The signatories of the treaty 
agree to consuit and to cooperate e.‘ectively in 
case of any disturbance of European peace. 
While the treaty _ If admittedly adds little to 
what has already been accomplished by the Lo- 
carno Treaties and the Kellogg Pact, the friendly 
spirit which its diag vomag and signature have 
created, is said by officials in both countries to 
provide an econ ls basis for satisfactory settle- 
ment of their outstanding differences. 

An understanding between France and Italy, 
in view of their long period of naval rivalry and 
their conflicting efforts to control Central Eu- 
rope would, it said, go far toward enabling 
a material reduction in European armaments. 

The close cooperation between France 
Italy at the World Economic Conference, 
pecially upon the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard, is regarded as evidence of a common eco- 
nomic policy in Central Europe. Such a policy 
would be greatly to the advantage of the Danu- 
bian nations. 

One of the persons chiefly responsible for the 
rapprochement between France and Italy was 
the French Ambassador to Italy, M. de Jouvenel, 
who, his mission accomplished, resigned when 
the treaty was signed. M. de Jouvenel is cred- 
ited with having almost completely reversed the 
cool attitude of Italy toward France since he 
assumed office last Spring. 

* * 

Agreement on Silver.—Senator Pittman’s res- 
olution on silver has been formally approved by 
the Conference Monetary Commission on perma- 
nent recovery measures. This resolution, which 
has been repeatedly modified, is confidently ex- 
pected to be ratified by the plenary session of the 
Conference. 

One of the provisions of the resolution binds 
all major silver producing and silver using coun- 
tries to continue their efforts to stabilize the sil- 
ver market. Other countries are requested to 
contribute to this end by refraining from taking 
measures likely to encourage fluctuation and 
speculation. Another provision requires that all 
nations abstain from “legislative measures 
which would involve further debasement of their 
silver ceinage below the fineness of 800 thou- 
sandths.” A third section of the resolution is 
to the effect that all governments shall, in so far 
as internal conditions allow, substitute silver 
coins for paper currencies of low denomination. 

As explained by Senator Pittman, the silver 
resolution means in substance that all govern- 
ments, except India and Spain, agree to cease 
the debasement or melting of silver coins. India 
and Spain agree to limit their exports. By pur- 
suing such a policy the United States would fix 
silver at its prewar standard. With normal con- 
ditions restored elsewhere, it is hoped that the 
value of silver in India, Latin America and China, 
will become stabilized. 

The measures provided for in the Pittman 
resolution will lapse on April 1, 1934, unless a 
general agreement to restrict the production and 
increase the monetization of silver is reached by 
then. If such an agreement is arrived at the 
provisions of the resoiution will be binding until 
Jan. 1, 1938. The present value of the resolution 
is that it will tend to stabilize the silver market 
generally and to facilitate future negotiations. 
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Minimum wages in six States will cor- 
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at Labor Dept. .... 
Nation-wide campaign to. enlist business 
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petition, hearings held July 19, 0 
21, summary ‘ be ses 155 
Wool manufacturers, code of fair com- 
petition submitted, summary 
Retail employment statistics summarized 
women wage-earners outnumber men in 
certain lines, chart seer 
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What constitutes fair industrial prac- 
tice in the utilization of piece work basis 
for payment of labor, proved a bone 0 
contention in the hearing on a propost¢ 
code for the Coat and Suit Industry 0: 
the United States. 

Labor opposed and management 
recognition of the extension of this met! 
od of gauging wages. The same differ- 
ence of viewpoint cropped out in nears 
all of the sessions devoted during the 
week to consideration of industrial plans 
for self-government. 

In the Coat and Suit hearing before 
Deputy Administrator Earl D. Howard 
Samuel Klein, represented the Industrial 
Council of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, and outlined the em- 
ployers’ side. 

‘The laber for 
submitted, provides that 
of the 18 skilled crafts in the trade 
be employed on a piece work basis 
said ‘In the New York metropolitan 
area, where 81 per cent of the national 
coat and suit output manufactured 
the week-work method has been pre- 
scribed in labor contracts since 1919 
Seveiuty-five per cent of the New York 
production in the shops that are in 
contractual relationship with the repre- 
sentative labor organizations in the in- 
dustry 
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“However, we 
although it may 
posing, through this code, a pronounced 
charge in the method of production in 
the major portion of our industry, the 
fact that in reality piece work he 
system of manufacture in the majority 


SAFEGUARDING 


are 


1s 1s 


at least $190 of such mort- 
each $100 of bonds, which will 
mean that in addition to all the other 
| security the bonds will have about $4 of 
home value securing each dollar of bond. 

It is expected that this conservative 

form of organization will result in the 
flotation of Federal Home Loan Bank 
bonds in the future at the lowest rate of 
j}any bonds on the American market, re- 
sulting in a gradual reduction of the cost 
of mortgage funds to the home owner. 
Such result has been accompanied in other 
countries, which have had in operation 
for many, many years such a reserve sys- 
tem for home mortgage lending. 

In a study of the home mortgage prob- 
lem, one must consider the source of the 
funds. If the source dries up, home own- 
ers suffer. If there is no money home 
owners lose their homes by foreclosure 
and no new homes can be built. 

Therefore, the type of institution which 
accumulates the savings of many millions 
of people to provide these funds must be 
carefully organized and the institution 
must be able to render service to those 


bonds 
gages for 


the 


‘Standardizing Work 
Is Resumed Privately 


[Continued from Page 9.1 
ually grown until now the membership 
consists of 37 bodies. 

“The purpose of the organization was 
prepare specifications which would become 
American standards of practice through- 
out the industries represented, so there 
would be single instead of many and con- 
fusing standards. In this endeavor it has 
had the cooperation of the Federal de- 
partments of Government affected by 
purposes and plans. These are the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Inte- 
rior, Labor, Navy, and War, and the Gov- 
jernment Printing Office. 
| Quasi-governmental Agency 
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“These Federal activities have not con- 
tributed financially, but through sugges- 
tions and through the cooperation of their 
technical personnel having tc do with the 
preparation of specifications above men- 
tioned. It may, therefore, be said to be 
already a quasi-governmental association. 

‘It only natural, therefore, that at 
5 this time, when the Federal Government 

finds it necessary to reduce its activities 
this associa- 
tion should be thought of and should re- 
spond to the need for the continuation 
of the kind of work which it already 
doing and which cannot be continued in 
the large way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has heretofore operated, because 
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| Standards Assn, 


~ enmueik i in Coat and Suit Industry 


As Gauge of Pay Opposed by Labor 


Proposed Basis ‘Objec ‘ted to as Calculated to 
Lower Standards; Would End Exploita- 
tion of Workers. Employers Contend 


factories covered by the recent 
contracts 


“The actual ch 


of the 
collective 
ange contemplated by 
the code is from uncontrolled, covertly 
practiced piece work, directly responsible 
for the collapse of working conditions in 
our tvade, to a type of ope-stion that will 
efteciually end the exploitation of labor 
by providing an opportunity to all work- 
ers to earn a decent livelihopd and that 
will safeguard conscientious, high stand- 
ard employers from the intolerable han- 
dicap of unfair competition under which 
thev have been operating.” 
Opposed by Workers’ 
The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, represented by David 
Dubinsky, president, and Morris Hillquit, 
counsel, had different ideas to present, 
On this subject, they said 
“if the proposal of the 
approved, the vast majority 
in the industry would be placed on 
work rate basis of pay This 
would mean very decided deterioration 
labor standards in the ‘ndustry. 
1919 the workers in the industry 
been operating on system cf 
weekly wages 
“During the present 
demoralization a number 
plovers advantage of the 
to force clandestinely upon thei 
the reintroduction of piece work. Now 
that business shows signs of revival and 
the Industrial Recovery Act offers to the 
industry an unexampled opportunity to 
rehabilitate itself, the employers propose 
to legalize surreptitious practices of piece 
work with all the hardships upon the 
worke and confusion in the genere!l in- 
dustry which the system entails.” 
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ON HOME WITH SAVINGS 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


savers as well as to borrowers. If a man, 
by the sweat of his brow, saves up $700 
for a rainy day, which is about the aver- 
age account in such institutions, and 
when the rainy day comes he can not get 
his money, or any of it, home owners who 
are dependent upon such funds for home 
financing are injured along with him. 

The plan of the Federal Honfe Loan 
Bank System contemplates that in normal 
times the public will save enough money 
for home financing and that when ab- 
normal times come the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System can advance these in- 
stitutions money to make reasonable ad- 
vances to their saving members during 
the rainy day and also to serve home 
owners better by providing funds for fi- 
nancing in such times. The banks are 
extremely conservatively set up so that 
their bonds will be the strongest bonds in 
the market and will sell better in hard 
times, when money is seeking safe invest- 
ment, than in good times when money 
is seeking high return. 

It is common knowledge that it is diffi- 
cult to sell a conservative bond with a 
low return in speculative times and that 
in depressions, when money is scarce for 
normal operations, there are still ample 
funds for Government securities and the 
most conservative bonds. Therefore, in 
normal times the Federal Home Loan 
Banks will serve their members as a re- 
serve system by making advances from 
time to time for emergencies and in ab- 
normal times they will issue bonds and 
provide funds for the expansion of the 
capital of their members to better serve 
their saving members and their borrowers, 

The field of home mortgage financing 
is one of the major fields of finance. It 
has about the same amount of money in it 
that is in railroad bonds and nearly as 
much as is in commercial banking. It is 
a permanent field of finance. It ought to 
be organized and organized very carefully 
in the interest of everyone. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank System 
is a most carefully worked out plan, hav- 
ing been studied for more than 20 years 
and considered in Congress for many 
years. The Federal Loan Bank Act has 
proved to be so satisfactory that it has not 
been amended in any way whatsoever ex- 
cept for one small amendment to strike 
out a provision which was forced into the 
bill by amendment and ought not to have 
been put in in the beginning. 

The system is accomplishing its very 
purpose as a permanent stystem and is the 
only means of stabilizing home financing 
in America. 

This is the fourth and final article in a 
series discussing the provisions of Federal 
law and the aims of administrative policy 
for refinancing loans on property for the 
relief of small home owners 
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Washington, 
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the Interior Department 
August 4, 1933. and then 
ly opened for ‘furnishing all labor, ma- 
— equipment necessary for the demo- 
nd excavation required in connection 
he re val of certain boiler plant equip- 
tory to the installation of new 
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THE DEVELOPM 


Plan Submitted by Steel Producers 


Affects Trade Practices and Wages 


Collective Bargaining 


For Central Administration Set Up 
In the Code as Submitted 





A code of fair competition for the basic 
iron and steel industry, submitted on July | 
15 to General Hugh S. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator under the National Recovery Act 
outlined the machinery and provided the 
principles on which that business wishes 
to govern itself. 

Like others of the industrial codes to be 
offered for examination by the recovery 
administration, this set up minimum 
wages, limited hours of work, provided the 
form for, collective bargaining and de- 
fined unfair practices. 


once in each calendar year. 


made by secret ballot and elections shal 
be by secret ballot. 


business of their employer. 


representative of the management. 


Is Defined and Method 


elections of their representatives at least 


3. Nominations for candidates shall be 


4. The candidates nominated shall be 
chosen from among employes who shall 
not participate in the management of the 


5. Duly elected representatives of the 
employes shall have the right to hold 
their meetings without attendance of any 


+ 


seers 1 














TEARLY 200 codes of fair 
of preparation. Hearings on four 


week and dates have been fixed for 


Accountants.—Code adopted by So- 
|] ciety of Certified Public Accountants 
and Auditors, Inc. 
} Automobiles.—Code being drafted. 
Aviation.—Code being drafted by Ae- 
ronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. 
Blouses.—Code filed by National As- 
] sociation of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc 
Canners.—Code drafted. 
Carpets.—Code being drafted. 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe.—Code filed. 
Ceramics.—Code being drafted. 
Cloaks and Suits.—Code filed by In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers, Inc., Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association and American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; hearing began July 20. 


Administration of the proposed new in-| 6. Procedure shall be maintained Clothing.—Codes. filed by Clothing 
dustrial government would be in the! whereby representatives of the employes : : < 
the A Manufacturers Association of the 

hands of the American Iron & Steel In-| may confer jointly with representatives of United States of America and by the 
stitute, of which Robert P. Lamont, Sec-| their employer at regular intervals. Industrial Recovery Association of 


retary of Commerce under President 
Hoover, is the present active head. 


Clauses Covering 
Employment Conditions 

The code contained the following pro-| 
visions dealing with conditions of employ- 
ment: 

That employes shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shali be free from interference, restraint 
or coercion of employers of labor. 

That no employe and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condi- 
tion of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing. 

That employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The plants of the industry are to re- 
main open to capable workmen, without 
regard to their membership or nonmem- 
bership in any labor organization. 

In this connection, the code outlines the 
basis for “employe representation plans,” 
which the American Federation of Labor! 
in protest has called “company unions.” 
The federation, through its officers, ob- 
jects in principle to unions organized 
within single companies and subject to 
influence by management. 


employer, with a view to a final decision 


ous representation of their constituents 


Would Check 
Undue Production 

With labor provisions outlined in de- 
tail, the code turned to production and 
new capacity in the industry. It pro- 
vided for the collection of statistics re- 
garding production and expressed the 
opinion that elimination of unfair trade 
practices would go far toward eliminati- 
ing overproduction. 

The opinion was expressed that “until 
such time as the demand for its products 
cannot adequately be met by the fullest 
possible use of existing capacities for pro- 
ducing pig iron and steel ingots, such ca- 
pacities should not be incteased. Ac- 
cordingly, unless and until the code shall 
have been amended none of the members 
Shall initiate the construction of any new 
blast furnaces or open hearth or Bessemer 
steel capacity.” 

To administer the code, the industry 
would provide action by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Iron and Steel Institute 
Hours of Labor and Violation of any provision of the code 

x would entail the payment by the violator 
Rates of Pay of $10 per ton of any produets sold by 

With regard to hours of labor and rates' such member in contravention of the 
of pay, the code stipulated that: industry’s internal law. 

None of the members of the code shall ,, ° P 

Unfair Practices Are 


cause or permit any employe to work at 
an average of more than 40 hours per Defined for Industry 
Unfair practices within the steel indus- 


week in any six months’ period. 
None of the members shall knowingly try were described in the code as fol- 
lows: 


employ in or about its plants any per- 
son under 16 years of age. aie ial 
Minimum rates of pay for common labor |__!. Making or promising to any pros- 
shall vary according to districts, ranging pective purchaser of any product or to 
from 35 cents to 40 cents an hour. any officer, employe, agent or representa- 
Each member of the code will pay to tive of any purchaser or prospective pur- 
each of its employes in the industry, who chaser, any bribe, gratuity, gift or other 
on July 14, 1933, was receiving a rate of Payment, directly or indirectly. 
pay per hour in excess of the rate of 2. Procuring, otherwise than with con- 
pay per hour then being paid by such sent of any member of the code, any in- 
member for common labor a rate of pay formation concerning the business of such 
which shall be at least 15 per cent greater member which is properly regarded by 
than that which such employe was then ‘ 8 @ trade secret. : 
receiving. 3. Imitating or stimulating any design 
During the week many steel companies style, mark or brand used by any other 
granted general 15 per cent wage increases “; Ue or substituting any material 
for labor, to carry out this principle. : eri me On oe 
y out this principle superior in quality to that specified by 
the purchaser 


Rights Assured to 
5. Cancelling any contract of sale of 


All Employes any product, except for a fair considera- 
Having provided for wage changes and tion. 
hour limitation, the industry laid down 6. Circulating any false or misleading 
what it described as “fundamental prin-' information relative to any product or 
ciples of employe representation plans.” price for any product of any member of 
These principles were: the code 
1. There shall be no _ discrimination 7. Making or giving to any purchaser 
against any employe because of race, sex of any product any guaranty or protection 
or creed, or any impairment of or any in any form against decline in the market 
interference with any right of such em-_ price of such product. 
ploye to belong or not to belong to any 8. Making any sale or contract of sale 
lawful society, fraternity, union or other of any product under any description 
organization. which does not fully describe the product 
_ 2. Employes shall have the right to hold in terms customarily used in the industry 





WAGE LESS IN CHAIN STORES 
THAN INDEPENDENTS PAY 


Rate of Compensation Lowered in Establishments in 
Which Women Work 








{Continued from Page 1.] 
store employes more than did the chains., “With the exception of the furniture 
“In addition, 15 independent department | group, independent wages were higher 


stores reporting accounted for 4,688 store- than those reported for chains. The num- 
Selling employes, or over 750 more inde-|ber of selling employes in independent 
pendent-store selling employes than did variety and chain drug stores, however, 


all the other 1,549 independent stores com- 
bined. Because of the heavy weighting, 
the chain and independent department 
store figures have not been included in the 
foregoing comparison. 

“When department-store selling em- 
ployes are included, the weighted average 
wage of all independent store employes are 
reduced from $28.48 to $23.45, while the 
figure for chains falls from $21.61 to $21.22. 
The simple averages, however, which, of 
course, do not give weight to the large 
number of independent department-store 
employes, are $27.12 for independents and 
$23.37 for chains. Even including depart- 
ment-store employes, the average wages 
of independents were higher than those 
for chains. 

Available Comparable Data 

“Independent store wages in each of the 
eight kinds of business furnishing com- 
parable data were higher than those re- 
ported for chains—the difference varying 
from $6.92 for grocery and meat to only 
65 cents for hardware. The employes of 
department store chains average 56 cents 
ya aeek higher than did those of inde- 
pendent department stores, both, however, 
being considerably below the averages of 
most of the other eight kinds of business. 

“The indicated tendency for independ- 
ents to pay higher wages than chains is 
Substantiated by informatin obtained in 
the study of the general social effect of 
chain stores in 30 selected smaller towns 
and cities with populations ranging from 
1,737 to 5,106. 

“Comparable data are available for the 
following 10 lines of business: Grocery, 
grocery and meat, drug, variety, shoe, fur- 
niture, hardware, ready-to-wear, dry goods 
and apparel, and department store. No 
data were reported for chain general mer- 
chandise stores 


is very small, as is also the number for 
both independent and chain shoe, ready- 
to-wear, department, furniture, and hard- 
ware stores. 

“The full-time selling employes of both 
grocery and grocery and meat independ- 
ents averaged higher weekly wages by 
slightly over $3 than did those of the 
chains. The combined ready-to-wear, dry 
goods and apparel, department store, and 
general merchandise group shows the in- 
dependents paying their store employes 
$1.70 more per week, on the average, than 
did the chains.” 

The Commission also reported that in a 
number of the 26 trades for which wage 
information was available employ sub- 
stantial proportions of women as sales- 
people, cashiers or otherwise. For this: 
reason wage data for 146,123 store em- 
ployes reported for January, 1931, were 
broken down for male and female, com- 
bining both selling and nonselling em- 
ployes 

Of this total, it was found, only 46 per 
cent were men, while 56 per cent were 
women. 

Low Weekly Wages 

“Chains reporting relatively low average 
weekly wages as of Jan. 10, 1931,” the re- 
port said, “employed larger proportions of 
women than those reporting relatively 
high weekly wages. The four classes of 
chains reporting the lowest store employe 
average wages in 1931—(confectionery and 
the three types of variety chains)—all re- 
port that more than 75 per cent of their 
store employes are women. At the other 
extreme, women comprise less than 25 per 
cent of the employes in eight of the 10 
kinds of chains reporting the highest av- 
erage weekly wages.” 

The Senate resolution under which the | 


7. In case the two parties be unable to 
agree upon any question relating to hours 
of labor, rates of pay and other condi- 
tions of employment, procedure of ap- 
peal shall be maintained—if necessary, to 
the head of such employer responsible for 
the management of the business of such 


8. Such plans shall be so operated as 
to insure to such representatives of the 
| employes full protection in the conscienti- 


Clothing Manufacturers; hearing July 
26. Code adopted by National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 

Commission Merchants.—Code being 


drafted. 

Confectioners. — Code adopted by 

Wholesale Confectioners Board of 
’ Trade. 


Construction.—Code filed by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 

Cotton Textiles.—Code approved and 
n force July 17. 

Curtain and Drapery Trimming.— 
Code being drafted by newly organized 
Curtain and Drapery Trimming Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Diamonds. — Code being drafted by 
Diamond Setters Association 

Dresses.—Code drafted by National 
Dress Manufactures Association. 

Drugs.—Codes drafted by Drug Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., and National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists 

Dry Goods, Retail.—Code drafted. 

Electrical.—Code filed by 
Electrical Manufacturers Association; 
dearing began July 19 

Embroidery.—Code drafted by Na- 
and Embroidery Manufacturers. 

Fisheries.—Code 


supply dealers division. 


being drafted 

Furniture.—Code adopted by National 
Retail Furniture Association. Code be- 
ing drafted by manufacturers, 

Furriers.—Code adopted 

Garages.—Code being drafted 

Grocers.—Codes being drafted for re- 
tail and wholesale branches 

Hats—Code filed by Hat 
Inc 

Hosiery.—Code adopted by National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 

Jewelers.—Code being drafted for 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Knitwear.—Code drafted by Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Kosher Butchers.—Code filed by Fed- 
eration of Kosher Butchers of Greater 
New York, Inc 

Ladies’ Hand Bags.—Code adopted by 

8 


Institute, 





competition 
¥i National Recovery Administration and many others are in process 


National 


tional Association of Pleaters, Stitchers 


being drafted by 
Middle Atlantic States Fisheries, hotel 


Fruit and Vegetable Shippers.—Code 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


have been filed with the 


codes were under way during the 
others. Following is a list of some 


of the industries which have acted: 


Ladies’ Hand Bag Manufacturers. 

Lace.—Code filed by American Lace 
Manufacturers Association; hearing, 
July 28. 

Leather.—Code adopted by National 
Association of Sheep Lined and Leather 
Garment Manufacturers Association 
Inc., New York division. 

Laundries.—Code being drafted. 

Lumber.—Code filed by 28 associa- 
tions; hearing began July 20. 

Mayonnaise.—Code being drafted by 
Mayonnaise Institute, Inc. 

Metals, Secondary. — Code being 
drafted by Nonferrous Ingot Metal In- 
stitute and Aluminum Research Insti- 
tute. 

Metal Ware.—Code being drafted by 
Metal Ware Manufacturers Association. 

Millinery.—Code being drafted by Na- 
tional Millinery Council. 

Morticians.—Code being drafted. 

Motor Equipment. — Code being 
drafted. 

Newsprint.—Code adopted by Na- 
tional Association of Newsprint Manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

Office Equipment.—Code being drafted 
for manufacturers. 

Oil Burners.—Code adopted. 

Paper.—Code drafted. 

Paper Rulers.—Code adopted by New 
York Paper Rulers League, Inc. 

Petroleum.—Code filed by American 
Petroleum Institute; hearing July 24. 

Photographers.—Code being drafted 
by Professional Photographers Club of 
New York. 

Pretzels.—Organization of bakers per- 
fected; code being drafted. 

Printers.—Code being drafted. 

Rayon.—Code filed by Rayon Weav- 
ers Association; hearing July 25. Code 
filed for rayon and synthetic yarn- 
producing industry; hearing July 27. 

Restaurateurs.—Code being drafted 
by Quality Restaurateurs Association, 
Inc., New York. 

Sash Weights.—Organization of man- 
ufacturers perfected; code being 
drafted. 

Scrap Iron.—Code drafted by Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel 

Shipbuilding.—Code filed by National 
Council of Ship Builders and others; 
hearing began July 19 

Silk.—Code being drafted by Silk As- 
sociation of America. 

Steel.—Code filed by American Iron 
and Steel Institute; hearing July 31. 

Theaters.—Codes being drafted by In- 
dependent Theater Owners Association 
and National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry 

Tires.—Code being drafted for man- 
ufacturers. 

Tobacco.—Code 
and one being drafted 
turers 

Upholstery and Drapery.—Code being 
drafted. 

Waste Material.—Code being drafted 
by National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers. 

Woodworkers.—Code drafted. 

Wool.—Code filed by National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; hear- 
ing, July 24. 


drafted for retailers 
for manufac- 


Divergent Views on Labor Conditions 
~ Brought Out at Electrical Hearings 





Producers of Equipment and Spokesmen for 
Workers at Issue on Minimum Rates of 


| Pay and Other Labor Questions 
| 


The electrical manufacturers of the wheel, I hope. We have all gone through 
country, ag represented by the National a terrible seige and we are trying in this 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, have| great emergency to help everybody. 
agreed to pay their employes a minimum | want to help industry as well as laber, 
wage of 40 cents an hour instead of the|a: 1 please bear in mind that this Indus- 
35 cents proposed in the code they sub-|trial Recovery Act confers upon industry 





mitted to the National Recovery Admin- certain privileges that they never had 
istration. before.” 

They agreed also to increase the mini- « . oe : : 
|mum pay of the “white collar” employes a obligations as well,” Mr. Allen 
from $14 to $15 a week. The schedule of “"™ 
work hours as proposed in the code as ° , 1: 

Gled-38 houre a week for factory em- Adjustment of Work Time 
ployes and 40 hours for others—was not As Obligation of Industry 
changed. “Well, perhaps,” Mr. Green replied 


The agreement was reached between | «But industry in my judgment must do 
| representatives of the employers and of | its part now in adjusting the working 
labor after adjournment of the hearing time so as to take up the slack of ut.cm- 


on the code. |ployment and that is the point I #ish to 
Thirty-six-hour Week }make if I fail in everything else.” 


. ° | “Tf think it is a very strong point, and I 
For Processing Industry lthink you have effectively made it,” ‘he 


The code offered for approval propose? Deputy Administrator said 
a 36-hour week for the processing end o!| Indi — 

. sagt | vidual labor groups heard included 
the — hed => ho = Lem |the international Brotherhood of Electri- 
pense te ee: A sssccctagguctorhe a o. cents |C#! Workers, the International Moulders 
pervisory. Time wage S ~~ | Union, and the International Association 
an hour was named, but with exceptions | o¢ Machinists 
that brought criticism from representa- E 

e P | The Electrical Workers Union, in a 


tives of organized labor. 
8 brief subscribed to by the other labor 


Yhis code would apply to an industry | 7rou pe Pr 
which in 1929 employed 250,000 workers oo, proposed that The minimum 


in addition to 150,000 others outside the 


| 





manufacturing field. Its consideration 
attracted approximately 300 interested 
parties, and brought a statement from | 


President William Green of the American | 
Federation of Labor. Gerard Swope, 


president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, sat with the committee that heard | 
the exposition of viewpoints regarding the | 
| proposed code. | 

In presenting the code for considera- | 
tion, the industry estimated that its ap-| 
plication would result in adding about! 
25,000 more workers to the pay roll than 
were employed in 1929, if the rate of 
operations should reach 60 per cent. 
Clarence L. Collens, president of the Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., one 
of the drafters of the code, said that a 
survey made in June indicated that op- 
erations were at about 40 per cent of 
the 1929 level. 

“In fact, since February of this year, 
there has been an improvement in the 
number of persons carried on our indus- 
try of slightly in excess of 20 per cent,” 
he added. 


Separate Codes Planned | 


By Respective Industries 

Owing to what they described as possi- 
ble discrimination, the Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturers Association, the Gas-Elec- 
trical Refrigerator Association, the Inde- 
| pendent Lamp Manufacturers Association, 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Association and 
the battery makers all asked to be per-! 








MILLINERY INDUSTRIAL PLAN; 


HAT INSTITUTE’S TRADE CODE 


Elimination of child 


called for in the code of fair competition 
submitted by the National Millinery Coun- 
cil. The plan of self-government submit- 
ted by this group follows the general out- 
line of the many other plans now in the 


hands of the Administrator under the Na- 


tienal Industrial Recovery Act. 

The Women’s Headwear Group, a sepa- 
rate organization within the industry, has 
refused to agree to the code submitted by 
the Millinery Council and has announced 
that it would have a plan of its own. The 
differences are over the classification of 
labor and the minimum wage provisions 

Licenses for Milliners 

In its suggested code the National Milli- 
nery Council asks that the President li- 
cense every manufacturer, importer, and 
distributor of millinery in the United 
States. Unlicensed operation would be pro- 
hibited. 

The code advanced 
calls for: 

Minimum wages to all employes at 35 
cents per hour for New York City, 32% 
cents per hour for Chicago, and 30 cents 
per hour elsewhere in the United States. 
Specific recognition is made of the fact 
that these rates of pay are to apply only 
to unskilled workers, with semiskilled and 
skilled employes to receive higher pay. 

A limitation of 40 hours on the work 
week, except during the Spring and Fall 
seasons, when employes may be required 
to work an additional 80 hours 

Restriction of work to one shift in each 
day. 

A 16-year age limit for employes and 
agreement to the labor provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


for consideration 





investigation was made specifically di- 
rected the Commission to inquire into “the 
advantages or disadvantages of chain- 
store distribution in comparison with those 
of other types of distribution as shown by 
prices, costs, profits and margins, quality 
of goods and services rendered by chain 
stores and other distributors or resulting 
from integration, managerial efficiency, 
low overhead and similar causes.” 

The Commission als was directed to in- 
quire into “how far the rapid increase in 
the chain-store system of distribution is 
based upon actual savings in costs of man- 
agement and operation and how far upon 
quantity prices available only to chain- 
store distributors or any <lass of them.” 

In submitting the present report on 
“Chain Store Wages,” the Commission 
pointed out that these wages are of con- 
siderable significance in relation to the 
resolution, “because salaries and wages in 
retail establishments constitute the largest 
single item of operating expense. 

“If, for example,” the report continued, 
“certain kinds or sizes of chains pay wages 
to employes which are materially below 
those of other competing types of retail- 
ers, the competitive position of the latter 
is unfavorably affected thereby. Further- 
more, data relative to chain-store wages 
are pertinent to the question often raisec 
as to whether certain kinds of chains. o1 
chains located in certain sections of the 
country, pay wages which are below a so- 
cially desirable standard of living 








labor, prohibition | 
of home work and limitation of hours are | 


Agreement that all manufacturing shall 
bc done on the premises and in the facto- 
ries and shops of the members of the in- 
custry, with home work prohibited. This 
provision, as in other codes, aims at sweat- 
shop operations, according to an explana- 
tion of the industry’s spokesmen. 

Machinery for self-government of the 
industry under the code suggested would 
operate through executive committees, con- 
sisting of five members elected by each 
cf the three major branches of the busi- 
ness—the manufacturers in finished proc- 
ess, jobbers and distributors, and the ma- 
terial manufacturers and supply group. 
|The executive chairman of the National 
Millinery Council would act as chairman 
of each of these committees. For purposes 
of coordination a governing hoard would 
be set up. 

In conformity with a number of other 
codes, the milliners outline activities that 
Shall be considered unfair trade practices, 
such as style piracy, false invoicing, prison 
labor, giving of gratuities, and discounting 

Differences growing out of appilcation 
of the code would be submitted to the 
American Arbitration Association or such | 
tribunal as an individual trade association 
may designate. 

Hat Institute Code 

A minimum wage of 35 cents an hour 
for unskilled laborers, and a work week 
averaging 40 hours during any 12-month 
period, with a maximum of 50 hours in 
any one week, are provided for in a code 
of fair competition submitted to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration for the hat 
manufacturing industry of the country by 
the Hat Institute, Inc., and affiliated or- 
ganizations, claiming to represent at least 
7 per cent of the fur-felt hat, straw hat, 
wool-felt hat, and silk and opera hat in- 
dustries. 

To promote fair trade practices, the code 
proposes that the members of the hat 
manufacturing industry agree “that it shall 
be an unfair method of competition to 
sell below a reasonable cost arrived at by 
@ system of formulas established by the 
Institute,” the agency selected by the code 
to administer its provisions. 

It also proposes that “there shall be no 
aiscrimination in price between customers 
oi the same class by allowing rebates, re- 
funds, commissions, or unearned dis- 
ccunts,” or by shipping goods on consign- 
ment, and that all prices and terms shall 
he published, and deviation from these 
without a publication of the change shall 
be prohibited. 

The code would require the submission 
by members of the industry of certified 
reports and information pertaining to their 
business which the agency administering 
the code may from time to time require 

Provisions prohibiting the employment 
of minors under 18 years of age are con- 
tained in the proposed code. In reference 
to the minimum wage of 35 cents an hour 
ter unskilled labor the code states: ° 

“It is interpreted that the provisions 
fc: a minimum wage in this code establish 
a guaranteed minimum rate of pay per 
hour of employment regardless of whether 
the employe’s compensation is otherwise 
based on 
performance, it being understood that em- 


ployers now operating their factories on 
piecework basis need not change to a 
rate of pay per hour.” 


mitted to submit separate codes 
| Deputy Administrator W. L. Allen pre- 
sided at the hearing. He suggested that 
the divergent elements within the industry 
try to compose their differences of opin- 
ion so that one plan of control could be 
created for the entire electrical manufac- 
turing field. This they agreed to seek 
to do. 

Organized labor, through William Green, 
head of the American Federation of 
Labor, and through spokesmen for indi- 
vidual unions represented in the electrical 
manufacturing union, entered extensive 
objections to the labor provisions of the 
suggested fair practice code. 

Mr. Green said in part: | 

“The minimum wage provided in this; 
code, ‘will do practically nothing to raise 
the earnings of men in the industry 

“According to the Conference Board 
Service, unskilled male workers in the 
electrical manufacturing industry in May, 
1393, were averaging 41 cents per hour, 
and $14.25 per week. This is six cents 
an hour above the minimum provided by 
the code, or nearly $2 a week. 

“The minimum wage, however, will raise 
the earnirgs of women workers a little. 
In May, 1933, women workers were aver- 
aging 33 cents an hour and $10.09 per 
week. 


No New Jobs Created 
By Electrical Code 

“Also, if the 36-hour week standard is 
set for the electrical machinery industry 
by this code, no more jobs will be created 
than those at present existing. That is 
a positive statement. For the code ac- 
tually sets a work week longer than the 
average hours now being worked in the 
industry. In May the average hours 
worked were 34 per week and nearly 200,- 
000 persons were out of work who were 
attached to the electrical industry in 1929. 

“We have to tackle the problem perhaps | 
in a ruthless way. Perhaps that is a 
proper term. The needs of certain indi- 
viduals must simply be set aside and the | 
great outstanding, crying need of this! 
emergency must be put first on our} 
agenda.” | 

Deputy Administrator Allen, at ob: 











point said that he agreed that the prob- 
lem of unemployment must be dealt with 
ruthlessly. 
“However,” he interposed, “don’t you also 
think that we must try to do that with 
the utmost degree of intelligence, rather 
than to excuse ourselves in our problem 
and in our method of approach simply by 
the fact that it is an emergency and re-| 
quires emergency action. 
Nonprofitable Basis | 
Of Electrical Production 
“I would like to call attention to a few| 
things. In the first place, figures pre- | 
sented indicate that the electrical indus- 
try, or about 70 per “ent of it, is far from 
being one of profit. We must be mindful 
of the fact that what rate of wages they 
pay, that industry cannot be expected to} 
do much until it has some chance of get- | 
ting a volume of business which would | 
enable it to get its people reemployed. | 
“It is reported here that if this industry 
can get a volume of business, which will 
result in operations at 60 per cent of 
the 1929 capacity, it will reemploy 25,000 
men in excess of the meximum number 


time rate or upon a piecework |Of men employed in the industry at its 


maximum peak period.” 
Mr. Green then asserted: 
‘This is a new deal where the losses that 


you refer to constitute water over the | 


ENT OF TRADE CODES FOR INDUSTRY 





weekly scale for skilled electrical workers 
shall be 90 cents an hour and that exist- 
ing piece rates be increased accordingly; 
that the maximum hour schedule shali 
not be more than 30 hours a week; that 
an investigation be made of the bonus 
incentive plan, the Bedaux system, the 
micro-motion system to measure their ef- 
fecl on production.” 

Objection to the maximum hours of 
labor provision of the.code were entered 
by some manufacturing gruops. 


| Wire and Cable Makers 


| Ask Work-time Exemption 

Wylie Brown, president of the Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corporation, who 
saia that he spoke for the wire and cable 
manufacturers, asked that an exception 
|be made to them in application of the 
36-hour limitation on weekly employment. 
He asserted that the work in this indus- 
try was highly specialized and that not 
enough skilled workers were available to 
do ‘ne work to be done on the limited 
nour schedule. 

D. S. Starring, president of the Wheeler 
|Insulated Wire Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., also entered objection to the lim- 
itaticn of hours provision as did C. 8. 
Craigmile, general superintendent of the 
Belaer. Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago. 
| In response, Deputy Administrator Al- 
jlen said: 

“We have a certain percentage of peo- 
ple who are out of jobs in this country. 
|I do not want to preach, but I do want to 
present this to you in order that we may 
|constantly have before us this job that 
has to be done. Now, when there is a job 
of that character there is not enough 
wisdom in the world to determine ex- 
{actly what each proportion is to it, and 
accordingly it does seem necessary at 
times to adopt certain horizontal obliga- 
tions.’ 





FAIR COMPETITION COMPACT | 


FOR WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


Wool manufacturers this week joined the 
growing group of industries which seek 
approval of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration for codes of fair practice. 

In the proposed code these manufac- 
turers provide for a shorter work week, for 
higher minimum wages, for a limitation of 
the hours of operation of productive ma- 
chinery, and for the elimination of em- 
ployment of minors below the age of 16. 

The directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, in submitting 
plans for approval, said that if changed 
practices result in a materially higher 
cost of production, then they may have 
to ask for a reconsideration of tariff sched- 
ules which now govern importations. 

This industry suggests the following la- 
bor policy in its code: 

That on and after the effective date, 


to any employe employed north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line shall be at not less 
than the rate of 35 cents an hour, or of 
$14 a week for 40 hours of labor. 

Wages that shall be paid by any em- 





less than 32% cents an hour, or of $13 
per week for 40 hours of labor. 

That no employer shall employ any 
| worker in excess of 40 hours per week, ex- 
cept in the case of repair shop crews, en- 
gineers, electricians, firemen, office, sales, 
and supervisory staff, shipping, watching, 
and outside crews. 

That no employer shall operate any 
comb or any spinning spindle or any 
loom or any knitting machine for more 
than two shifts of 40 hours each per week, 

To afford the Administrator under the 
Recovery Act with data needed to assure 
the observance of the code, the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers would 
be constituted the agency to provide for 
collection and receipt of reports. These 
;reports would cover employment, hours, 
wages and wage rates; production, orders, 
billings, and stocks of products manufac- 
tured; financial and cost data; activity, 


| wages that shall be paid by any employer | purchases, sales and scrapping of machin- 


ery; consumption, and stocks of raw ma- 
terial. 

As in other proposed codes, the provi- 
|sions of the Recovery Act, outlining fhe 
principles for dealings between manage- 


| ployer to any employe employed south of|mient and labor, are incorporated in the 
| the Mason and Dixon Line shall be at not' wool manufacturers’ proposal. 
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T CALL ’em as I see ’em and 
I call Ingram’s coo// It dusts the 
pan tree of whiskers the first 
time you’re up! Lather up—and, 
boy, oh oy, how grateful your 
face will be!” 

The reason—Ingram’s has 
three soothing effects! O4 your 
cheek and under your chops, it 
does the job of lotion and skin 
tonic, as well as shaving cream! 
It’s different from all those luke- 
warm, stinging creams that 
make shaving a trial and a 
burden. 

And, whether you like to 
squeeze your lather from a tube 
or scoop it from a jar, Ingram’s 


INGRAM’S 
Shaving Cream 





Nicks!NoBurns! 
NoTerrors! 
SHAVES ! 
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is the cream for your brush! It 
comes both ways—jar or tube: 
Get next to this smooth, mar- 
velously cool cream that makes 
shaving a pleasure! Go right 
down to the drug store now 
and pick Ingram’s in the con- 
tainer you like! 
IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 
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‘New Law Provides 
' Temporary Plan 
Jan. 1, 1934 


EGINNING Jan. 1, 1934, the United 

States Government, through a new 
corporation, will begin the insurance 
of certain deposits in certain banks 

The Treasury Department explains 
that this insurance, provided for by 
the Banking Act of 1933, is the first 
Federal action for deposit guarantee 
in the history of the country. Severa! 
States have experimented with the 
plan, but the Federal Government 
never before has taken such a step 

Treasury Department and Congress 
records show that deposit insurance 
was urged as a device which wouid 
stop bank runs, bank failures, and 
hoarding. These three deflationary 
forces, all more or less active since 
the beginning of the depression 
reached a climax during the weeks 
just preceding the March banking hol- 
iday. 

Extent of Hoarding 

month between Feb. 1 and 
March 4, the last month before the 
declaration of the banking morato- 
rium, $1,840,000,000 in currency was 
withdrawn from the banks. Because 
there was no business pick-up to re- 
quire additional money, all these with- 
drawals are estimated by the Federat | 
Reserve Board to represent hoarding 
stimulated by anxiety over the safety 
of the banking structure. Deposits 
in weekly reporting member banks of 
the Reserve System dropped $2,100.,- 
000,000. 

During 
Feb. 
during the last part of it, States were 
being forced to order total or partial 
moratoria to protect their banks froin 
withdrawals 

As the holiday was declared, public 
alarm spread, reports to the Treasury 
showed, increasing the strain on banks 
which remained open and on States 
which took no action. The situation 
became one of circular interreactions, 
in which hoarding threatened banks 
and the threatening of banks stimu- 
lated hoarding. 

What Forces Bank Closings 

The interrelation of hoarding and 
bank closings, each causing the other, 
has long been apparent, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. During 
March and April of 1932, for instance 
when only 120 banks closed, money 
outside of banks declined by $79,000,- 
000. In June and July of the same 
year, when bank failures increased to 
283, money outside of banks increased 
by $300,000,000. 

Deposits in weekly reporting member 
banks increased by $171,000,000 in 
March and April, when bank failures 
were few, and decreased by $182,000,- 
000 in June and July, when failures 
became numerous. 


In the 


this same period between 


1 and March 4, and especially, 


NEW FEDERAL SYSTEM OF INSURING BANK DEPOSITS 
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THE COURSE OF BANK AND POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BANKING MORATORIUM 
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was an increase of $106,002,815. 
indicating the restoration of confi- 
dence in the banking system following 
the constructive steps taken by the 
President in the banking situation, the 
monthly increases began to fall off. 
until in June there was an increase 
of only $6,606,082 With this increase 
the postal savings as of July 1 repre- 
sented the largest figure in history 
$1,184,948 200.” 
Sees Return of Confidence 

Commenting upon these figures, 
Clinton B. Eilenberger, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, said: “I regard 
this showing as an indication of the 
restoration of business throughout the 
Nation, with millions of dollars now 
being distributed through  regular| 


Then, of 
which apparently gave depositors as- 
surance even through the months of 
the banking holiday. 
element of assurance be injected.into 


insurance 


the Federal Government, a fact 


How could thi 


The 
ol 


the banking system generally? 
fund was the answer 
the last session of Congress. 

There is a preliminary and a perma- 
nent insurance program. The prelim- 
inary insurance does not take effect 
until Jan. 1, 1934. Until that time 
there is no insurance for any bank or 
any account unless the President 
chooses to exercise the power given 
him in the Banking Act and set an 
earlier date. 

In the preliminary insurance plan 


The closing of more than 150 banks, trade channels where several months two types of bank may participate. 


during February and the first days of 
March, the placing of hundreds of 
others under holidays, the withdrawal 
of more than $2,000,000,000 from lead- 
ing banks in 90 cities alone ended 
with the declaration of the Federal 
moratorium. The strain on the bank- 
ing mechanism had been too great. 
Increased Borrowings 

Member banks had had to increase | 
their borrowings from the Federal re- 
serve banks six times over in an effort 
to obtain the currency which their de- 
positors were demanding, Federal re-| 
serve reports show. The reserve banks 
themselves, in addition to being al- 
most unable to effect the rapid phys- 
ical distribution of currency which was 
demanded, faced the prospect of ex- 
hausting their reserves. The brunt of 
increase in currency growing out of 
the rush to turn deposits into cash 
was falling on Federal reserve notes 
behind which the reserve banks had to 
keep a minimum gold reserve of 40 
per cent. 

Reserve notes in circulation touched 
the all-time high of $4,215,000,000 in 
the first week of March, and the gold 
reserve dipped to within 3 points of 
the legal minimum. In some of the 
reserve districts the minimum was ac- 
tually broken through with the con- 
sent of the Reserve Board. 

Money Out of the Banks 

The resulting national banking holi- 
day closed temporarily every bank in 
the country, freezing deposits esti- 
mated at about $40,000,000,000. Untan- 
gling of this moratorium still is in 
progress, four months after its declara- 
tion. 

To prevent a recurrence of the vi- 
cious chain of deposit withdrawals, 
hoarding, and bank closifgs the de- 
posit insurance scheme was conceived. 
It had been urged in Congress inter- 
mittently for some time. Behind it is 
the belief that with some sort of as- 
surance that their money is safe in 
the banks people will be content to 
leave it there. 

In support of this belief, its advo- 
cates have pointed to the steady rise 
in postal savings deposits throughout 
troubled periods. They passed the 
billion-dollar mark for the first time 
during February, the month prior to 
the national banking holiday. How 
the reaction of postal savings reflected 
the public sentiment toward the bank- 
ing structure before and after the mo- 
ratorium is explained in the following 
statement from the Post Office De- 
partment: 

Postal Savings Deposits 

“Figures released at the Post Office 
Department July 15 have revealed that 
the steady increase in postal savings 
Geposits which has been maintained 
since the establishment of the system, 
has been continued, although the in- 
crease for the month of June, 1933, 
was the smallest which has been re- 
corded since the banking crisis early 
in the year. 

“For the first time in the history 
of the postal savings, the deposits 
reached the billion-dollar mark in 
March of this year, an all-time total 
On March 1 of this year the total 
amount reached the until-then-stu- 
pendous figure of $1,005,570,000; there 


lago this normal flow of money was 
| directed into postal savings accounts. 
|Furthermore, this may also be taken 
jas a return of popular confidence in 
ithe banking institutions of the coun- 
| try.” 

Postal savings are not guaranteed 
| deposits, but they are in the custody 


day which froze $40,000,000.000 in bank | 
deposits. Today, Treasury Depart-| 
ment records show, there is only about | 
$2,000,000,000 still in banks which have | 
not reopened. F 

The Department, surveying all 
banks in the country on July 8, found 
at that time that 13,000 banks were 
open and that the closed banks held 
only about $2,300,000,000 in deposits. 
This total has since been lowered. 

Thawing out of the banks following 
the March banking crisis has been the 
result of a campaign by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal} 
Reserve Board, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and State banking au- 
thorities. 

Progress of Reorganization 

Banks have been formulating reor- 
ganization plans, ralsing new capital 
to make good losses and coming to 
Federal and State authorities for ap- 
proval and aid. Much of the new 
money with which it has been neces- 
sary to rebuild the banking structure 
has come from the stockholders in 
old banks and from public subscrip- 
tions. Other millions have been ad- 
vanced by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as loans or preferred 
stock purchases. 

This process gradually cut down the 
total of frozen deposits to $4,000,000,000 
at the end of March, to $3,000,000,000 
at the end of May and to $2,300,000,000 
early this month. During this period 
there were commensurate increases in 
the number of banks open. 

Of the deposits in closed banks this 
month about $1,000,000,000 was in na- 
tional banks, about $300,000,000 in 
State bank members of the Federal 
Reserve System and about  $1,000,- 
000,000 in nonmember banks. Over 
the last of these categories the Fed- 
eral authorities have no jurisdiction 

Less Than Two Billion Tied Up 

Among the closed national banks 
the Treasury has now approved re- 
organization plans which, when car- 
ried out, will free another $500,000,000, 
leaving only about $500,000,000 in 
closed national banks. This move 


‘ alone will bring the total amount of 


money in all closed banks down to 
$1,800,000,600, under the $2,000,000,000 
mark for the first time since the bank- 
ing holiday 

Examinations of all national and 
State member banks which are closed 
|have now been completed and sub-| 


Every member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System which is open on Jan 
1 or which is reopened thereafter must 
become a member of the temporary 
guarantee. Banks joining the Reserve 
System after Jan. 1 also must partici- 
pate in the insurance. 

There were 6,699 member banks in 


the country, of which 5,624 were open 
on July 8, according to the Treasury 
Department. They were just a little 
more than a third of all the open 
banks in the country, but they hela 
about $27,000,000,000 in deposits, 
roughly about 70 or 75 per cent of all 
the deposits in the country. Numer- 
ically of lesser importance, they are 
of predominant importance on the ba 
sis of deposits. 
Bank That May Take Part 

In addition to the member banks 
which can obtain a certificate of sol- 
vency, the preliminary’ insurance 
fund will embrace any nonmember 
bank which applies for membership 
and which can obtain from its State 
banking authority a certificate show- 
ing that it is solvent. These banks 
may be examined by the officials of 
the insuring fund before admittance 
is granted. 

Treasury there were 


records show 


approximately 8,168 nonmember banks 


open at the first of this month. They 
outnumbered the open member banks 
by more than 3,000, but they held only 
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about a third as much in deposits. In 
addition there are mutual savings 
banks, also eligible for membership 
in the insurance plan, few in number 
but holding about $10,000,000,000 in 
deposits. 

Beginning on July 1, 1934, the per- 
manent insurance program goes into 
effect. After this date only member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
may participate in the insurance, ex- 
cept that nonmember banks which 
joined the temporary fund may con- 
tinue until July, 1936, in the perma- 
nent fund. It is expected that many 
banks now outside the system will join 
before that time in order to share in 
the safeguarding fund. 

Under the preliminary insurance 
plan, which runs from Jan. 1 to July 1 
of the coming year, all deposits in 
banks joining the plan will be insured 
up to a maximum of $2,500. If, for 
instance, a member bank closes, a de- 
positor having $3,000 on account will 
be guaranteed $2,500 of that sum—no 
more. 

Under the permanent plan a more 
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mitted to the Treasury. With this 
accurate information on the condition 
of closed’ banks at hand, the Depart- 
ment now plans to push ahead even 
faster with reorganization plans. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. F. T. O’Conner, in a radio address, 
broadcast July 19 by the National 
Broadcasting Co., appealed to banks 
to submit reorganization plans. Some 
364 national banks have not yet done 
so, he revealed. He urged depositors 
in these banks to inquire of their offi 
cers why action is not being started. 

Mr. O’Connor said: 

The unopened banks are being 
given every consideration and an 
earnest effort is being made to formu- 
late workable plans of reorganization 
Of the closed banks 364 have not sub- 
mitted plans for reorganization. Fifty- 


three of these banks are located in 
western Pennsylvania. 

“The depositors should insist upon 
plans being submitted by those in 
charge of the closed institution. The 
responsibility rests there. In the event 
of an arbitrary refusal on the part of 
the conservator to submit plans, the 
Comptroller of the Currency will re- 
move him 

“It is, of course, folly to say that all 
of such banks will be reorganized, or 
that than a substantial number 
of the same will not have to be eventu- 
ally placed in liquidation. But it may 
likewise be said that every effort 
being made to prevent such from be- 
ing the case; and where it is possible 
to do is hoped that sound re- 
organizations will be accomplished. 

“In this connection, should be 


less 


1S 


so, it 


+ + 
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borne in mind that by deferring efforts 
to reorganize for a time, seasonal col- 
lections, other strengthening of as- 
sets, and changing conditions may 
make possible what is now impossible. 
Such cases, while not numerous, are 
not unusual and do exist.” 

With the completion of plans now 
pending, both the national and State 
member bank systems will be in the 
last stages of restoration, it is felt at 
the Treasury. Reduction of deposits 
in closed national banks to $506,000,000 
and of those in closed State member 
banks to something under $300,000,C00 
is regarded as an achievement herald- 
ing the final wind-up of the banking 
moratorium 

Additional reorganization for both 
national and State member banks will 
be submitted, the Treasury hopes, and 
still more will be reopened. As Mr 


complicated schedule will be followed. 
Deposits in any insured bank will be 
guaranteed 100 per cent up to $10,000. 
The amount by which a deposit ex- 
ceeds $10,000, but does not exceed $50,- 
000, will be insured 75 per cent, and 
the amount by which a deposit exceeds 
$50,000 will be insured 50 per cent. 
Funds for the Insurance 

A depositor who has $60,000 on ac- 
count in an insured bank which fails 
will be guaranteed $10,000 on his first 
$10,000, $30,000 on his next $40,000, and 
$5,000 on his last $10,000. 

The insurance of deposits in par- 
ticipating banks will be under the di- 
rection of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, a new body to be 
under the direction of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and two other direc- 
tors not yet chosen by the President. 

To obtain funds with which to op- 
erate the temporary insurance run- 
ning from Jan. 1 to July 1, the Cor- 
poration will assess the participating 
banks. They will be required to show 
the amount of their deposits eligible 
for insurance; that is, the aggregate 


DEPOSITS 


C’Connor points oui, however, ali of 
the banks which were closed can not 
be reopened, and those which will have 
to be liquidated are now among the 
residue of unopened institutions. 

What the situation is among non- 
member State banks, the Treasury is 
not sure beyond knowing that the 
greater part of the deposits still frozen 
are in those banks. Federal authori- 
ties have no jurisdiction over them 
and are largely uninformed on their 
condition and progress. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is the only Federal agency 
operating extensively among nonmem- 
ber State banks. It has included them 
in its extensions of aid, helping them 
to rebuild their capital structures 
where reorganization plans are accept- 
able. 

Nonmember Loans 
of the largest transactions 
among nonmember banks and one af- 
fecting a large block of deposits was 
the lending of $75,000,000 to the mu- 
tual savings bank system of New York 
State by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. This loan was recently 
announced as the result of negotiation 
between the banks and the Corpora- 
tion through A. A. Berle Jr., special 
assistant to the directors of the Cor- 
poration. 

Mutual savings vanxs in New York 
had approximately $10,000,000,000 in 
deposits, more than was held in all 
other classes of nonmember banks 
Most of the mutual savings institu- 
tions were open, but practically all of 
them were releasing deposits only un- 
der restrictions. In addition they were 
having to curtail credit operations. 

Loans From R. F. C. 

The loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was for the an- 
nounced purpose of enabling the banks 
to lift some of these restrictions both 
on deposits and credit. The advance 
was made through central banks which 
the mutual savings system in that 
State maintains. 

In its dealings with both member 
and nonmember banks the Treasury 
has insisted that “once a bank is 
closed, everything in it from the roof 
to the basement belongs to the de- 
positor,” according to Walter J. Cum- 
mings, executive assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who has been 
handling the banking questions. 

In addition the Treasury has en- 
deavored to clear up key situations 
such as those in Detroit and New Or 
leans first. feeling that their solution 
would in turn help large areas, Mr 
Cummings explains The Treasury 
feels that most of these critical cities 
have now been dealt with. 
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amounts on deposit under $2,500. They 
will be required to pay to the Corpora- 
tion one-half of 1 per cent of this 
aggregate 

Half of the assessment is payable 
immediately, and the other half upon 
call by the Corporation. Any residue 
which remains when the temporary 
plan ends on July 1, 1934, will be re- 
turned to the assessed banks. 

Funds for the permanent insurance 
fund will be drawn from three sources: 
The Government is to buy $150,000,000 
worth of dividend-paying stock in the 
Insurance Corporation. Member banks 
and nonmember banks which joined 
the temporary fund and which wish 
to continue in the permanent fund 
must subscribe for stock in the perma- 
nent Corporation. Their subscription 
must equal one-half of 1 per cent of 
their total deposit liabilities ‘(about 
$135,000,000, on the basis of deposits 
in open member banks at present). 

The third source is Federal reserve 
banks which must buy stock in the 
Corporation equal to one-half of the 
surplus they had on Jan. 1, 1933; this 
purchase will amount to about $139,- 
300,000. 

With these funds as a nucleus the 
Corporation will operate to insure de- 
posits in the following manner: 


When National Bank Fails 


If a national bank which is a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Corporation be- 
comes unable to meet demands of its 
depositors and is closed either by its 
board of directors or the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Comptroller must 
appoint the Corporation to act as re- 
ceiver for the closed bank. 

The Corporation must, as soon as 
possible, organize a new national bank 
to replace the one which has failed. 
This new institution will assume that 
portion of the deposits in the old bank 
which were insured, paying them out 
as promptly as possible. Funds with 
which to make the payments shall be 
turned over to the new bank by the 
Corporation. 

To reimburse itself as far as possi- 
ble for the money which it has ad- 
vanced to the new bank, the Corpora- 
tion then becomes the creditor of the 
old bank, occupying the same position 
to it that the depositors would have 
occupied had a new bank not been 
formed. Money realized from the liq- 
uidation of the old bank goes first to 
the Corporation up to the amount it 
advanced to the new bank. Any addi- 
tional money shall go to the depositors, 

If the liquidation of the old bank 
does not produce enough money to 
fully reimburse the Corporation, the 
deficiency will have to be made up 
out of the Corporation’s earnings on 
other operations or out of its capital 
structure. 


Manner of Reorganization 


The new bank organized by the Cor- 
poration may receive new deposits, but 
it must keep them on hand in cash, 
invest them in Government securities 
or deposit them with the Corporation 
or a reserve bank, just as all banks 
were required to do with new deposits 
during the banking holiday. The new 
bank will have no capital stock and 
no directors except one executive offi- 
cer designated by the Corporation dur- 
ing its initial period of existence. 

After the new bank has completed 
the temporary transactions relative to 
the old bank for which it was formed, 
the Corporation may offer to sell capi- 
tal stock in it; or, in other words, to 
sell the bank, capitalizing it at an 
appropriate amount and allowing the 
stockholders in the old bank first op- 
portunity to buy the new bank. Should 
the bank, be thus sold, it becomes eli- 
gible to do a full banking business 
immediately. It if is not sold, it too 
must be liquidated by the Corporation. 

A similar procedure shall be followed 
if any State member bank closes with 
certai nadjustments to fit State laws. 
The State member bank, however, will 
be replaced by a national bank. 


Decline in Deposits 


Since the final enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1933 on June 16 there 
has been a decline in the total demand 
and time deposits of weekly report- 
ing member banks, the only group of 
commercial banks for which current 
figures are available. 

This decline, of course, has not been 
due to the deposit insurance sections 
of the act, which are still inoperative. 
The decline, however, may have a 
bearing on the operation of the in- 
surance plan. 

A large part of drop in total deposits 
has been due to another section of the 
act which forbade the payment by 
member banks of any interest on de- 
mand deposits. This section of the 
act took effect immediately, and since 
that time deposits have been declin- 
ing. 

The trend of deposits since the pas- 
sage of the act has not quite upheld 
this prediction, Federal reserve reports 
show. In addition to withdrawals of 
demand deposits, there has been a 
movement among depositors from de- 
mand to time accounts in an effort to 
preserve their interest. 

The Reserve Board figures show 
that while demand deposits in weekly 
reporting member banks have de- 
creased since the middle of June, time 
deposits have increased by a some- 
what smaller amount. 

It is evident, therefore, that de- 
positors in some cases have withdrawn 
their demand accounts from member 
banks entirely since the interest was 
dropped and that others have trans- 
ferred demand deposits to time ac- 
counts, leaving the banks with di- 
minished deposits and only a small re- 
duction in interest charges out of 
which to make payments to the in- 
Surance fund, 
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Control of Trade in Guns 
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Are Considered by Govy- 
ernment Agencies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ernments. 
are two broad fields under their contro! 
and of major importance to the problem 

“Semi-fundamentals” in crime eradica- 
tion.—The field of what the Attorney 
General calls “semi-fundamentals” in 
crime prevention lends itself best to de- 
velopment by the Federal Government 
Broadly speaking, the semi-fundamentais 
are the means whereby criminals make 
themselves socially dangerous. Here there 
are three major problems which the Fed- 
eral Government will strive to solve with 
the campaign it is now organizing. 

The first problem is that of weapons 
through which criminals arm themselves 
to prey on society. The ease with which 
criminals can obtain guns, machine guns 
and bombs is, according to the Attorney 
General, a challenge to government. It 
has been due to a deficiency in law, and 
removal of this deficiency probably is the 
first phase of proposed Federal legisla- 
tion upon which agreement has _ been 
reached. 

A Federal law controlling the inter- 
state movements of arms has been advo- 
cated by Senator Copeland ‘(Dem.), of 
New York, chairman of a special interim 
committee which also is working on the 
crime question. Evidence shows, he says, 
that there is a large-scale movement of 
armaments between the Chicago and New 
York alone 

Disarming Underworld 

Equipped with a Federal law to control 
adequately such movements Federal 
agents “could go a long way toward dis- 
arming this underworld army which is 
preying on society,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral declares. State laws requiring per- 
mits for owners of weapons might be nec- 
essary to supplement the Federal law. 

The illicit liquor trade represents the 
second major problem. Just as a defici- 
ency in law has armed the underworld 
with weapons, the liquor trade has armed 
it with funds. The money has been spent 
to make huge outlays for armaments, to 
obtain legal counsel and to finance po- 
litical corruption, the Attorney General 
said. 

Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which the Attorney General declares is 
now a foregone conclusign, will cut off this 
source of funds. Racketeering, which the 
Attorney General points out is as old as 
piracy, however, has been developed as 
a supplementary source of funds and must 
be dealt with. 

Senator Copeland warns that with the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment} 
criminals may turn to other fields of 
activity. He predicted that kidnaping and 
“other horrible crimes” will increase and | 
urges that society be prepared. j 

Public Difference | 

The third major problem is the in- | 
difference of the American public to the | 
crime situation and the unwillingness of | 
ordinary citizens to go out of their way to} 
aid crime suppression. This question will | 
be studied with particular care, Attorney | 
General Cummings says. Methods will be | 
devised to stimulate and maintain a new | 
public interest in the question. | 

Still more difficult is the problem of 
making people in this country willing to 
serve as witnesses and otherwise improve 
their attitude toward law enforcement 
activities. Attorney General Cummings | 
declares that Americans are much more 
lex in their regard for law enforcement 
activities than citizens of other countries 
He expressed special concern over the un- | 
willingness of citizens to serve as witnesses | 
in connection with crimes that they have 
witnesed. 

Symptoms of the criminal disease —The 
third and least important phase of the 
criminal disease is its symptoms, the spe- 
cific crimes themselves such as recent} 
kidnapings. Capture and punishment of 
perpetrators of crimes is necessary, but | 
alone will not solve the problem which 
underlies the symptoms, according to the 
Attorney General 

Federal Police Force 

Many suggestions are coming in to the 
Feneral Government on measures which 
it might take to treat these “symptoms.” 
Onc of the most persistent is the sugges- | 
tion that a Federal police force be 
formed 

Attorney General Cummings points out 
the difficulties raised by the Federal-| 
State division of power. Senator Cope- 
land, in a speech delivered July 19 to the 
Advertising Club of New York and broad- 
cast by the National Broadcasting Co.,| 
explained how the plan*tould be worked 
out 

He urged that selected officers in each | 
State. after Federal training, be given 
both State and Federal authority, so that 
they could operate through either juris- | 
diction and have the resources of both 
available to them. Explaining his plan, 
he said: | 

“We must have cooperation to stamp 
out national racketeering and crime 
which costs the citizens of this nation 
more than $13,000.000.000 annually. To- 
day we haven't got it. but with such a 
plan as this the Bureau of Investigation | 
could be made a clearing house for law} 
enforcement—an American Scotland Yard. | 

“Opponents of such a plan will say 
that the rights of the States are being| 
violated, but if the Federal police units 
gather information on a crime which} 
shows them that no Federal law has been | 
violated, the whole matter, when the 
crime is solved and the criminals apere- | 
hended. can be turned over to the local 
authorities for action.” | 


Rio de Janeiro to Build 
Circular Subway System 


The municipal government of Rio de! 
Janeiro has been authorized to call for 
bids within six months for the construc- 
tion of a circular subway system which 
will have 13 stations 

A report received in the Commerce De- 
pertment from Assistant Commercial At- 
tache A. Ogden Pierrot. Rio de Janeiro, | 
States that this project has been consid-| 
ered for some time. but it is only re- 
cently that a combination of circumstances | 
made this development project possible. | 
There is no definite indication of the 
amount of money to be spent on the sub- 
way 

The subway system has been planned so 
that radiating lines may be built leading 
out from the original circular unit 

American manufacturers of 
equipment are believed te be in a good 
position to compete for the sale of equip- 
ment needed for this development. 
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KIDNAPING GROWING INTO NATIONALINDUSTRY, SAYS COL. HOWE 


Secretary to President Roosevelt Points Out How the Government Can Help Victims of Kidnapers---The Problem of State Lines and How It Is Handled--- 
The First Thing to Do Is to Call the Department of Justice, He Declares---Public Works Contracts to 


K PXAPING gangs are likely to be 

organized on a national scale 
within a short time, in the opinion 
of Col. Louis McHenry Howe, secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt. He 
does not believe, however, that this 
type of crime has yet approached 
the proportions of international op- 
erations. 

Mr. Howe emphasized the desire 
of the Federal Government to co- 
operate in every case of kidnaping. 
It is not possible to determine, when 
a kidnaping occurs, he said, whether 
the kidnaped person has been car- 
ried across a State line. The De- 
partment of Justice, in seeking to 
ascertain this, necessarily investi- 
gates other phases of the crime, 
and the activities of the Depart- 
nents agents, cooperating with local 
officials, are likely to uncover the 
criminals. 

Mr. Howe also stated in the inter- 
view that all public works contracts 
will include a clause requiring the 
contractor to employ unskilled la- 
bor available in the State where the 
work is to be done. 

The broadcast was sponsored by 
the RCA Victor Company, Inc., and 
the RCA Radiotron & Cunningham 
Radio Tube Companies, over a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company net- 
work. The interview follows: 





President’s Health | 








Mr. TRUMBULL. Well, Mr. Howe, 
I am glad to see you in New York to- 
night How did you leave the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. HOWE. I left the President in 
the wery best of health, Mr. Trumbull 
and while it is a rather brutal thing to 
say, I think the three days rest he got, 
thanks to his very slight cold, was a 
blessing in disguise, as it gave him a 
chance generally to take account of 
stock without being interrupted every 
minute by an important visitor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That's fine! It is 
always comforting to know he is keep- 
ing strong and well under a load few 
men could carry. But, Mr. Howe, is 
the President still optimistic—happy? 
How are his spirits? 

Mr. HOWE. The President's spirits 
Walter, if it is possible, are even better 


than himself. I wrote an article about 
the President once in which I said his 
spirit and character was the “will to 
win.” And all the interestig problems 
of the present situation only serve to 
rouse his fighting spirit and to make 
him work harder than ever. I left hjm 
having a wonderful time teasing the 
Postmaster General over his ability as 
a crack shot. I suppose Jim Farley 
will never forgive me, but the story is 
too good to keep. 

You see, Mr. Farley as Postmaster 
yeneral in charge of all the Post Of- 
fices can fairly be described as a 
“hunted man” rather than a “hunting 
man.” Beyond a general knowledge 
that a shot comes out of one end of a 
gun and you point it at something and 
pull something and something happens, 
his knowledge of hunting is nothing to 
brag about Well, Jim was spending 
Saturday with some friends in Milwau- 
kee and they took him out to a shoot- 
ing clib. I won't be unkind enough 
to give away the name. “I don't know 
how to shoot,” says Jim. “You never 
can tell,” said his friends. 











So they gave him a gun and told 
him how to point it, where the trigger 
was and the general direction of the 
pigeons. Whizz, went a pigeon—bang, 
went the gun—smash, went the pigeon. 
“Wonderful,” said his friends. “Try 
it again.” Jim’s chest began to puff 
out. One after another eight pigeons 
vanished in fragments and Jim's pride 
increased with every shot. 

Then, by chance, Jim got a dud 
shell in his gun Whizz—went the 
pigeon—"click,” went Jim’s gun—but, 
simultaneously, there was a bang be- 
hind him, and the pigeon disappeared 
Jim suddenly turned around to find 
out that an expert had been standing 
behind to shoot when he did and smash 
the birds. It was an awful blow to 
Jim's pride, and it will be many a day 
before he lives down his reputation as 
a game hunter. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope, for their 
sakes, the men who double-crossed Mr. 
Farley were not job hunters. But, Mr. 
Howe, speaking of guns reminds me 
oO: Our targe supply of racketeers. Isn't 
there something the Federal Govern- 
ment can do about those kidnapings, 
which apparently threaten to become 
an edipemic? 

Mr. HOWE. There is no doubt that 
the Department of Justice has not 


Kidnaping Epidemic | 


only the will and the desire, with the 
power of the Federal Government be- 
hind it, to wipe out kidnaping, but 
what is a great deal more important, 
it has found a way in which it can 
help. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. And what is that 
way, Mr. Howe? 

Mr. HOWE. The trouble has always 
been, Walter, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can only take up Federal of- 
fense. That is a Constitutional pro- 
vision, and no congressional action 
can remedy it. When a person is kid- 
naped it has always been a crime for 
the local police to handle, and there 
has been no way in which the Federal 
Government could help. . It took some 
time to discover a practical way in 
which the Federal forces could be of 
assistance. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. How can they help 
now? 

Mr. HOWE. The “Lindbergh Law,” 
which was a law passed after the kid- 
naping of the Lindbergh baby, has 
made it possible for the Government 
to take up cases of kidnaping, when 
the person kidnaped is taken from one 
State to another This brings the 
thug under the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and makes it a Federal matter. 
lt is perfectly true, if a kidnaped per- 
son is not taken out of the State, the 
Government is powerless to prosecute 
but here is where the litle joker comes 
in. 

No one can say in advance when a 
person is kidnaped whether that person 
has been taken out of the State or not, 
and, as it would be a Federal case if 
the person were taken out of the State, 
it is perfectly proper and legal for the 
Department of Justice immediately to 
investigate and make sure whether a 
State line has been crossed or not. To 
discover that, they have to try and find 
the person and that brings the full 
power of the Government right into the 
case with a bang 





The Government Acts 





I was talking with the Department of 
Justice people about kidnaping, Walter, 
and said I might speak of it on the 
radio tonight. They asked me at the 
same time if I would reiterate and 
make clear a very important request 
from them to everybody in the United 
States, which, while it has been men- 
tioned in the press, somehow or other 
seems to have escaped the general at- 
tention it deserves 


It is that the Department of Justice 
is prepared to take up any case of 
kidnaping anywhere in the United 
States and they particularly request 
the friends or relatives of anybody 
who is kidnaped or who is suspected 
to have been kidnaped, to communicate 
immediately by telephone or telegraph 
with the Department of Justice. They 
want to assure all such persons that 
immediately upon receipt of the infor- 
mation the Department of Justice 
agents will go into instant action 

Mr. TRUMBULL. How about the 
local police? 

Mr. HOWE. This, of course, will not 
interfere at all with any efforts made 
by the local police, Walter, but there 
are certain obvious advantages in hav- 
ing the Department of Justice investi- 
gators working simultaneously The 
first is that their agents are unknown 
to the kidnapers. Even a pretty dumb 
criminal knows all the local police of- 
ficers, Whether detectives or uniformed 
men, but Department of Justice men 
work quietly, secretly and criminals 
have no knowledge of who they may be 
or where they are investigating. This 
is a tremendous advantage. 





“A National Industry” 








In addition, the Department of Jus- 
tice investigators are not stopped by 
State borders. They can go into any 
State and when they start after him 
there is no place in the country where 
the criminal can find a safe refuge or 
hiding place. Also if a kidnaper is 
foolish enough to take a victim into 
another State, he cannot only be 
sought for by the Federal authorities, 
but the kidnaper will be tried in the 
Federal Courts as well. I think there 
is little doubt that other legislation 
will be passed this Fall which will give 
even greater powers to Federal author- 
ities to stamp out this most terrible of 
crimes 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Do you think, Mr. 
Howe, that there is an international 
kidnaping ring? 

Mr. HOWE. No, Mr. Trumbull, I do 
not think that at present kidnaping 
is internationally organized. It is dif- 
ferent from bootlegging or racketeer- 
ing in that respect. The kidnapers so 
far have been local gangs, well ac- 
quainted with their victim. But I will 
say this—in every case a ransom is 
paid it will result in many more kid- 
napings and it will only be a_ short 
time before there will be nationally 


organized gangs doing nothing but kid- 
naping as a regular business. If noth- 
ing is done about it, those gangs will 
unite and form an interstate associa- 
tion as powerful, dangerous and dif- 
ficult to break up as bootlegging and 
other rackets have proved in the past. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Then now is the 
time to do something about it, isn’t it, 
Mr. Howe? 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, it is Walter, and I 
hope everyone who listens to this talk 
tonight will remember that the Federal 
Government and the Department of 
Justice are not only ready, but eager 
to take a hand in stamping out this 
inhuman and detestable crime. 

Mr. TRUMBULL, Another thing I 
want to ask you about, Mr. Howe, is 
the Public Works Program—how is 
that coming along? 

Mr. HOWE. The Public Works pro- 
gram is being speeded up, and all 
those connected with it are working 
night and day In a very short time 
the first of the contracts will be ac- 
tually let, and many men and women 
will be put to work 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the help of 
this program be felt in all parts of 
the country? 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, every part of the 
United States will be affected, Welter 
The benefits to unemployment of Pub- 
lic Works projects will pretty literally 
cover the whole country. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will work in any 
certain locality first help that locality? 

Mr. HOWE. That has been carefully 
thought out. Every Public Works con- 
tract will contain a clause that the 
contractor agrees to recruit his umn- 
skilled labor from the State in which 
the work is being undertaken, and first 
preference will be given to those out of 
employment at the present time. 





Employment System 








Mr. TRUMBULL. How will the appli- 
cants get the jobs? 

Mr. HOWE. There is being set up a 
special Government employment agency 
with a Government employment super- 
visor for every State, and branches will 
be established where needed 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Where are these 
branch agencies to be located? 

Mr. HOWE. The number of places 
and locations in these reemployment ot- 
fices will be announced as rapidly as 
possible. They will be set up in pro- 


Require Employment of Local Unskilled Labor | 


portion to the amount of Federal work 
in each State. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. How will the 
yvalifications of an applicant be de- 
cided? 

Mr. HOWE. It is the intention, 
Walter, personally to interview every 
person who makes an application, so 
tnat the record of his ability will be on 
rand when the time comes to make up 
the lists for the contractors. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Do you think Gen- 
eral Balbo and his Italian fliers had a 
ood time in Washington, Mr. Howe? 

Mr. HOWE. I hope so, Mr. Trum- 
bull. Washington certainly received 
them with open arms. The President 
gave them a luncheon and the Army 
and Navy gave them a dinner, and they 
were feasted and dined by inumerable 
friends and_ well-wishers. In fact, 
from what I hear, the members of the 
*xpedition completely captivated all 
who had the privilege of meeting them 

Mr. TRUMBULL. They surely 
proved themselves very gallant gentle- 
men, Mr. Howe. And now to you who 
have listened td us, we say “Good 
night.” 


English Lessons by Radio 
In South African Schools 


A series of regular educational pro- 
grams are to be broadcast by radio in 
the Transvaal as a supplement to the 
ordinary curriculum of the schools, if 
the plans of the Provincial Education 
Board receive the necessary aid of the 
provincial customs service to permit 
importation free of radio receiving sets 
required as equipment in carrying out 
the project. The situation is explained 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner Du- 
Wayne G. Clark in trade correspond- 
ence to the Department of Commerce 
from Johannesburg, capital of the 
South African province 

The Education Board proposes to buy 
300 radio sets to be installed in as 
many school buildings in the province. 
An estimated expenditure of £5,000 is 
to be authorized to cover the cost of 
the equipment and installation. The 
customs service has been appealed to 
to authorize entry free of duty, and 
the operation of the plan is contingent 
upon this decision. 

One of the subjects to be taught by 
radio will be English. It is anticipated 
that the method will prove effective for 
teaching the South Africans—of Dutch 
and native Negro parentage—the cor- 
rect pronunciation of English words. 
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New National Cons 


Of Developing 


A Gigantic Project in 


servation Policy 


Natural Resources 


the Tennessee Valley 


To Arise; Preventing Erosion to Save 
The Soil and Check Floods 


By DAVID E. 


Director and General Counse 


peeneer: ROOSEVELT has formu- 
lated and expressed a new national 
policy for the ‘protection and develop- 
rhent of the natural resources of oul 
country—a plan which marks the begin- 
Wing of a new period in American eco- 
nomic and political histor) 
The Government's § wartime elec 
t generating sta- 
tion at Muscle Shoais 
was to be put to th 
use of the people oi 
that area. But th 
power station, the 
President 
“but a small part of 
the potential public 
usefulness of the en- 
tire Tennessee River 
Such use, if en- 
visioned in its 
tirety, transcends 
mere power develop 
ment; lt 


said 


en- 


enters ‘¢ 

wide fields of ilood 

ther natural resources of this valley 

nation from agricultural use of marginal 

dands and Cistribution of and diversifica- 
tion of industry. 

The conservation of 
sm the past has been concerned in the 
wnain with the desperate struggle to pre- 
tent the physical destruction of our nat- 
ural heritage. We now enter on a new 
period, in which the protection of natural 
resources is but a part of the picture 
We are now committed to a _ national 
policy, to begin in this giant valley of the 
Tennessee, of developing to the highest 
dnd best use for all our people the re- 
sources with which a bountiful Providenc« 
has endowed us 


D. E, Lilientha 


natural resources 


Our Greatest Natural 
Resource: The Soil 

We have come to think of natural re- 
sources principally in terms of our for- 
ests and our minerals. But our greatest 
natural resource, except of course the 
people of the country themselves, is the 
soil. The soil is in real earnest the very, 
basis and foundation of our life. And that! 
soil is being rapidly destroyed. This,*our 
greatest ~tugal resource, is being mis- 
used, mismanaged and, in truth, being ac- 
tually destroyed at an appalling rate 

Every year in this country erosion de- 
Stroys soil equivalent to the total tillable 
area used for the growing of crops in the 
entire nation of Japan Seventy-five per 
cent of all the land in cultivation in our 
country is being seriously affected by the 
forces of erosion 

In the Tennessee Valley, land in man) 
places is cultivated on slopes so steep that 
the farmers actually anticipate that the 
tillable soil will be washed off in from 
three to ten years—a soil which takes 
S@veral centuries to rebuild. The greatest 
tragedy of all this is that with such de- 
Struction going on, these men labor under | 
intolerable conditions and secure the nig- 
gardly yield from these slopes of 10 | 
bushels of corn and eight bushels of | 
wheat to on acre. 

Now what does the new conservation 
policy provide to meet this appalling loss, 
under the provisions of the Tennessec 
Valley Authority Act of 1933? 
“Fundamentally the problem is one ut 
plarning by governmental agencies, Staie 
and Federal, and for the Authority. The 
first step is the inventory and the classi- 
fication of the land in the Tennessee 
Yalley. Those lands that are subject io 
this appalling erosion should not be use? 
for cpen cultivation, but should be cov- 
ered by some form of plant ilfe that wil! 
hold the moisture and thereby prevent 
erosion, 

Instead of men wearing thier lives out 
to yet a precarious living out of lands 
not really suited for farming, the valicv 
ehouid be chartered and planned so tha‘ 
‘agriculture will be carried on only on the 
Jand best adapted to it. This may in- 
volve vast governmental acquisition cf 
§0-called submarginal lands, and transie1 
of some farmers to lands better adapted 
to farming than those on which they livs 
Translating these objectives into action 
ais definitely a part of the duties of the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Only the Best Land 
For Agricultural Uses 

It is no criticism of such a program \i 
the planned development of our soil re- 
sources to say that we have already too 
much land in production. The point ot 
the President's policy is that whatever 
the area of land now used ior agricul- 
tural purposes is, it is only vhat lane 
whicl. is best adapted to agricuitural pur- 
poses that should be used f farming 
The vast «reas of land now used fo. 
farming on a_ precarious and _ socialls 
wasteful basis should be returned to their 
best use—whether grazing or forestry 
SO that our soil may be conserved 
men shall not try to sustain life against 
hopeless odds 

In the President's plan for the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley, there is 
nother principal natural resource—elec 
tric power. On the Tennessee River i 
the mile-wide Wilson Dam at Musvzle 
Shoais, Alabama, built during war-tin« 
for the production of nitrates and fer 
lilizers needed for the war. For the past 
45 vears and more it has been litiic used 
and has neen the storm center of many 
consressional debates. The Presidei:t cay 
that here was a natural source Wiich 
Fhould be developed as a necessary and 
integial part of the development of the 
Other natrual resources of tihs valley 
empire 

“he Roosevelt-Norris proposal, enacted 
into law, directs the operation of this 
power plant and the distribution of the 

- iju-treseprecsseed> Ii further pro- 
vides for the construction of other dams 
by the Authority in the Valley, and the 
generation and distribution of power from 
Such additional dams. The Valley Au- 
thority is directed to make experimenta- 
tions and studieéS to develop this natural 
resource of electric power as a means of 
taking from the backs of men and women 
jh the Valley some of their ancient and 
arduous burdens. Here is a recognitior 
that electric power, if available at low 
cost,.is a resource which can be used in 
ithe planning of a region and its rational 
development 

The power development at 
Shoals and that under 


and 


Muscle 
way on the Clinch 


LILIENTHAL 
1, Tennessee Valley Authority 

River in Tennessee is an inseparable pat 
of the other objectives which the Presi- 
dent had in mind—particularly the con- 
trol of floods and the protection of the 
oil from destructive erosion. For these 
great dams act as reservoirs, whereby flood 
waters may be controlled and destructive 
floods eliminated or minimized 

There is this further interrelation be- 
tween flood control, the development of 
power resources, and the conservation of 
the soil. If these reservoirs built to pre- 
vent destructive floods and to produce 
electricity are not to be themselves de- 
stroyed, the fight against soil erosion must 
go forward: otherwise, the soil washed 
into the river will be in a relatively short 
number of years appreciably filled up 
and to that extent destroy these reser- 
voirs themselves For example The 
Roosevelt Irrigation Dam in A yna, 
while only 17 years old, has already lost 
one-sixth of its capacity, by reason of the 
filling up with silt—and this in a region 
in which the rainfall is not great, although 
torrential 

The development of these two 
resources of power and of soil, therefore 
dovetail together into a single policy of 
development of resources—the power dam 
serving to control floods, the soil erosion 
measure serving to protect the life of the 
power dam, and the power resources aid- 
ing in the development of all the human 
and material resources of the valley 

We are at the very beginning of the 
power age. In my judgment we have not 
yet begun to tap the possibilities of the 
use of power as a means of increasing 
the income of our p@ople and of lightening 
the burdens which fall so heavily on many 
of them 

This presupposes, however, that power 
can be sold for lower rates than has been 
thus far the case. Only in this way is it 
feasible that power may be used for an 
infinite variety of uses and with greatest 
freedom. We may reasonably anticipate 
that the President's plan for the 
nessee Valley may greatly hasten the day 
when low-cost power will be a humane and 
a liberating force, bringing with it every 
manner of economic and social benefit to 
our people 


natural 


Planning Construction 


Of Cove Creek Dam 


Army Engineers Draw Specifi- 
‘ations; Work to Begin Jan. | 


Construction of the Cove Creek Dam 
as a part of the Tennessee Valley project, 
is expected to begin Jan. 1, 1934. 

A preliminary draft of plans for the 
proposed dam probably will be completed 
duly 20, the work having been started by 
Army Engineers before the passage of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933. 
The plans are being prepared under the 
general supervision of Col. 
Spalding in the St. Louis 
Department of War 

The Authority also 
that a force of about 
{ 


announced, July 19, 
300 men already is 
ged in surveying land in the Cove 
section and doing other prelim- 
work. Acquisition for public pur- 
poses of land within approximately three 
miles of the dam site is expected to begin 
this Fall, and contracts for railway and 
highway work and preliminary dam con- 
struction will be awarded before the end 
of this year 

Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, director of 
the Authority, is establishing offices in 
Knoxville, Tenn., as a base of operations 
for supervising work on the Cove Creek 
project, the site of which is about 20 miles 
from Knoxville. Headquarters for the en- 
tire Tennessee Valley development are 
oon to be established at Muscle Shoals, 
Alg., as required by the Act 

Tne Authority announced, July 20, that 
it has no connection with private employ- 
1.ent agencies, and issued a warning to 
employment seekers against paying money 
for a service that is performed without 
charge by the Authority itself, 

In this connection, the Authority 
poirted out that there are no opportuni- 
lies for employment at Muscle Shoals or 
Cove Creek at the present time and re- 
iterated that when 
in se far as possible 


Japan’s Idle Tonnage 
Has Been Cut in Half 


Japan's idle shipping tonnage has been 
reduced by half between January and 
May The decrease is ascribed by the 
Tokyo office of the Commerce Department 
to the improvement of the foreign trade 
of that country and to the government's 
scrapping subsidy. The first ship con- 
structed under the subsidy construction 
plan has been lanuched, a 7,600-ton vessel 
and will enter into the New York-Tokyo 
trade. Another of the same size is under 
construction 


James H. Moyle of Utah 
New Customs Commissioner 
James H. 


July 18 as 
post which 


Moyle, of Utah, 
Commissioner of Customs, a 
had been vacant since the 
resignation of F. X. A. Eble in February 
last The appointment is explained at 
the Treasury as a departmental one with 
the approval of the President. Mr. Moyle 
was an Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from 1917 to 1921. 


took office 


German Freight Delivery 
The house-to-house freight service of 
the German State railways is to be ex- 
panded this year. A report from Berlin 
to the Department of Commerce says that 
the railways have decided to place an 
order for 1,100 of the specially designed 
trucks used in this service. They range 
in capacity from three to five tons and 
the order is expected to stimulate the 
German automotive industry 
Wisconsin Tax Repeal 
Madison, Wis.—A sta 


a property tax be 


lory requirement 
levied by the Gov- 
balance in the State 
$2,000,000 has been re- 
the Legislature. 


i 

the 
ls below 
an act of 


Ten-! 


George H. | 
office of the! 


such help is needed 
the jobs will be given to valley residents ! 
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BUSINESS STILL GAINS 


\ OMENTUM of business recovery unabated. 

Orders on hand for steel predicted suffi- 
cient to maintain present rate of activity for 
four to six weeks. Retail trade better than 
had been expected at close of half year. Dol- 
lar volume of retail trade equal to that of 
year ago. Trends point to more conservative 
manufacturing schedules until distribution 
reaches higher level. Data from New York 
Times. 

+ = 
OUTPUT 


STEEL RISES 


WTEEL ingot production about 58 per cent of 
\" capacity and gaining. Purchasing so far 
mainly by miscellaneous consumers, wishing to 
build up stocks. Some railroad buying is 
noted. New business showed usual seasonal 
recession but pressure of shipments is unre- 
laxed. More furnaces scheduled to go into 
blast. Data by Wall Street Journal. 
fom 


CAR LOADINGS DROP 


YOTAL car loadings for week ended July 8 
showed drop due to the holiday. Increase of 
123,295 cars compared with same period in 
1932 which also included a holiday. Grain 
and grain products showed increase of 14,647 
car loadings. American Railway Association 

Data. 

+ - 


COMMODITY PRICES SOAR 


YHARPEST gain since rise in commodity 
® prices began in March. Current index 
figure 68.8 compared with 66.6 the week before 
and with average of 60.4 in July, 1932. Cur- 
rent figure higher than any monthly average 
since August, 1931. Week shows fourteenth 
consecutive rise. Data from Irving Fisher 
Syndicate, 
—_ - + —— 


FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES 


| USINESS failures in the week ended July 
13 totaled 343, against 265 in the preced- 
ing week, which included Independence Day, 
and 650 in the same week last year, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet. There were 345 
failures in the last week in June. 
o— = 


RESERVE LOANS INCREASE 
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Seen As, Reserve Board's statement cover- 

ing member banks in 90 leading cities 
shows increase for week of $38,000,000 in loans 
and investments, $67,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $29,000,000 in time deposits and de- 
creases of $23,000,000 in Government deposits 
and $10,000,000 in borrowings from Federal 
Reserve banks. 
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YHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
Commerce of j 
To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
* Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 
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SOFT COAL PRODUCTION 


daily rate production of bi- 
tuminous coal for week ended July 8, 
5,530,000 tons, was higher than that of the 
ceding week although the week's produc- 
30,000 net tons, was lower because of 
holiday. Production during the week in 
932, also including a holiday, was 3,592,000 
tons. .Chart, based on Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures, also includes car loadings by the Ameri- 
can Railroad Railway Association. 
- +- — 


T= average 


LUMBER MILLS CHECKED 


Alaina off in output of lumber at the mills 
is explained mostly by seasonal decline 
and partly by a lessened demand by the in- 
dustry marking time pending the adoption 
of trade code. Heavy stocks reported accu- 
mulated sufficient to serve demand which is 
reported steady in all regions. Data by Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS HEAVIER 


yeast receipts at interior points in the 

Southwest much smaller than a year ago 
but receipts at terminal markets were ex- 
tremely heavy. Price continues to advance 
because of reports of crop shortage and na- 
tional legislation designed to aid the wheat 
grower. Data on deliveries furnished by the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


BOND MARKET ADVANCES 


OND market rose to its highest level in 

more than two years and speculators and 
some investors bid up a wide variety of cou- 
poned securities, domestic rails, industrials and 


public utilities. Total dealings amounted to 

$98,586,800, greatest turnover since week ended 

Oct, 3, 1931. Data from New York Times. 
o---- 


BANK DEBITS FALL 


Deas to individual accounts, reported to 

Federal Reserve Board by banks in lead- 
ing cities for week ended July 12 aggregated 
$7,604,000,000, 3 per cent less than total re- 


ported the week before, which included only 

five business days, and 24 per cent above the 

total for the corresponding week last year. 
— -->- —_—— 


TIME MONEY TIGHTER 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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AUTO PRODUCTION UP 


\ ANUFACTURING operations rebounded 
sharply from previous week, adjusted in- 
dex of automobile production advancing to 63.4 
from 53.8. A year ago the figure was 32.4. 
Approximate production was 58,022 units, an 
increase of 16,107 over previous week. Fourth 
consecutive week of sharply contrasted fluctua - 
tions. New passenger car sales recovered some 
but not all the ground lost in previous period. 
Data from Cram’s Automotive Reports. 
csndileabaine 


MORE BUILDING CONTRACTS 


( ‘ONTRACT awards for new construction ag- 
4 gregated $103,255,000 in June, 34 per cent 
heavier than in May but 8.5 less than in June, 
1932. Nonresidential construction increased 
2.8 per cent, residential building, 2.0 per cent 
and public works and utilities declined 51 per 
cent compared with year ago. Data from F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. 
-- + 


COTTON RECEIPTS LEVEL 
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forwardings of cotton remained 

practically at level, which are much 
higher than a year ago. Forwardings to world 
spinners were 329,000 bales against 179,000 the 
year before which reflected increase of nearly 
100 per cent. Broadening demand noted from 
Europe and the Far East, including China and 
Russia. Statistics from the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 
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STOCK PRICES UNCHANGED 
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\ OVEMENT in stock prices indicate inde- 


of traders immediate course 


of market. Although 

large scale is taking place market did not show 

any great weakness. Public continues to be 

eager buyer of stocks. Railroads showed 

gains. Data supplied by New York Times. 
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BROKERS’ LOANS INCREASE 


NCREASE of brokers’ loans on New York 
Stock Exchange followed wider public in- 
vestment demand for stocks and bonds. Se- 
curity markets very active and loans on se- 
curities increased $49,000,000 at member banks 
in New York District and $63,000,000 at all 
reporting member banks. Statistics from the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
+ -_ 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
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yAener for 
was tight but during the latter part of 


money on short-term loans 
the week funds which left New York over July 
4 began to return easing the demand. Data 


provided by the Wall Street Journal 
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ppoaer in circulation remained at practi- 

cally same level as week before following 
the distribution of mid-year returns on in- 
vestment holdings. Reports indicate that more 


money is coming out of hoarding due to at- 
tractive security prices. Data on money cir- 
culation compiled by United States Treasury. 














Department of 


available. 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the indea 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended July 15, where 


Thus. when 


number is less than 100. 




































































Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 


price 


to benefit appreciably. 
The outlook for 
erally improving 





China are improving 





last 


in 
areas 
in 
inces 
average crop. 


Favorable 
the week's developments in 
are reported to the Department of Com- 
merce by its representatives abroad 
reports 
ment as follows: 
Gains in 


Reve 


tinue 
duced 


The 


three 
more than seasonal in extent and unem- 
ployment, 
marked decline; 
months shows a moderate decline in im- 
ports and a small gain in exports over 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 
enues of the Polish government con- 


Canada 


cer 


factors in the 


world trade 


and unfavorable recent 


The 


are summarized by the Depart- 


Danish business during the 
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eceipt 
still “ 


ioreign 


high, shows a 
trade for five 


though 


Customs rec 
Trust 
Public 
Jalance 


debt 
to decline, with ‘expenditures re- 
to a smaller extent 

general upward trend of trading 
continues crops In certain 
been benefited by rains. but 
districts of the Prairie Prov- 
were too late to produce an 


have 
tain 
rains 


Business is seasonally quiet in Japan; 


Miscellaneous 


previ 


exchange 
expected to impair export trade seriously 
except in certain commodities shipped to 
the United States; the import advantage 


Condition of Treasury Day 


internal 
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fund receip 


appreciation is not 
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especially 
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of exchange developments to imports from 
the United States has been minimized by 
increases, especially i 
rials, automotives being the only product 


raw 


China’s trade 
and both 
exports have been increasing lately 

Rice market prospects in French Indo- 
and sellers are con- 
vinced that low stocks and increasing de- 
from 


imports 


Rising prices of all export commodities 
have stimulated purchasing somewhat in 


50,000.00 
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the Philippine Islands, but 
experiencing difficulty in 
offers for many lines of 
goods 


imports 
obtaining 
mate- United 


South China Losing Silver 


Widespread smuggling of Cantonese 
ver 20-cent pieces, the silver currency 
that region, is said to be denuding 
China of metallic money. In Swatow, 
cording to unofficial reports to the 
partment of Commerce. no more 
money 1s available and has 
had to a sort of money-shop-guild pa 
as a substitute 


is gen- 
and 


justify 
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Merger of Frisco 
And Roek Island 


Lines Considered 


Representatives of the Two 
Systems Negotiating for 
Consolidation, I. C. C. Is 
Informed at Hearing 


Consolidation of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railways, both of which now are 
in receivership, will be the subject of ne- 
gotiations between representatives of the 
two roads 

It was 
before the 


disclosed July 19 at a hearing 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that E. N. Brown, chairman of the 
readjustment managers’ committee and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Frisco, has agreed to discuss the mat- 
ter with the readjustment managers of 
the Rock Island. The agreement was 
made at the request of A. A. Berle, special 
adviser on railroad affairs, to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 

Position of the R. F. C. 
proposed consolidation was 
when the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation presented to the Commission 
its objections to the reorganization plan 
submitted by the Frisco and which was 
the subject of the hearing. When the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loaned 
$3,000,000 to the Frisco, prior to the road's 
receivership, it was stipulated that a reor- 
ganization plan should be submitted to the 
Commission 

Such a plan has been 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as well as bank and insurance company 
investors and other railroads, objected to 
its provisions 

After hearing the 
ceiving statements b\ 
mission adjourned the 
Septembe! 


The 


gested 


sug- 


submitted, but 


plan outlined and re- 
objectors, the Com- 
proceeding until 


Object of the Loans 
position of the Reconstruction Fi- 
Corporation given in a Sstate- 
Berle as tollows 

“It appears from the record that the 
object of the loans made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and of the 
proposed plan, was to avoid a receivership 
of the railway company As proponent 
has admitted here, this object failed of 
attainment. 

“We may concede that the proposing of 
this plan fulfills a commitment which may 
have been made with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. We are not, how- 
ever, of opinion that the plan should now 
be approved by the Commission. We ask 
our right to file briefs or, 
te, to produce testimony at an 
time 

leaves a large floating debt 
unprovided for; it leaves the capital struc- 
th road, ultimately, much as it 
was prior to reorganization; it is not suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that the earning 
power of the road will permanently sup- 
port the structure proposed 


The 
hanee 
ment by Mr 


was 


leave to 
if appropria 
appropriate 

“The plan 


reserve 


} f t} 
ure ol the 


A Five-year Plan 

“Further, it is frankly stated that the 
plan amounts to a five-year bridge, leav- 
ing the ultimate financial fate of the road 
to be determined. Since, under the pres- 
ent law, loans may be made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to rail- 
roads only when it can be stated that 
financial reorganization is not necessary 
in the public interest, there is serious 
doubt ‘whether Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation could make loans to support 
a corporate structure such as would result 
from carrying out this plan. 

“Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has been approached by the readjustment 
managers for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway, likewise in bankruptcy, 
who suggest that they would like to pre- 
pare a plan of reorganization for the Rock 
Island which included a consolidation of 
the Rock Island and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company 

“We are informed likewise that the 
chairman of the board of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company proposes 
to take up this question with his board 
and with the readjustment managers of 
the debtor. This possibility might well be 
further explored, more particularly in view 
of the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced as a part of 
its consolidation plan the union of these 
two roads. 

“We assume that the plan now proposed 
is offered in fulfillment of the commit- 
ments entered into more than a year ago, 
and that the evidence adduced in support 
of it is adduced for the purpose either of 
testing this plan or of permitting an alter- 
native or modified plan to be drawn up.” 


Commercial Airports 
Planned in Three Cities 


For the week®ended July 6, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce has received information to the 
effect that the establishment of commer- 
cial airports is proposed at the following 
cities 

Wawona. Calif.; 
ings. S. Dak 

Projects for the development of air- 
ports at the following cities have been 
accomplished or indefinitely postponed: 

Established: Winslow, Ariz.; Salina, 
Kans 

Indefinitely postponed: 
Warner Springs, Calif. 


Lakeland, Fla.; Brook- 


Sonoma, Calif.; 
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New Regulations 
On Government's 
Security Buying 


Open Market Committee of 
Reserve Board Studies 
The Probable Effect on 
Federal Financing 


Meeting for the first time since it was 
given legal status by the Banking Act of 
1933, the open market committee of the 
Federal Reserve System discussed July 20 
and 21 the new regulations on open mar- 
ket operations which the act requires of 
it and the effect of these operations on 
future financing of the Government 

The open market committee, consisting 
of one member from each of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, has been in existence 
for some years but was never recognized 
in law until the passage of the new Bank- 
ing Act, the Federal Reserve Board ex- 
plains. This act requi the committee 
to draw up regulations for the conduct 
of open market operations by the system 
and for the relations between the system 
and foreign central banks 

Regulations Adopted 

Regulations which were agreed upon 
were not made public They will be 
printed and circulated through the sev- 
eral reserve banks later 

In the course of discussing 
chases of Government 
open market by the reserve banks, the 
committee considered the effect of such 
purchases on the market for Government 
securities and the bearing this would have 
on issues which the Treasury Department 
will offer to finance the $3,.300,000,000 pub- 
lic _works Program and other Projects 


res 


the 
securities in 


pur- 
the 


Appeal on Validity 
Of Revenue Clause 


Department of hatte Is Not 
Opposed to Test Case on 
Corporation Tax 


The Department of Justice has an- 
nounced through a memorandum filed by 
Solicitor General J. Crawford Biggs that 
it does not oppose review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of a case test- 
ing the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to impose upon corporations an ad- 
ditional tax or penalty where they ac- 
cumulate their gains and profits instead 
of distributing, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the imposition surtaxes upon 
their stockholders 

The United Business 
America, of Seattle, is assailing in the 
case pending in the Supreme Court the 
constitutionality of section 220 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, which imposes an addi- 
tional tax equal to 25 per cent of net in- 
come upon corporations “formed 01 
availed of for the purpose of preventing 
the imposition of the surtax upon its 
stockholders or members through the me- 
dium of permitting its gains and profits to 
accumulate instead of being divided o1 
distributed.” A similar provision has been 


of 


Corporation ol 


included in subsequent revenue acts, ex- 
cept that the rate of tax has been in- 
creased to 50 per cent of net income for 
each taxable year. 

The Department of Justice states in its 
memorandum that this is the first case 
construing the provision to reach the 


courts. 

Solicitor General Biggs explains in the 
memorandum that the section “was de- 
signed to prevent the evasion of surtaxes 
upon stockholders of corporations through 
permitting the corporations’ profits to ac- 
cumulate instead of being distributed.” He 
declares that if the section is found to 
be invalid, “there will be open ways of 
easily avoiding surtaxes.” 


FEDERAL ATTACK DIRECTED 
TO RAISE BUYING POWER 


Steps Taken to Check Breaks in Commodity Markets; Less 
Interest Taken by Government in Stock Exchange 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


back in a very satisfactory way. The gap 
that had existed between the return the 
farmer receives for his products and the 
price he pays for those things he needs 
to buy, is found to have narrowed greatly, 
due to what the President describes as a 
proper rise in farm commodity prices. 
Industrial purchasing power thus far 
has not responded in the same satisfac- 
tory way. That explains why so much 
haste and so much attention is being de- 
voted to the problem of wage earners. 


Much depends on whether industry is 
going to delay any sharp increases in 
basic wholesale and retail prices until 


more money is in the hands of the people 
Industry is reported as showing a ready 
willingness to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in this regard. 

The situation that has existed in farm 
commodity markets during recent weeks 
when grains and cotton were whirled up 
near to predepression heights, had re- 
ceived attention of Government officials. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, On several occasions of late had 
said that wheat prices were unjustifiably 
high, based on the supply 
outlook. After the wide open break in 
prices on Wednesday and Thursday, July 
9 and 20, that led to the closing of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on Friday, he 
Said: 

“It 
have 


must be obvious to all that there 
been swirling currents in all direc- 
tions during the last few days that it 
might be well for the Administration to 
observe. The price of wheat at Chicago 
was about 29 cents a bushel above the 
market price at Liverpool, without in- 
cluding the freight charges. The domes- 
tic price had only to rise another 3 or 
4 cents before Argentine wheat would be 
coming in over our 42-cent tariff. When 
this was realized by Grain Exchange peo- 
ple, marginal requirements went up and 
priees began to break.” 

The Secretary indicated that if grain 
markets did not settle down he might seek 
to rule them through his power to license 
and regulate under the terms of the new 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

He has wide powers in this field, but 
thus far the Government has received the 
ready cooperation of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in any measures that it asks. Sec- 
retary Wallace did order that grain ex- 
changes report daily to the Grain Futures 
Administration all grain holdings of spec- 
ulators of more than 500,000 bushels. 

This lets the Government know who is 
buying and who is selling in large volume 
and it permits officials to deal directly with 
those engaged in large market operations. 
However, it does not provide powers of 
compulsion. It is for that reason that 
suggestions came from high governmental 
quarters that publicity would be used if 
necessary to curb speculative operations. 
This power of publicity has not been used 
in the past. In fact, until October, 1932, 
the same reporting requirement that now 
is imposed, had existed and had proved 
irksome to big speculators, but it did not, 
to the public’s knowledge at least, result 
in checking speculative market swings. 

Agriculture holds a major position in 
the Government's recovery plan. For that 
reason, the Department of Agriculture is 
moving straight ahead in its plans to con- 
trol production of wheat and cotton, in 
spite of any present market movements. 

At the moment, wheat control plans are 
receiving the bulk of attention. 

With the price of this commodity less 
than $1 a bushel, the official feeling is that 
farmers more readily will agree to curtail 
their acreage for the 1934 crop in return 
for the bonus promised them from the 
$150,000,000 fund sought through the levy 
of a 30 cent a bushel processing tax. This 
tax has been levied on millers since July 9 
and has contributed to the increase in the 
price of bread. 

The Secretary in a statement asserted 
that “any assumption that the Govern- 
ment’s wheat production plan is no longer 
necessary because the 1933 crop may total 
less than 500,000,000 bushels is_ short 
sighted and erroneous.” 

This means that farmers in the Winter 
wheat belt of the southwest soon will be 
asked to contract to cut down the acreage 
that they will plant to wheat this Fall 
Cotton farmers already have contracted 
to take more than 10,000,000 acres of their 
plantings out of production during the 
present season, so that an example has 
been provided wheat farmers 

The wheat situation, as pictured by 
Secretary of Agriculture, is hopeful for the 
producer. but is not such as to assure him 
high prices or even moderate Lng if next 
year should be a year of average produc- 
tion. 


the 


and demand | 


The present crop of Winter and Spring 
wheat in total is the smallest for 35 years 
Speculation was built in the markets on 
this fact, and on the inflation program 
of the Federal Government. But the De- 
partment of Agriculture is not convinced 
that the present is more than a tem- 
porary Situation. 

“We are now faced with the cheering 
prospect, for the first time since 1926 
of ending the year with smaller stocks on 
hand than when we entered it,” Secretary 
Wallace said. 

While wheat was causing trouble, cot- 
ton moved under control of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 

On July 18 the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration authorized county agents 
and county committees in the cotton dis- 
tricts to permit producers with reduction 
contracts to start destruction of crops to 
the extent provided. 

Acreage reduction contracts now held 
involve over 10,000,000 acres which nor- 
mally would produce about 3,500,000 bales 
out of an average cotton crop of 14,000,- 
000 bales 

Southern reaction to these crop pro- 
duction control plans, brought from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on July 20, a message of 
thanks 

“The whole-hearted response of the cot- 


ton growers to the first test of the ad- 
ministration’s program for agriculture,” 
he said, “is not only deeply gratifying 


but is also evidence of an intelligent de- 
termination on the part of farmers to 
take the necessary steps to improve the 
price and buying power of their products 
I wish to offer the forces who are putting 
the cotton program into effect my hearti- 
est congratulations upon the initial suc- 
cess achieved and at the same time to 
urge the farmers that nothing be left 
undone to make the program completely 
successful.” 
Secretary Wallace observed on July 20 
in a discussion of the speculative situa- 
tion that cotton values were inherently 
more stable than grain values 
Cigar-tobacco growers were affected by 
the week’s developments in the Depart- 
ment, which explained that if all cigar 
binder and filler growers sign acreage re- 
duction agreements, about $3,500,000 will 
be paid to them as Government bounty 
These growers thus *far have received less 
than $4,000,000 for their 1932 crop and 
they are still holding about half of it. 
Under the plah as announced July 22, 
in New England, for instance, the first 
payment to growers who agree to the plan 
will be $47 per acre of the tobacco grown 
in 1933. The second Government pay- 
ment will be 40 per cent of the market 
value per acre of the tobacco grown this 
year. The Department advised that the 
agreement to restrict acreage in 1934 and 
1935 will not be exercised if the cigar- 
leaf supply and demand situation does not 
require it. 








Security Issuers and Distributors Given Time 
To Adjust Themselves to New Law 











No Drastic Action Contemplated by Federal Government Until Fair Opportunity Has 
Been Given for Study and Compliance With Requirements of Law 


Legitimate busines is being given a fair 
opportunity to adjust itself to Govern- 
ment supervision of security issues, unde? 
policies prevailing at the Federal Trade 
Comunission. 

If the law were interpreted strictly, the 
sale of all new securities, except the com- 
paratively few received, July 7, for regis- 
try, could be prohibited after July 27, it 
was learned at the Commission. The new 
law goes into effect on that date and re- 
quires that securities must be on file 20 
days before being sold. 

No such drastic action is contemplated 
nowever. The financial world will be 
given adequate time in which to acclimate 


itself to Federal regulation. 
The total amount of securities regis- 
tered with the Commission to date is ap- 


proximately $114,000,000. 

The following information was obtained 

the Commission 

All down the line, from 
issuer to the salesman, the 
financing American enterprises will meet 
legal warnings at every turn, warnings 
th:t the investing public must not be de- 
ceivea when it purchases new issues ol 
stocks and bonds 

With thousands of inquiries coming In 
the Commission being presented daily 
with questions involving interpretation of 


the security 
business of 


is 


the new law In time, definite policies 
will be formulated, but for the moment 
he Commission is answering questions 


etation of the law by re- 
appropriate sections 
regualtions which 
ago. 


invoiving interpr 
jeriing inquirers 
the law and 
were adopted some 
Restraint of Preferences 

In Floating Securities 

One of the most perplexing problems is 
thar affecting investment trusts and com- 
yanws which regularly sell their stocl: 
through their own organizations or affil- 
iate at current market quotations. 

Two schools of thought exist in the 
Commission as to the legality of selling 
new securities after the registration clause 
of the law goes into effect July 27. Such 
sales, of course, are entirely apart from 
ordinary trading in financial exchanges 

At present it is entirely legal under the 
new law to sell securities to the public 
On July 27, concerns which have prop- 
erly registered their issues may proceed 
to offer them to the public. However 
they have been under no prohibition to 
date. The law simply means that unreg- 
istered securities shall not be offered for 
sale after July 27 

Here the point where two divergent 
ideas are found at the Commission as to 
what effect the law will have on security 


to 
to the 
weeks 


of 


Is 


sales 

One line of thought is that since all 
securities must be registered before they 
can be sold, it follows that no security 


can be offered to the public after July 27 
unless it has been properly received at the 
Commission and has been on file the 
necessary 20 days. 


Eighty Issues Submitted 


For Federal Registration 
To date only a few more than 80 issues 
have been submitted for registration, 48 
of which were filed July 7, the first day 
applications were received 
Under this reasoning all 
issues would be ineligible for 


unregistered 
public sale 


July 27. This would include hundreds of 
issues which regularly are being sold at 
this time 

The second school of thought leans to 
the belief that all concerns now selling 
securitie which change the price at 
which they are sold on or after July 27, 
come within the reach of the registration 
clause. This reasoning would apply the 
law to securities which are sold at the cur- 
rent trading price in the financial market 
Securities sold after July 27 at the same 


price which has prevailed recently would 
not come under the registry provisions 
Briefly, these two lines of thought are 
1.—All stock sold after July 27 must be 
registered 
2.—All 
registered after July 27 if 
is changed 
The salesman who deals in new securi- 
ties will be under new restrictions after 


sold must be 
the sales price 


issues now being 


July 27. At present he is liable under pro- 
visions of the law which prohibit fraudu- 
lent claims. This went into effect upon 
enactment of the law May 27 

After July 27, the salesman must pre- 
sent the customer with a prospectus, a 


copy of which had been filed with the reg- 
istration application. In his sales argu- 
ment, he must be careful to confine him- 
self to facts presented in the prospectus 
and the registration statement. 


Under certain circumstances he is lia- 
ble both civilly and criminally for mis- 
statements, omission of necessary facts 


which would tend to deceive the customer, 
and for statements not covered by the 
prospectus and registration statement. 

A pars a in the Commission's rules 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 



















The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
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which govern procedure under the Securi- 
ties Act is aimed directly at the alleged 
practice of some investment houses of let- 
ting its friends in on the “ground floor” 
when new issues are to be floated. 

This paragraph, Art. (c), provides that 
the registering concern must file a state- 
ment with the Commission within 10 
days after the security is placed on sale 
in which the actual sale price is stated. 

If this price differs from that set forth 
in the registration statement, the regis- 
trant must make an explanation of the 
difference in price. This statement will 
be placed on file and will be available to 
the public. The Commission's thought is 
that such action will discourage secret 
offers of issues at low prices before they 
are offered to the public 

The whole idea of registration, of course, 
is to give the public an opportunity to 
learn all necessary facts about concerns 
which offer security issues 

Since the registration applications are 
too voluminous and intricate for the aver- 
age investor, the Commission requires that 
the prospectus summarize more important 
information, 

The public's contact for the most part 
will be with the prospectus and the Com- 
mission compares this situation to the 
read-the-label campaign of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, which tells the citizen that he can 
know what he is buying in the way of 
canned or preserved food if he examines 
the label. 

Gradually the Commission is laying out 
its procedure and perfecting its methods 
of handling its new job. The docket sec- 
tion has been enlarged to give easier ac- 
cess to registration statements for public 
examination 


Reduction in Time 
Of Docketing Securities 

The Securities Division, which is taking 
care of the securities work, has not yet 
been formally created. The time between 
the receipt of an application and 
docketing has been reduced. 

Demands for opportunity 
registration applications nave 
and the Commission is 
idea of making photostat duplicates for 
the docket section so more than one per- 
son can examine an application at a time. 

The new law does not prevent the sale 
of highly speculative issues if the regis- 
tration statement and prospectus give a 
true picture of the situation. For in- 
stance, an attorney discussing this ques- 
tion in the Commission offices, suggested 
that he could register an issue of stock 
for a Summer resort at the North Pole, 
and proceed to float the issue if its regis- 
tration application went through the reg- 
ular procedure. 

The Commission's duty is to see that 
the public gets a fair and accurate pic- 
ture of the situation when stock is put 
on sale. If an application stated that the 
project was speculative and if the nature 


to examine 
increased 


of the project was fairly described, the 
|Commission would be carrying out the 
law if it approved the registration, pro- 


vided the regular procedure had been fol- 
lowed. 
Effect of Securities Law 
On Business Financing 
Chairman March's statement on the ef- 


fect of the securities law on_ business 
financing and how it touches the public, 
follows: 


“From articles appearing in some of the 
papers a great many people apparently 
have a misconception of the Securities 
Act of 1933. They seem to feel that the 
act will in some way prevent or retard the 
flow of capital into legitimate enterprises. 
There nothing in the Act, and there 
will be nothing in its administration by 
the Federal Trade Commission, to retard 
the legitimate financing of legitimate 
business 

“On the other hand, the act through the 
information which it requires for the pros- 
pectus and for the registration statement 
to be filed with the Commission should 
and will encourage the flow of capital into 
legitimate and sound business enterprises 

“Unsound, fraudulent and deceptive fi- 
nancing will to a large extent be removed 
from competition with sound and legiti- 
mate business 

“Every effort has been and is being 
made to get forth the data required for 
the prospectus and for the registration 
Statement in such simple form that any 
member of the public can understand it. 
Of course, this data is more voluminous 
and in greater detail than that before fur- 
nished in prospectuses and circulars dis- 
tributed among prospective investors, but 
it is admitted by everyone that these old 
prospectuses and circulars did not give 
adequate or accurate information. 

“One of the purposes of the Act is to see 
that the investor obtains this accurate and 
adequate information, and the Federal 
Trade Commission urges that investors 
assist it and legitimate business by care- 
fully reading the prospectuses of all con- 
cerns in which they are requested to in- 
vest. If the public will carefully read and 
tudy these prospectuses, it is believed that 
the frightful losses resulting to investors 
heretofore will be prevented to a large ex- 
tent in the future 

“Legitimate business and investors seek- 
ing safe and sound investments should 
welcome and enthusiastically support this 
new Securities Act.” 

The Commission's 
new security 
follow: 


1S 


announcements ot 
registration applications 


July 15 
BORDEN METHOD, INC., 917 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., en- 
gaging in the manufacture and sale m 
permanent hair-waving machines and 


appliances, reports that the purpose ci 
its security issue is to provide for gen- 
eral working capital and _ additional 
equipment The fee paid the Commis- 
Sion is $25, indicating the maximum 
ageregate proceeds permissible for the 
issue under this registration as $250.- 
oot. Arthur G. Borden and W. A. Fen 
nell, both of Washington, are presidem 


ano second vice president 
No underwriters are listed. 
INTERSTATE INVESTORS, INC., New 
York, an investment trust company, re- 
ports the amount of its security offer- 


respectively 








ing as 100,000 shares; fee paid to the 
Commission, $25, which indicates the 
maximum aggregate proceeds as not ‘o 
exceed $250,000. Lucian A. Eddy, New 
York, is president; Robert B. Jarvis 
New York, secretary and treasurer, and 
Reed, Hawkey & Co. Inc., New York, 
underwriters. “This investment trust 


its | 


considering the | 


INSURED INVESTORS, 


INTERSTATE 


was conceived and is sponsored by Reed, 
Hawkey & Co., Inc.,” according to the 
registration statement. 

INC., Kansas 
City, Mo., offering to the public a plan 
ot systematic savings and accumulation 
of an estate, paying a fee of $25 to the 
Commission, indicating amount of the 
security offering as not to exceed 3250 
000. Simpson Yeomans is _president- 
urtasurer, and Guy D. Welch, vice pres- 
ident. No underwriters are listed. 
INVESTORS, INC., New 
an investment trust company, 
1.900,000 shares and paying to 
the Commission a fee of $312.08, indi- 
cating a security issue not ecaceed 
$3,120,800. Lucian A. Eddy, New York 
is president and Robert B. Jarvis, New 
York, secretary-treasurer. Underwritei 
Reed, Hawkey & Co., Inc., New 


York, 
offering 


to 


York 


PAYMASTER CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


PLYMOUTH FUND, INC., 


The compan 
mining, milling, con- 
refining of 


LTD., Toronto, Canada. 
is carrying on 
centrating and 
other metals. It has paid a fee of $25 
to the Commission, indicating the 
timated proceeds to be derived from 
the security as not to exceed $250,000 
Archie S. Fuller, Toronto, is presiden'; 
Charles E. Cook, South Porcupine, On- 
tario, treasurer. The company’s 
has not been underwritten 
Jersey City, a 
general management investment trust; to 
offer securities the proceeds to be de- 
rived from which are estimated at $5,- 
000,000; the fee paid the Commission, 
$500. Franklin S. Koons, New York, 
president; Emil Linhart, New York, vice 
president and treasurer. Promoters are 
listed as Fred E. Linder and Ira G 
Jones, both of New York City. 


es- 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY OF 


AMERICA, INC., New York City, en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
automobiles and parts, offering 50,228 


! 
shares of common stock of this corpora- 


tion from time to time continuously be- 
ginning with effective date of registra- 
tion statement; 


gold and 


stock 


paying a fee of $90.42 to| 


| a 
Individual Tax Returns 
For Year Are Analyzed 


The total number of individual income 
tax returns for 1931 was 3,410,507. This is 
revealed in a bulletin issued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue showing in- 
dividual returns for that year by States 
and by counties, cities and townships hav- 
ing a population of 1,000 and over under 
the 1930 census More comprehensive 


tabulation of income tax data are for 1931) 


are being prepared and will appear in the 
complete report on statistics of ae to 
pede issued the latter part of this ye 


Instead, * * * 
register 
aggregate dollar 


it will acquire and resell 
the depositor seeks to 
trust shares in the 
amount of $250,000, without attempting 
to state the number of trust shares.” 
The company paid a fee of $25 to the 
Commission in each case. The date of 
the initial public offering was July 1. 
1932. 

Among officers of the company are 
Charles E. O'Neil, New York, president; 
Charles A. Mead, New York, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and Walter R. Brill 
New York, treasurer 

» July 21 
UNITED ENDOWMENT FOUNDATION, 

INC., New York. This company in 

the business of “setting up and offering 

for sale Foundation Trust Shares, En- 
dowment Certificates and Paid-up En- 
dowment Certificates.” 

The endowment certificates are 
scribed as “periodical investment 
tificates issued in denominations of 
$6v0 or multiples thereof under’ the 
terms of a trust agreement dated Jan 
1, 1933, to which the issuer, The Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust Co 
of New York, as trustee, and the holders 
ef endowment certificates and paid-up 
endowment certificates, are parties.” 

The Foundation Trust Shares are de- 
scribed as “a unit investment trust of 
seinifixed type, created and adminis- 
tered under the terms of the trust in- 
denture to which the issuer, The Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust Co 
of New York, as trustee, and the hold- 
ers of said trust, are parties.” 

The company filed two registration 
statements, the one dealing with “Foun 
dation Trust Shares, Series A,” for 

| an aggregate amount of $500,000; and 
the other with the endowment certifi- 
cates and paid-up endowment certifi- 
cates for an aggregate amount of 
$1,000,000. 

Among the officers 
are H. C. Williams, 


1S 


de- 
cer- 


of 
New 


the company 
York, presi- 


the Commission, indicating the amount! dent, and B. W. Black, New York, sec- 
of this issue as not to exceed $904,200. retary and assistant treasurer. No un- 
Edgar S. Gorrell, Indianapolis, is presi- | derwriters are listed. 

dent, director, and chairman of the July 22 

board; E. W. Headington, New York, vice ADMINISTERED FUND. INC. Jersey 
president, secretary and _ director; “City, N. J., fee $75, indicating issue will 
Charles Reed, New York, director; Eu- pot exceed $750,000 

gene V. R. Thayer, Chicago, director; 4MERICAN GOLD MINE CONSOLIDA- 


Marvin E. Hamilton, Indianapolis, treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. The un- 
derwriters are L. L. Harr & Co., 
New York, and Eugene B. Laurer, 
York. 

July 19 


Inc., 
New 


TION, INC., New York, fee $60, indicat- 
ing issue not in excess of $600,000. 
ARCADE SECURITIES CORPORATION, 
Sodus, N. Y., fee $25, issue not to exceed 
$250,000 
COLUMBIA CARBURETOR CO., Wash- 


SUPER-CORPORATIONS OF AMERICA ington, D. C., fee $25, issue to be less 
DEPOSITORS, INC. Two issues, cov- than $250,000. 
ering two different series of trust shares, ELECTRO-INHALER COMPANY, INC., 
the number of shares which may be Washington, D. C., fee $25, issue not to 
issued not being limited by the trust be over $250,000. 
agreement or otherwise. New trust, INTERNATIONAL GUARANTY & 
shares, according to the company, are THRIFT SYNDICATE, Denver, Colo., 
to be created from time to time upon fee $100. Total issue not to exceed 
the deposit of securities and cash con- $1,000,000. 
Stituting a unit of trust property mul- LONDON OPTION GOLD MINING CO., 
tiples thereof. Denver, Colo., fee $25, issue not to be 


Company reports that for each issue 
“the number of shares of the securities 
registered hereby proposed to be offered 
to the public 1s unlimited. The depositor 
does not at this time propose to create 
and issue to the public new trust shares 
The present business of the depositor 
consists of purchasing outstanding trust 
shares in the open market and reselling 
the shares so purchased. 

Thus depositors cannot estimate at this 
time the number of such shares which 


more than $250,000 

TRAFILATOR CORPORATION, Staunton 
Va., fee $25, issue not to exceed $250,000. 

TRUSTEE STANDARD SHARES, INC., 
New York, fee $25, issue not to be over 
$250,000. 

WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL LOAN CO., 
Washington, D. C., fee $25, issue not to 
exceed $250,000 

THE WOLVERINE CONSOLIDATED 
SYNDICATE, Laramie, Wyo., fee $25, 
issue not to exceed $250,000 


hereby | 


Warning Against 
‘Tipster Sheets’ 
Using the Mails 


Postmaster General Declares 
Practice Will Not Be Per- 
mitted by Post Office; 
Threatens Fraud Orders 








Calling attention to the provisions of 
the Securities Act passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the Postmaster General, 
James A. Farley, has issued a warning 
against the use of “tipster sheets” and 
“market services” by investors and patrons 
of the stock market and stating that the 
Department will not hesitate to issue 
fraud orders against any person, corpo- 
ration or association using the mails for 
carrying out such services. 

The statement of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, issued July 17, follows: 

It has been called to the attention of 
the Post Office Department that the -re- 
cent rise in the stock market has resulted 
in the reappearance of the so-called “tip- 
sheet” and the revival of “market 
services” designed only to separate the pe@- 
ple from their money. Persons claiming to 
have expert knowledge, which in fact they 
seldom possess, offer for a price to advise 
clients throughout the country when~to 
buy and when to sell stocks. Investors 
are urged to submit lists of their security 
holdings. Sometimes such lists are handed 
over to unscrupulous promoters who en- 
deavor to induce the owners to exchange 
valuable securities for worthless stock. 
The whole practice tends only to en- 
courage speculation and to undermine the 
efforts of the Administration to bring 
about a normal and healthy industrial 
recovery. 

The Department cannot under the law 
prevent any person from offering advice 
on the market and selling such advice to 
those who are willing to pay for it. The 
only power it has is to issue fraud orders 
when the sellers of this advice are clearly 
engaged in operating any scheme or de- 
vice for obtaining money or property of 
any kind through the mails by means of 
false or fraudulent pretenses, representa- 
tions or promises. The public, however, is 
warned against believing in the value of 
the prognostications or prophecies of any 
person who attempts to foretell the future 
value of any securities of any kind or who 
attempts to sell information or guesses 
on the future action of the market. 

I shall not hesitate, however, to issue 
fraud orders against every individual, 
bureau, corporation or association engaged 
in any practice which under the law is 
fraudulent. Instructions have been given 
to the Chief Inspector to investigate and 
make full report to me with respect to 
all such frauds. Apparent respectability 
on the part of an operator will be no bar 
to the exercise of this power when the 
evidence gathered by the inspectors indi- 
cates that a fraud order should be issued. 

The attention of the public is invited to 
the new Securities Sales Act which pro- 
vides for full information to the public 
under strict regulations laid down by the 
Federal Trade Commission in regard to 
any advertised issue of securities. Full 
information can be obtained from the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Furthermore, the public is invited to 
call the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Postmaster General 
to any advertisements in papers, maga- 
zines, or by mail, which in the opinion of 
any individual do not live up to the regu- 
lations of the new Securities Act. 


ster 





Illinois Wage Standard 
Springfield, I1l.—A board to fix a stand- 
arc of wages for women and children has 
been created in a bill signed by Governor 
Horner. The board members are to 
named at a later date. 








As Asenbled ond Made Public by the iene of Commerce, July 21 

















COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS: 


Week by Week 









































EE —_ — --—— ———$—$—$—$ —————————__—_o] | 
| 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 } 
July 15! July 8/ July 1 July 16/ July 18 July 19 | July 20 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Copper, electrolytic, New York............. dollars. per Ib. . 0.087 0.079 0.078 0.051 0.077 0.108 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.......... ~ ey 116 103 102 059 .093 134 | .192 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)...............4.. a caution’ 2.03 1.96 1.94 1.73 2.18 2.67 | 3.36 
Iron and steel composite...........sse00: dollars, per ton 30.13 29.67 29.19 29.46 30.98 33.18 36.72 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.) dollars, per bushel 1.02 98 91 45 43 1.30 
FINANCE 
Banking: | | 
Debits, New York City............... millions of dollars. .| 3,991 4,022 3,562 2.775 5.114 7,112 | 11,505 
Debits, outside New York City........ 7 ee sae 3,140 3,301 2,847 2,889 4,390 5,562 6,543 
Federal gated pore s— | 
Reserve bank credit, total........ oe se ‘a ™ ial 2,201 2,206 2,182 2,417 951 1,000 371 
3 area ° . - a 13 23 8 62 70 169 68 
Bills discounted ...... pa <2 aa 168 182 191 516 162 207 1,084 | 
U. S. Government securities. esas ° ° 7 - oe] 2,007 1,995 1,975 1,821 678 577 153 
“Federal reserve reporting member banks— | { 
Deposits, net demand............+. “  “ .-] 10,709 10,642 ae sseans.| eeenedenee 
MND crete ei vehekcauedon . = £ 4,521 4,472 ; { 
Investments, total .........<ccccve = i = « 8,082 6,732 | ..cceee i 
U. S. Government securities...... ed EO eae 5,12¢ 3,857 | .. cece | 
Oe Pe aren pe = s | 8.642 Rae | scevese ; 
CR BOGUNIRINS cos ccccsscons ™ - 3.874 RUE | 005466 ! 
EE 0.2 bed ouseadewas . © | Gee 6579 | ..... 
Interest rates, call loans .per cent 1.00 2.00 1.50 
Interest rates, time loans = 1,25 1.50 1.50 | 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily One. dollars 4.76 3.55 4.85 | 
PPMUUTOR, COMMETCIA! ... nese cccccccsccs number 343 650 428 
Money in circulation ‘daily average). millions of dollars 5,689 5.745 4,828 4,470 4,775 4 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E.... thousands of dollars par value 83.900 81.100 59.548 59,075 63,907 69,065 
Bond prices, 40 corporate eee dollars 88.08 88.46 70.93 95.77 95.56 | 93.32 
Stock sales, i iacsetvean ses ’ thousands of shares 30,186 26.737 4,430 8.161 14,535 | 23,030 
Stock prices (N. Y | ee OR. dollars per share 94.49 88.46 37.34 130.86 201.45 281.55 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) .. 926=100. 83.4 77.2 34.6 98.5 153.5 209.8 { 
BOINRIS CUBE). ccwcccanesensscs . 86.6 80.2 34.7 90.2 144.2 203.8 
Public utilities (37).... - 101.0 96.8 53.1 158.0 220.8 281.6 
Railroads (33) .......... 1 54.5 46.2 14.5 75.0 126.6 163.9 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | 
Production: 
Automobiles ‘Cram’s estimate) number. 56,002 41.915 59,638 45,760 60,944 37,586 115,075 
Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousands of tons 1,106 1,095 693 1,131 1,320 1,562 ; 
Electric power ...........00¢ millions of xiiowatt-hours. . 1,539 1,656 1,416 1,645 1,667 1,727 | 
ane ree thousands of barrels 2,633 2.596 2.602 2,155 2,447 2,500 2,894 
NOR, cn cnx pases ebiGaabeaee ber cent of capacity. 56 54 52 16 31 58 | 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous.ofdollars. | ....... ....... 3,084 Oe) cccccca | asada aceune 
Distribution: 
Exports— } 
EE nseanchhcsnvesasies ea ehan 4 thousands of bushels. 175 
WHORE on cccccccccece cocccccecs ae 6 | 
_... CR ae thousands of barrels. 32 | 
Freight-car ee. | : | 2 
Coal and coke ; 5, , 
Forest products ... | 27,742. 42.16 ,743 
Grain and products........... --| 60.824 64,155 64,733 
Livestock ........-.sesseeseecceee ee 19,594 22,351 22,861 
Merchandise, less than carloads. eS ee 215,539 | 233,173 257,570 
0) eee eee . ae ees i 36,900 | 62: | 9.348 
Miscellaneous . a eee 200,039 236,201 183,684 283,870 | 359,083 | 425,611 
Receipts— | 
Sey A GONE viccncenenesenessi sees thousands 226 233 268 237 
Hogs . TT eee ee 383 422 483 496 
Cotton into sight.........---+----- thousands ot bales. 192 184 171 53 55 43 48 
Wheat, at primary markets thousands of bushels 9,366 5,488 8,513 9,642 29,097 23,568 17,840 
Wool, total, Boston.......... thousands of pounds 18.107 11,197 12.320 27.873 32.129 13,504 9.282 | 


*Statistics cover 90 cities. 


~ Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but 


adjustment has been made in indexes above. | 
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o YY SF . 5 BENJAMIN HARRISON 
INDEX SERVICE 7 2 * bd * President of the United States 1889-1895 
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Daily Index on Page 10. Annual Index-Digest f “Every step taken in the operation of gov- 
published separately after March of each year. ernment should be taken under the observation 
Rag paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. Weekly Composite Issue, July 15 to 22, 1933 of an intelligent and watchful people.” 


This is the first of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 

continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 

jor the last six years. These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 
where but in The United States News. 








BETWEEN YOU AND YOUR PRESIDENT 


2: 
stats 


What the Voluntary Agreements to Be Signed by Employers and Consumers Mean in Terms 
Of Law and Individual Responsibility--- Who Is to Pay the Cost of Increased Payrolls--- 
An Experiment in Self-discipline 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 





creases in sales volume and to refrain from taking volume of sales to finance the extra expense and vield 


Row" |) \'} am | letting myself in for”? This ques 


yews tion might well be asked by a business man 
‘ad 


r 


6 | 
RC 09H Wonders whether or not to sign the agree- 
ment handed to him by his letter carrier this week. 


The business man will also ask himself, “low can | 
help national recovery—do the advantages of signing greed? Who is to be the judge? 


him a profit when business gets better. 


be fe Ps 


profiteering advantage of the consuming public. 
Here is an instance in which individual judgment v 


who employs even a few workers and who 
becomes strained to the utmost. Supposing the em- But suppose a business is 
ployer or vendor of goods interprets this properl, as WHAT OF THE 7 
BUSINESS IN 
THE “RED?” 


he thinks but from the standpoint of another it 1s 
The employer sees financial danger and possible 


And what risks are 
bankruptcy if he complies with the agreement and 


today operating “in the red,” 


ZRERZRER 


t= tee tt 


and the surplus is small and 
perhaps just enough to tide 


the agreement to shorten hours and increase pay incurred ? over till times get better. 


where specified outweigh the disadvantages”? ee 


One thing is certain. When General Johnson said 
the national drive we are about to witness was not BINDING 
“ballvhoo” he was right. It is not as simple as that. 
p try ah | FORCE OF A 
a matter of law it could en 
CONTRACT join him from selling any of 


It is not like the appeal to use less gasoline on Sun- 
days which we had during the war or the request 
that we conserve food. It is a new kind of appeal— 
an unprecedented step in the history of the United his products. lor the new agreement about to be 
States. It has a new sort of compulsion behind it. signed by employers is no different Irom any other 

contract in common law. When the employer signs 

the agreement it is no less binding upon hin because ment arrange through the Reconstruction Finance 

he did it voluntarily. It is after all a contract for four 

months between him and the President of the United 
States. And the latter happens to be possessed of 
plenty of remedies at law to enforce a contract. 


ZRERERERERERER. 
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increases hi$ expense and uses up his last resources 
or he sees ruin through the failure of the public or his 
customers to buy from him, Under those cireum- 
stances he will hesitate to sign anything. He will 
wait, hoping for better times when he can comply or 
he will file a petition explaining his case and ask that 
insignia of cooperation be granted him just the same. 

It has been suggested, of course, that the govern- 


The government, of course, 
could withdraw the insignia 
it had granted him. .\nd as 
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But because this is new and untried does not mean 
the plan was not conceived in a spirit of earnestness 
and sincerity. It is the result of an almost desperate Corporation to make available to banks of the coun- 
determination to lift this country out of depression 
even though the method might be novel and untried. 


try sums to lend to worthy businesses in this plight. 


an 4 es 
“DOLE” FOR Direct lending by the Re- 
MARGINAL 

these contracts against those who violated them than PRODUCERS? 


it found itself able to enforce the prohibition laws N Garner when he was 
against the toters of hip-flasks. The National Re- Speaker of the House. In Germany what has been 





Let us examine the agreement which the emplover . ‘ ; ‘ : — 
But will this occur? Asa practical matter, no. Tot construction Finance Corpo- 


is to sien. lirst of all there is no coercion about it . 
the government could no more undertake to entorce 


involving a legal penalty. If he refuses to sign, he ration itself to private busi- 
cannot be fined or imprisoned. But he can be injured, 
yes. It all depends on whether his part in the eco- 


ness was advocated by John 


nomic process is recognizable by the public who 


might then reiuse to buy from him or whether his 
customers who may be wholesalers or manufacturers 
will wish to buy raw materials or goods from him, 
That used to be called a “boycott” when union labor 
asked the public not to patronize stores which were 
accused of being “unfair to labor.” 


a ae 


covery .\dministration was being more than trank 
when it said: “There is no force here except con- 
science and opinion. ‘This is an appeal to the good 
instincts of our people which have never before been 
besought in vain.” 

Jehind it all is the remote compulsion of law plus 
the force of public opinion. Legal compulsion was 
written into the Recovery Act passed by the last Con- 
gress on the theory that the law needed “teeth” to 


called “dole to industry” has been in effect as a means 
of financing increased pay-roll expense. Something 
like it may have to be done in America though the 
idea raises some vital questions as between competi- 
tors. The business which has been efficient and kept 
its pay rolls up and produced goods at a low cost will 
not like to see the government subsidizing a higli-cost 
competitor who by the inexorable laws of trade, it 
might be contended, ought to be forced out of busi- 


\s a practical matter, how- 


WILL FIRMS ever, will companies reiuse 
REALLY USE to trade with other compa- 
A BOYCOTT? nies that do not sign the 


presidential agreements: 


make some people cooperate and that the power to ness anyway. Such individuals are called “marginal 
license businesses and revoke such licenses was es- producers.” The fate of these marginal producers 
must inevitably present complications. 


sential to the recovery plan. 
But, after all, the whole thing is not simple and 


EERERS 


lor several weeks this point has been debated. 
Could the government really enforce such a licensing nobody here assumes that it can be worked out over 
power? Was it constitutional? Would it not deprive 
citizens of their property if it forced them out of 
business? The lawyers pondered. Vhen they came 
upon the weakness in the statute itself. It contained 
this clause: 

“Nothing in this Act, and no regulation thereunder, 
shall prevent an individual from pursuing the voca- 
tion of manual labor and selling or trading the prod- 
ucts thereof; nor shall anything in this Act or regu 
lation thereunder, prevent anyone trom marketing or 
trading the produce of his farm.” ; 


The language of every agreement imposes an interen- 
night. As each problem arises the government will 


tial obligation on every signatory, It reads in part: ; 
be compelled to find some solution so that the general 
level of prices may be held within bounds and yet the 


purchasing power of the whole people increased so 


“To support and patronize establishments which 
also have signed this agreement and are listed as 
members of the National Recovery Administration.” 

; as to start business recovery. 

rhe agreements about to be signed are for four 
months from August 3lst to December 31st. Thev 
can be renewed, of course, if they work out well or 


There is nothing in this which says specifically the 
signer shall not patronize other dealers or manutac- 
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turers or sellers of goods but the implication is very 
strong that in living up to the spirit of the agreement, 
a signer must look for the label or insignia on the 
goods of those with whom he ordinarily trades and 
he is in duty bound to refrain from trading with any- 
body who declines to sign the President’s agreement. Vv 

The foregoing wrecks any 


If we concede that this will put out of business 
those who refuse to sign, then the question arises COMPULSION S$ an. 
whether those left in business will not be able to profit idea of compulsion, lor it 
IDEA IS NOW literally exempts dairy farm 
ABANDONED ers and other farmers who, 


by increased volume of sales. The survivers would 
with their families, work 


can be superseded by the codes tor industries and 
businesses which will, in most instances, have been 
developed in the interim. 

Those four months will furnish the best proof of 
What the American people can do when they try to 
work together, Last spring, Samuel S. Fels, success- 
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ful and public-spirited owner of Fels-Naptha Com- 
pany, Whose philanthropies are as unselfish as his 
long-applied doctrines of care for his employes, wrote 
an interesting book called “This Changing World,” 
, ; ee ’ : and init he embodies to a prophetic degree the philos- 
their own farms. .And if it makes an exception ot be of _. yohs 8 er 
| i : ophy ot the hour. Three of his chapters he entitled, 
craitsmen as well as farmers, the exemptions would : “3 roast . : aT ; 
"rare TF TY a respectively: “We Are Learning to Live Together, 
run into the millions. ve essence of the recovery a a 
Ras ; dips We Are Learning to Serve Together, and We Are 
plan was that everybody would participate in raising 


be expected not to “profiteer” or take advantage of 


such a situation for the presidential statement which 
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accompanies the proposed agreements implores all to 


put into effect “a truce on selfishness.” 
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It will take, of course, a 


THOU SHALT good deal ot seli-restraint to 
NOT BOW TO fulfill that obligation when 
TEMPTATION demand increases and = sup- 


body knows the temptation to increase the price 
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Learning to Work Together.” 
purchasing power. It had been argued also that even -y 


if this clause had not been inserted it would have been 1 y , : » 

; ; : ; eg a ne “wy months wil 

impossible to enforce the licensing provisions. DO WE WORK Pci Reaghellaaarbinaeie: 

tell whether we are really 

TOGETHER IN “learning to work together.” 

PEACE-TIME ? Never betore have we as a 

challenged to prove we can discipline ourselves in a 
is why today we are dealing with an appeal to reason, : a , ) - 4 

* cle ta 2 Masi COMMNON Catlse except war. Back of the theory ol 

not cupidity, to common sense and patriotism and : 

not to fear of imprisonment. Instead of a govern- 
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All this discussion inside the Administration simply 
resulted in a decision on the part of the government 
to try to do by moral force what it might have been 
impossible to do anyway by legal compulsion. That 
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plies on hand are low, Every- 
oi ; ee : people been called upon or 
when there are only a few pieces left” and orders are 
unfulfilled at the factories. 

But, assuming that such self-discipline will be im- 








t, as War-time patriotism is a belief as a rule that we are 
posed with respect to taking advantage of a com- 
petitor who either will not or cannot comply with the 
terms of the agreement, the business man has other 


j j fighting a battle of seli-preservation. 
ment to entorce the law, the plan calls for entorce- : 
ment by public opinion. 


























Vhere can be no better way of expressing peace- 





time's struggle for self-preservation than in the words 
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of the statement which accompanies the announce- 
ment of the plan by the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration: ; 
“This is a test of patriotism. It is the time to dem- 
the same wages to his employ es as they got tor the, | onstrate the foith atau: fothers: andaus:-beliefin our- 
longer week, he gets less work done and must employ ; 


problems not as easy to solve as whether or not he What are some of the hardships? First of all, 
will be selfish. He will have to decide what prices he many a business man would like to comply and sign 
shall charge. The new agreement which he is re- the agreement but if he shortens the hours of the 
week and vet pays, as he must under the agreement, 








quested to sign binds him not to increase the price of 
any merchandise sold aiter \ugust 31 over the price 
of July 1, 1933 “by more than is made necessary by selves. We are a people disciplined by dem t 
1 1 $ | . ‘ a ’ e scip ed DY democracy to 
more people. The extra employes increase the pay self-control—sufticient to unite our purchasing power 


actual increases in production costs, replacement 
roll expense. lt he is operating ata profit now, he —our Jabor—our management power t carry sat 
Tile ata 1 } tt) Pt h Out 


costs, or invoice costs since July 1, 1933, or by taxes 
or other costs resulting from action taken pursuant can absorb that cost as a contribution to national this great national covenant with vigor ith deter 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act and in setting recovery. If he is “breaking even,” he can go into ‘ 1 és rail Sapselbe ds 2 Raga 

ho to give full weight to probable in the “red.” dig into surplus and wait for increased 
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mination but with a calm composure and tair play 
Which should always mark the American wav.” 
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